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Door : 
Complexions % 


Sun and wind make the skin dry, 

rough, tender and sore. Hinds’ 

Honey and Almond Cream soothes, 

cools and softens most delightfully. 

Street dust is unclean and disease-laden; 

the tiny skin-pores become clogged and trouble 
follows unless they are rightly cleansed. Hind; 
Cream is antiseptic and remarkably cleansing; it 
penetrates the pores, neutralizes impurities, stimulates 
and feeds the tissues, prevents and heals eruptions. 


Hinds’ "%.2i' Cream 


should ke used before exposure to the weather and 
again on returning indoors. It thus protects the skin 
and preserves the complexion against Sunburn, 
Windburn and chapping. Best for babies’ delicate 
skin and for men who shave. Positively guaranteed 
not to cause a growth of hair. Contains no grease, 
bleach or chemicals. 

Avoid substitutes: —there’s only one Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond Cream. All others will disappoint you. 
Insist upon having Hinds’ Cream., At your dealer’s, 
50c.; cr if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same 
amount. Write for free sample and booklet. 


A. S. HINDS, 46 West Street, Portland, Me. 



































THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, FORMERLY MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT OF NEW YORK 


From her latest photograph by Lafayette, London 
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BALTIMORE, THE METROPOLIS OF THE 
SOUTH—ITS ROMANTIC HISTORY 
AND ITS STRATEGIC POSITION 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


' ‘HIS story of Baltimore is not a lo- 
cal story. Not one page of it is 
local. It is a part of our na- 

tional biography. 

Much of it is in the histories, but not 
all. ‘The most tragic and heroic part 


of it is not there. ‘The thrilling story 
of the Big Fire—the forty hours of flame 
that shriveled the heart of the city into 
a prairie of ashes; and the unparalleled 
uprising of a new Baltimore—new not 
only in its wider streets and _statelier 














THE COURT-HOUSE, ON EAST FAYETTE STREET—A WHITE MARBLE STRUCTURE THAT RANKS 
AMONG THE HANDSOMEST PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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buildings, but in the sweep of its civic 
energies and ambitions—this story is as 
yet too recent to be crystallized in the 
history of the South. 

Baltimore had her day of fire in 1904. 
A spark in a cellar became a square mile 
of conflagration, fifteen hundred build- 
ings went down, and our national wealth 
was diminished by seventy-five million 
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power and self-reliance. There hap- 
pened to be eight millions in her treas- 
ury, and she used every dollar of it, and 
two millions more, to give herself wider 
streets and- a better water-front. She 
gridironed her harbor with new docks. 
She covered the Burnt District with a 
thousand buildings of steel and granite 
and white marble. And as soon as she 

















THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE—THE INSTITUTE WAS FOUNDED IN 1848, AS A SCHOOL OF THE 


ARTS. ITS HANDSOME 


AVENUE, 


FINE AND MECHANIC 
ON MOUNT ROYAL 


CARNEGIE AND OF A BALTIMOREAN, 


dollars. Never since the devastation of 
the Civil War has there been in any 
Southern State so serious and terrible a 
disaster. 

Then, before the ashes had cooled, 
Baltimore sprang to action like a modern 
Sparta. She refused outside aid. The 
State of Maryland gave her a quarter 
of a million, but she sent it back. She 
fought down disorder and famine. She 
cared for the poor and the homeless. 
She saved all her citizens alive; and such 
was the efficiency of her relief corps that 
practically no one missed a meal. 

Baltimore seized the fire as an oppor- 
tunity, rather than as a misfortune. She 
proved herself a city of amazing reserve 


CHIEFLY THROUGH THE LIBERALITY OF 


NEW BUILDING WAS RECENTLY ERECTED 
ANDREW 
MICHAEL JENKINS 

ig, with 


finished building she began to d 
the result that she will have in a few 


years a fifteen-million-dollar sewerage 
system, planned on new and unique lines. 
She is alert with energy and optimism, 
and full of enthusiasm for improvement. 
For the first time in her three-century 
career she is fully alive to her own power 
and to the special privileges of her loca- 
tion. 

Her imagination is painting pictures 
of the future—the very near future, 
when she will festoon her suburbs with 
boulevards, establish a civic center around 
a stately City Hall, fling a bridge across 
the Chesapeake, cut a deep waterway 
straight out to the Atlantic, and wrest 
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CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON, 
AND A FAMOUS FIGURE IN THE EARLY 





SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
HISTORY OF BALTIMORE 


HIS LAST PUBLIC 


ACT WAS THE INAUGURATION OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD IN 1828 


from the State Legislature the fullest 
measure of home rule. 


BALTIMORE'S STRATEGIC POSITION 


3altimore is a natural metropolis. She 
has always realized this, but never so 
keenly as since the great fire quickened 
her faculties. She has geography on her 
side. She is a hundred miles nearer to 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and the 
West than New York. She stands mid- 


way between the North and South, with 


Kurope, Africa, and South America 
linked to her by sea. 

In the assembling of the raw materials 
of commerce she is the best placed of the 
Atlantic cities. She is nearest to rich 
areas of corn and rice and cotton and 
lumber, as well as to the manufactured 
products of the New South. All the coal 
of West Virginia is at her back door, and 
the iron ore of Cuba comes directly to 
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her furnaces. So, as the current of 
industrial progress always follows, in 
the long run, the line of least resistance, 
this city at the head of Chesapeake Bay 
bids fair to become one of the chief pro- 
ducing and distributing centers of the 
world. 

Putting aside all dreams and imag- 
inings, Baltimore is larger to-day than 
Naples, Amsterdam, Madrid, Dresden, 
or Rome. She might even be divided 
into five cities and each of them would 
be larger than Athens, the ancient 
capital of the Greeks. 

Her civic revenue, paid freely by 
a free people, is greater than that of 
the republic of Peru, and very near- 
ly equal to the total tribute that was 
squeezed last year from ‘Turkey by 
the tax-collectors of the Sultan. 
Within her thirty-two square miles 
of area she has almost five hundred 
miles of streets and a hundred and 
twenty thousand buildings. Six rail- 
road systems, with a mileage equal to 
all the railways of France, focus at 
her docks, and connect with all the 


ports of the world via thirty-five 


steamship lines. Nine steamships 
and four hundred and fifty railroad 
trains a day carry the commerce of 
the Crown of the Chesapeake. 

She is a financial center, too, this 
city of many hills. Her money has 
done much to create the industrial 
South, whose amazing prosperity has 
become one of the fairy tales of 
American progress. ‘There is Bal- 
timore capital in every mile of 
Southern railway; and one whole 
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railway system—the Atlantic Coast Line 
—lies in the hands of a single Balti- 
morean, Henry Walters. 

Being herself a vital part of the South- 
land, Baltimore was first to see its pos- 
sibilities. She withdrew million after 
million from her banks and lavished it, 
with faith and energy, to restore the 
prestige and prosperity of the South. In 
all, she has invested one-fifth of a bil- 
lion, and perhaps more, in this most pa- 
triotic enterprise. Its benefits, of course, 

accrue to the whole United States; 
but it is a simple matter of geogra- 
phy to see that the rising tide of 
Southern business is bound to focus 
moré and more upon the great cen- 
tral Atlantic market of Baltimore. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN RAILROAD 


To tell of all the commercial’ 
victories won by these sons of 
Maryland would be a long story 
indeed. It was here that twenty- 
five citizens met together in the 
house of George Brown, in 1827, 
and organized the first American 
railway—the Baltimore and Ohio, 
whose headquarters have ever since 
been in the Monumental City. In 
the following year, the corner- 
stone of the company’s first build- 
ing was laid by old Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with the words: 

“T consider this among the most 
important acts of my life, second 
only to my signing the Declaration, 








THE REVOLUTIONARY MONUMENT, 
SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF 


ON MOUNT ROYAL AVENUE, 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


if even it be second to that.” 


ERECTED BY THE LOCAL 
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Carroll’s vision of the future impor- 
tance of the railroad showed rare fore- 
sight in a day when the new invention 
had to fight its way against no small op- 
position. A little later some of its ene- 
mies thought that it had received a death- 
blow, after the famous race between a 
horse and Peter Cooper’s engine—the 
first locomotive constructed in America. 
Thirteen miles of railway had been built, 
and Peter Cooper, 
who was at that time 
a resident of Balti- 
more, was challenged 
to a race by the stage- 
coach partizans. He 
accepted, and they 
pitted a magnificent 
gray horse against 
his little engine. At 
the start the horse 
led. But when the 
engine got fully un- 
der way it rattled 
past the big horse 
and held him in the 
rear until—a_ belt 
broke. Cooper, who 
was his own engi- 
neer, worked frantic- 
ally to mend the belt. 
He tore one of his 
hands in his eager- 
ness, and worked on 
with bleeding fingers, 
but he had lost the race. The gray 
horse swung ahead and reached the end 
of the line, thereby winning great praise 
and glory from the anti-railroad people. 

To-day, not only does the Baltimore 
and Ohio support fifty thousan 1! people, 
but the Pennsylvania Railroad, also, is 
in eastern Maryland, enmeshing the coast 
with a veritable network of tracks. Ballti- 
more has given to the railroad world such 
colossal figures as William T. Walters, 
founder of the Atlantic Coast Line; John 
W. Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio; 
and Ross Winans, who built the first rail- 
ways in Russia. For the near future, she 
is hoping for the completion of the link 
that will give her a direct connection 
with the West and Southwest through 
the far-reaching railway system com- 
monly known as the Gould lines. 

In transportation, whether by land or 
sea, Baltimore has been one of our pio- 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, THE 
WHO WROTE ‘*' THE STAR-SPANGLED BAN- 
DURING THE 
FORT McHENRY IN SEPTEMBER, IS8I4 
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neer cities. Her. famous clippers, a cen- 
tury ago, were the speediest craft of their 
day—narrow, low-set, tall-masted racers 
that could sail in the eye of the wind. 
And on land, it was from Baltimore that 
Congress in 1805. built its great National 
Read, which twisted westward for eight 
hundred miles.. For forty years this 
highway was to Baltimore what the Ap- 
pian Way was to Rome—the main thor- 
oughfare of its pic- 
turesque commerce. 
It gave her an im- 
mense advantage in 
the exciting race to 
the West that began 
in 1750 among the 
cities of the Atlantic 
coast. 

Baltimore is a city 
of initiative, and al- 
ways has been. It 
was here that the 
first really practical 
mower was invented 
by Obed Hussey, 
and the linotype by 
Otto Mergenthaler. 
The first and most 
famous of all tele- 
grams—that cry of 
joy and reverence— 
“What hath God 
wrought! ’’ was sent 
from Baltimore to 
Morse in Washington. Of all Amer- 
ican cities, Baltimore was the first to 
print calico, to weave silk, to refine sugar, 
and to forge armor-plates. It may even 
be truly said that our earliest notable 
victories over earth, air, and water were 
won here, for the first balloon and the 
first steam automobile were started from 
the Baltimore Town Hall in Revolu- 
tionary days; and James Rumsey, who 
has a strong claim to rank as the first 
builder of a practical steamship, began 
his experiments in the sheltered waters 
of the Patapsco. 

It was_ here, 


BALTIMORE POET 


BRITISH ATTACK ON 


that Rembrandt 
Peale, in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, gave exhibitions in his 


too, 


Baltimore Museum of a ‘method of 
lighting houses by the use of carbureted 
hydrogen gas,” carefully exacting an ad- 
mission fee from the curious. That old 
Baltimore Museum is still standing, dese- 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, ON 


CATHEDRAL STREET—ADJACENT, ON CHARLES STREET 


IS THE RESIDENCE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 


crated to the uses of the city’s water 
department. 

There are other American cities to- 
day—not many—that outrival Baltimore 
in manufactures ; but when the great wri- 


ter arrives who 


suit of homespun; and an enthusiasm 
for industrial independence was aroused 
which thrilled the young republic like the 

blast of a bugle. 
When Andrew Carnegie was a messen- 
ger-boy the largest 





shall produce the 
business history of 
the United States, 
in his chapter on 
the birth of our 
industrial era he 
will have much 
to say of Balti- 
more. Exactly one 
century ago, at 
a memorable as- 
semblage in the 
Baltimore Coffee- 
House, the Union 


American rolling- 
mill was the Hor- 
ace Abbott plant 
in Baltimore, the 
successor to Peter 
Cooper’s pioneer 
iron-works. And 
to-day there stand, 
just beyond the 
eastern rim of the 
city, the fierce 
Bessemer convert- 
ers and clanging 
rail mills of the 





Maryland Steel 





Manufacturing 
Company sprang 
into life. Its ten 
thousand _ shares, 
at fifty dollars a 
share, were bought 
in a jiffy. An 
industrial parade 





Company. Since 
the discovery of 
the immense iron 
ore deposits in 
Cuba this com- 
pany has been 
able, in large 








was set on foot, 
in which every 
marcher wore a 


THE GRAVE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
YARD OF THE WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WEST FAYETTE 


measure, to re- 
store Baltimore’s 
prestige as an 


IN THE CHURCH- 


STREET 
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iron and steel center. There is noth- 
ing too small or too large, apparently, 
for this Sparrow’s Point plant to pro- 
duce; it can make you either a spike or a 
steamship. 
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more. Look on the shelves of any gro- 
cery, and you will see her preserved 
foods — tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, 


peaches, and almost every other eatable 
that may be delivered to you in a tin can. 
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OF MARYLAND IN 1632 


From an engraving by Abraham Blotling (1657) 


As a corn-exporting port, Baltimore 
leads. She is first, too, in the making 
of many minor articles of commerce. 
Your straw hat, your shoes, your over- 
coat, were very likely made in Balti- 


Of that hardy material known as cotton 
duck, three-quarters of what we produce is 
woven in Baltimore; and if you wish to 
know its quality, ask the war-minister 
of Japan and he will tell you that the 
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Mikado’s army lived for twenty months 
in tents of Baltimore cotton duck. 

THAT LIVES 


A CITY WELL 


But, speaking of eatables, in this re- 
spect the Maryland city has no rivals, She 
is in a class by herself as a food metropo- 
lis. Here, where the climates meet, are 
the dainties of North and South, and a 
few others peculiarly her own. 
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not at all unusual for fifty or sixty cars 
of oysters to be sent inland as an inci- 
dent of a single day’s freightage. 

The industrious farmers and_ fishers 
who live at the gates of Baltimore re- 
ceive ten million dollars a year for the 
food they take from the soil and the sea. 
They get higher prices, perhaps, than 
most producers, for the reason that many 
of them sell directly to the Baltimoreans 














THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, 


THE FINEST PRIVATE COLLECTION OF 


“The question that we are apt to ask 
a stranger,” said Dr. Carroll, president 


of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, “is not ‘ How much money 
have you?’ nor ‘Who was your grand- 
father?’ but ‘What will you have to 
eat?’” 

This is the home of the diamond-back 
terrapin—three dollars a plate, and 
worth it. It is nearest the marshes where 
the canvas-back ducks are hiding; and 
as for crabs and oysters, this is the cen- 
tral spot. Last year the oyster fleet of 
these waters dredged up such a wealth 
of bivalves that nine million pounds were 
shipped in cans to other cities. It is 


OWNED BY HENRY WALTERS, AND CONTAINING WHAT IS PROBABLY 


PAINTINGS AND CERAMICS IN AMERICA 

in a number of old-fashioned markets. 
To the stranger in the city few places 
are more picturesque than the old Lex- 
ington Market—a vast scene of traffick- 
ing where all social classes meet upon an 
equal and congenial footing. 

Truly, Baltimore is a place to spend 
money as well as to earn it—a_ place 
where people really live as well as make 
a living. Even her nicknames show this. 
She is called the Oriole City, from the 
jet and golden birds that spangle her 
trees and shrubbery; and the Monu- 
mental City, from the surprising number 
and elegance of her public memorials. 

The genuine Baltimorean is many- 
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sided. He has a climate, a city, and a 
blending of land and sea that educate 
him in the pleasures of life as well as in 
its duties. He is as proud of Baltimore’s 
beauty a of her business, and alert to 
prevent tie various types of ugliness that 
an unrest ted commercialism has_in- 
flicted upo1. so many of our American 
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likable young official that the League of 
American Municipalities has elected him 
as its president. He has the honor of 
being ‘‘ the mayor of the mayors ”—per- 
haps the foremost civic figure now in 
public life. 

“There is no political rust here, and 
no graft,” said Mayor Mahool when I 
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THE 


communities. In no other manufactur- 
ing center will you find so little smoke 
and so few bill-boards. Nor will you 
find any city of equal population which 
is so creditably free from the perils and 
the discomforts of congestion. 


A WELL-GOVERNED CITY 


Also—let the pessimists and the muck- 


rakers take notice—Baltimore is a well- 
governed city. Its City Hall is a busi- 
ness-office, and not a resort of politicians 
and lobbyists. The real governing pow- 
er appears to be centered in five men, 
who are directly responsible for the city’s 
welfare. And the present mayor—J. 
Barry ‘Mahool—is such a clean-cut and 


NEW BUILDING OF THE BALTIMORE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


met him in his office. “ As you will see,” 
he continued, ‘we have been able to 
combine all the advantages of a great 
city with few of the drawbacks. Most 
of our people own their own homes. 
They are not huddled together in tene- 
ments. And so far as our city govern- 
ment is concerned, we think that it is a 
worthy model for the big private corpo- 
rations of the country.” 

To those who may be inclined to ques- 
tion the possibility of such a state of 
municipal honesty, I may say that the 
Baltimore City Hall is itself a monument 
of good government. It was actually 
built for fifty thousand dollars less than 
the original appropriation. 
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THE PEABODY INSTITUTE, ON MOUNT VERNON PLACE—THIS WAS ONE OF THE PHILANTHROPIES 
OF THE FAMOUS BALTIMORE MERCHANT, GEORGE PEABODY, WHOSE STATUE 
APPEARS AT THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL—-ANOTHER BALTIMORE MERCHANT, JOHNS HOPKINS, LEFT ABOUT 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS TO FOUND THIS HOSPITAL AND THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Baltimore labors under the seri- 
ous disadvantage of a double tele- 
phone system—a duplication which 
has no excuse for existence, and 
which robs the service of half its 
value. On the other hand, the 
street-car situation is a satisfactory 
one, and gives further evidence 
that public affairs have been han- 
dled by honest and competent men. 
There is only one street-car com- 
pany, and it is what it ought to be 
—the humble and profitable serv- 
ant of the people. It has received 
a monopoly of the streets, and 
in return it pays the city a total 
tax of two thousand dollars a 
day—nine per cent of its gross re- 
ceipts. Out of every nickel 
it pays back almost half a 
cent ; or, to put the same fact 
in another way, the first forty 
thousand people who ride on 
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Parks, with their rusted relics of 
old battlefields; and upon two 
other public playgrounds which 
were formerly the Hopkins and 
Carroll estates. 


BALTIMORE JOURNALISM 


For nearly a century and a half 
Baltimore has had newspapers that 
rank unusually high in both integ- 
rity and enterprise. In this lies 
the main reason why the grafter 
finds a chronic depression in his 
line of activity. The first local 
news-sheet, printed on a_hand- 
press in 1773, struck the key-note 
of Baltimore journalism when its 
editor announced : 


I am resolved that my paper 
shall be FREE and of NO 
PARTY. 


This man—William God- 





ck i 
THE BATTLE MONUMENT, ERECTED IN 1815 TO COMMEMORATE THE FIGHTING OF THE 
PREVIOUS YEAR—THIS MONUMENT STANDS IN FRONT OF THE POST-OFFICE 


the street-cars every morning pay their 
nickels to the city, and not to the United 
Railways and Electric Company. 

By a happy arrangement which bene- 
fits all concerned, Baltimore takes this 
street-car money and spends it on her 
parks. She lavishes it upon Druid Hill 
—that square mile of driveways, hills, 
lakes, lawns, and ravines; upon Eutaw 
Place, which is in my opinion the most 
daintily beautiful of all Southern ave- 
nues; upon Patterson and_ Riverside 


dard — appears to have been the most 
energetic editor of his day. He did 
much to establish a national postal sys- 
tem, and is said to have been the first to 
put an “extra” on the streets. 

Qf the three great dailies that register 
the public opinion of the city ‘to-day, the 
American is the oldest. It has never 
missed an issue for more than a century, 
except on one excusable occasion, in 1814, 
when the whole staff sallied forth, with 
any weapon they could pick up, from 
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rifles to pitchforks, to help to repel a 
British raid. General Felix Agnus, its 
present editor, is not only one of our fore- 
most French-Americans, but one of the 
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has been the property of the Abell 
family. 

The News, youngest and most modern 
of the Baltimore journals, has inherited 
the Goddard motto of independence. It 
is a newspaper, not an organ. About six- 
teen years ago it began its greatest work 
of publicity by ridding the city of gam- 
blers and ring-rule. It fought a desper- 
ate battle for good government against 
almost overwhelming odds, and estab- 


THE POST-OFFICE—THE COURT-HOUSE, THE CITY HALL, AND THE POST-OFFICE STAND 


TOGETHER ON 
GROUP OF 


most dignified and respected figures now 
in the public eye. 

The Sun first began to shine during the 
presidency of Martin Van Buren, and 
acquired its prestige by a series of bold 
innovations. In 1852, it put into opera- 
tion the first cylinder-press, established 
the first ‘“ pigeon - express,” built the 
first iron-front building, and was first 
to receive a Presidential message by tele- 
graph. Throughout its whole career it 


EAST FAYETTE STREET, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


AND FORM A NOTABLE 


lished a national reputation for courage 
and character. 


FAMOUS SONS OF BALTIMORE 


Passing to other lines of public service, 
we find that Baltimore has given us a 
remarkable number of noted men. Woven 
through her romantic history you will 
find tales of American sea-kings, from 
Paul Jones to Winfield Scott Schley. 
You will find lawyers and jurists of 
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THE HISTORIC FORTIFICATION THAT COMMANDS THE ENTRANCE TO THE 


HARBOR OF BALTIMORE 


the highest genius, from Daniel Dulany, 
William Pinkney, William Wirt, Rever- 
dy Johnson, Luther Martin, and Roger 
B. Taney, to Charles J. Bonaparte the 
present Attorney-General of the United 
States. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
name a more brilliant galaxy than the 
score or more of Cabinet officers who were 
bred in Baltimore. 

It was here that Andrew Carnegie 
came to learn the avocation of philan- 
thropy from Enoch Pratt. As Mr. Car- 
negie frankly admits, the very efficient 
plan whereby he has given away fourteen 


hundred libraries, and compelled the re- 
cipients (0 support them, was worked out 
by Pratt, who devoted his fortune to 
establishing the main library in Balti- 
more. It is, perhaps, in memory of Enoch 
Pratt that Carnegie has recently given 
orders that twenty branch libraries shall 
be built to put books within home-reach 
of the Baltimoreans. 

This genial city has never lacked phi- 
lanthropists. Was not George Peabody a 
Baltimorean? And John McDonogh? 
And Johns Hopkins, that eccentric old 
Quaker whose millions. bequeathed to a 
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THE SAVINGS-BANK ‘OF BALTIMORE, 


A NOTABLY HANDSOME BUSINESS BUILDING AT THE CORNER 


OF CHARLES AND BALTIMORE STREETS 


fine hospital and a great university have 
done so much to conquer ignorance and 
disease ? 

Where could you find — except per- 


haps in Chicago— another university 
that is so young, yet so renowned, 
as that which bears the name of Johns 
Hopkins? May we not call it the Amer- 
ican birthplace of the higher learning? 
May we not go even farther and say that 
in our day no other institution has battled 
so strenuously to wrench from nature the 
new facts—the new truths —the new 
ideas? In this pioneering institution the 
first biological laboratory was established, 
and experimental psychology was born. 
In medical science it has for twenty-five 
years led the way. 

It has been wel] said that the success 
of Johns Hopkins University was largely 
due to the fact that Daniel Coit Gilman, 
its first head, decided to invest the funds 
entrusted to him not in architecture, but 
in brains. He put up cheap red-brick 
buildings, but he equipped them thor- 
oughly, and gathered within them such 


men as Rowland, most eminent of all 
American experimental physicists ; Sylves- 
ter, the mathematician; Herbert Adams, 
the historian; Sidney Lanier, the poet; 
Gildersleeve, the classical scholar ; Simon 
Newcomb, the astronomer; Paul Haupt, 
the master of Semitic languages; Osler 
and Welch, those veterans of medical 
science ; and Ira Remsen, who is now the 
president, and whose text-books on chem- 
istry are being studied in every quarter 
of the civilized world. 

The Johns Hopkins diploma ranks to- 
day with that of any university in the 
world. James McNeil Whistler, son of 
a Baltimore woman, has been called the 
painter’s painter; Johns Hopkins is the 
university man’s university. Its graduates 
are sought as teachers the country over, 
and from Woodrow Wilson down they 
fill places of honor. 

Neither is this all that Baltimore has 
done for education. She is the Mecca of 
the dentists, who come to study in the 
oldest of all the dental colleges; and she 
has given to the young women of the 
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South a women’s college that measures sacred spots in a Fayette Street church- 
up to the highest standards. Music, also, yard. 

has a home in the Peabody Institute, and It was close to Baltimore that Junius 
art in the magnificent new gallery now Brutus Booth established his home, after 
being built to contain the famous Walters scoring his early successes on the Amer- 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, IN MOUNT VERNON PLACE—'‘‘ THE MONUMENT," AS 
BALTIMOREANS CALL IT. ON THE RIGHT ARE THE MOUNT VERNON PLACE 
METHODIST CHURCH AND THE PEABODY INSTITUTE 


collection. And, as for literature, it is ican stage. Edwin Booth was born on 
forever linked to Baltimore by Edgar his father’s Maryland farm, and after 
Allan Poe, whose grave is one of the his arduous years of training in the West, 
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Baltimore was first of the Eastern cities 
to welcome him as a newly risen star, des- 
tined to surpass the fame of the elder 
Booth. 

For sculptors, the Monumental City is 
a paradise. Of all American cities, she 
has done most to honor her distinguished 
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said to each one of her people: “ Do well 
and you will be remembered.” 

As for this present generation of Balti- 
moreans, they are as interesting as their 
monuments. They have developed into 
a distinctive type of Americans. It is a 
very subtle and elusive thing, the Balti- 

more spirit. It is a matter 











of feeling rather than of 
definite knowledge. The Bal- 
timoreans win you. ‘They 
are not suspicious, nor cyn- 
ical, nor self-centered. They 
have a heart-interest in you, 
even though you be no more 
than the stranger within 
their gates. 

Baltimore is a city of 
moderation. It has always 
held back from the violent 
extremes of opinion. It be- 
lieves in the balanced life. 
The eternal struggle be- 
tween the old and the new 
seems here to have been 
resolved into a truce; so 
that the average Baltimor- 
ean may be said to be both 
conservative in his respect 
for the past and progressive 
in his push toward the fu- 
ture. 

Baltimore is at once the 
headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church and_ the 
birthplace of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—the 
strongest of the Protestant 
denominations in America. 
At the back of the mosque- 








like cathedral, pillared and 


THE OBSERVATORY IN PATTERSON PARK, THE CHIEF PLEASURE- A : 
GROUND OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF BALTIMORE. ON domed, is a plain gray 
THE LEFT IS PART OF THE LINE OF EARTHWORKS house, in which lives our 
THROWN UP TO DEFEND BALTIMORE IN 1814 only American cardinal— 

James Gibbons, wholly a 

sons in memorials of marble. If it be Baltimorean, from cradle to red hat. Of 


the true aim of education, as some one 
has wittily said, to teach us to know a 
great man when we see one, then Balti- 
more may logically claim to be the pin- 
nacle of culture. 

She was first to rear a monument to 
George Washington. ‘To Columbus she 
has given two lesser memorials, one of 
them erected in 1792. ‘There are statues, 


not only of generals, but of private sol- 
diers. 


It would seem as though this city 





all our eminent Americans, he is the sim- 
plest. As likely as not, he may visit the 
White House to-day and the workhouse 
to-morrow ; but wherever he may be, he is 
the same earnest and unaffected father of 
his people. He is proud of the part that 
his State has played in establishing relig- 
ious freedom, and mentioned this at once 
when I saw him, in the little reception- 
room of his home. 

“We were first of all the colonies to 
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rise to the height of religious liberty,” he 
said. ‘ 
BALTIMORE'S EARLY HISTORY 


Whoever would understand this spirit 
of Baltimore, with its unusual mingling 
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twenty years later, like a covey of fright- 
ened birds, chased by a British army 
from their settlements in Nova Scotia, 
All manner of refugees came here— 
Puritans from Virginia, Quakers from 
Massachusetts, French merchants from 














THE CITY HALL, WITH ITS DOME, 


WITH THE POST-OFFICE AND THE COURT HOUSE, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY FEET HIGH--~TOGETHER 


THE CITY HALL NARROWLY 


ESCAPED DESTRUCTION IN THE GREAT FIRE OF I904 


of the practical and the romantic, must 
know at least a little of the story of the 


earlier days. As yet no one has. arisen 
who has told this story as it deserves to be 
told—portraying all its charm and poetry 
and tragedy and adventure. Some day 
there is sure to come a Sir Walter Scott, 
who will entwine fact and fancy around 
the voyage of Captain John Smith, the 
first white man to dare the labyrinths of 
Chesapeake Bay ; around those two small 
ships, the Ark and the Dove, with their 
little party of Cavaliers, sent out by Lord 
Baltimore to make a home in the New 
World; and around that pitiful band of 
exiled Acadians who came up the bay 


Haiti and Santo Domingo. The first 
house was built on the present site of the 
city in 1652—a tiny log-cabin which 
might be placed in the center of the 
great ballroom of the Belvedere Hotel, 
with a hundred couples on the floor. A 
century later and the cabin had led to a 
village, with a fence engirdling it, to 
keep the Indians out and the cows in. 
When the shock of the Revolution 
split the colonists into Loyalists and 
Americans, Baltimore was sufficiently pa- 
triotic to be for a time the seat of the 
Continental Congress, and to supply four 
signers for the Declaration. She had a 
“tea-party ’’ of her own, too, in the har- 
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bor, and improved upon the Boston plan 
by burning the ship after the taxed tea 
had been thrown to the fishes. It was 
Baltimore that sent out General John 
Eager Howard, the Chevalier Bayard of 
Revolutionary days. Howard’s statue— 
the work of Emmanuel Frémiet—is one 
of the lesser monuments of Mount Ver- 
non Place, which once formed part of 
his spacious estate. 

A little later, it was in Baltimore 
that George Washington made his first 
speech as President of the newly born 
republic—the speech which concluded 
with these memorable words: 

No fear of encountering difficulties, and 
no dread of losing popularity, shall ever 
deter me from pursuing what I conceive to 
be the true interests of my country. 


Out of the patriotism of Baltimore 
grew-that finest of all national anthems, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” It was 
written one day in September, 1814. A 
British fleet was bombarding the city, 
and concentrating most of its fire upon 
Fort McHenry. It chanced that a Bal- 
timorean named Francis Scott Key—a 
man of fine feeling and poetic genius— 
was on board one of the British ships. 
The guns on both sides roared on until 
after midnight; then the shore batteries 
stopped. Had they surrendered? Key 
strained his eyes shoreward in an agony 
of apprehension. In those hours of pa- 
triotic anguish, his master-poem was born. 
Swiftly he wrote the fine lines: 

Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early 
light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 

last gleaming: 
Whose broad stripes and_ bright 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so 

gallantly streaming? 


stars, 
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The star-spangled banner is still there, 
and always shall be. I went down 
through acres of docks and warehouses 
to see it floating over the old grass-cov- 
ered breastworks of Fort McHenry. 
Poetry and romance and adventure! 
These explain that subtle spirit of Balti- 
more which compels even rampant com- 
mercialism to keep its place. Every- 
where in the biography of the city you 
will find the touch of sentiment. Was 
not this the scene of our only royal love- 
story, when Jerome Bonaparte lost his 
heart to Betsy Patterson, and told her so 
in the whirl of the ballroom by flinging 
a golden chain around her neck? Was 
it not the Betsy Pattersons of two genera- 
tions later who compelled the Prince of 
Wales—now King Edward VII—to ex- 
claim: “Is it possible that the world can 
produce such beautiful women? ”—a 
question which is still appropriate, I dare 
to confess.* And was not this city of 


hills and waterways the first to welcome 
the actor and the sculptor and the dan- 
cing-master, as well as the manufacturer 
and the professor of the higher learning ? 


A magnificent city of work and play— 
that is Baltimore. Proud of her past 
and confident of her future, she is build- 
ing up the busier and more beautiful 
community that is to be; and doing her 
full share, or perhaps a little more, to 
add to the prosperity and integrity and 
happiness of the American people. 





*In the interests of strict historical accuracy, it 
should be stated that these words are attributed, by 
various traditions, to several historical characters. One 
story is that they were uttered by George IV, when 
Marianne Caton, Charles Carroll’s bewitching grand- 
daughter, was presented at the English court. Other 
authorities ascribe them either to Jerome Bonaparte or 
to the Marquis de Lafayette. The patriotic Baltimorean 
believes that all these versions are true, and that the 
question springs naturally to the lips of every one who 
is confronted for the first time with that peculiar love- 
liness which, as Edward Pinkney said, has in it less of 
earth than of heaven. 
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3 OM,” said Mrs. Thurston, look- 

ing up from the letter she was 

reading, “the Winslows are 

coming to Munich. They will get here 
early to-morrow morning.” 

“You don’t say so!” said the assist- 
ant professor of English literature. 
“ That’s great! Will they stay long?” 

“No, only one day. They are just 
stopping over to see us—they’ve seen 
Munich lots of times before.” 

“They show their good taste,” re- 
marked the man of learning genially. 
“ But it’s a good thing the general public 
doesn’t know we’re here; the transpor- 
tation facilities would be overtaxed.” 

Mrs. Thurston sighed with relief. 

“T’m so glad to see you take it cheer- 
fully!” she said. ‘‘ Of course, we must 
ask them out to dinner; and I wasn’t 
sure how much money we had.” 

“Thundering guns! I never thought 
of that!” exclaimed Thurston, plunging 
into his pockets. ‘‘ Ask them out to din- 
ner, Genevieve! We've got just twenty 
marks ten pfennigs to our name, and the 
next draft not due for five weeks. I 
don’t see any dinners on our list this 
month; not much.” 

‘“‘ Then we must invite them here,” said 
Mrs. Thurston, her brow clouding. “ Oh, 
dear, how provoking!” 

“Not we!” said her husband decided- 
ly. “I value their friendship too much 
to test it with sausage and cold sauer- 
kraut, and old Grautch’s table-manners. 
Besides, the board’s overdue.” 

“Oh, but we must do something!” 
protested Mrs. Thurston distressfully. 
“Think of all they’ve done for us! We 
can’t let them come here without enter- 
taining them at all.” 
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The scholar frowned. 

“No, we can’t,” he agreed. ‘ And 
after visiting them for two weeks in Vi- 
enna, we can’t put them off with a day 
at the free museum. As nearly as I can 
see, Genevieve, there’s nothing for it but 
to vamose.” 

‘““ Vamose? ” 
blankly. 

“Yes, fade—scatter—git, you know. 
We'll leave a note at their hotel saying 
that we’re suddenly called out of town 
and won’t be able to get back until they 
are gone. Then we'll adjourn to some 
place well out of telescope range, and 
pass the day in strict retirement.” 

Mrs, Thurston demurred. ‘“ It doesn’t 
seem quite truthful,” she said. 

“Now, Genevieve!” expostulated her 
lord, ‘which seems truthfuller to you 
—to say that we’re obliged to be away, 
or to say that we’re simply stuffy with 
money, and can’t be happy until we chuck 
ten or fifteen dollars of it down their 
throats? I thought so! Pass me a 
piece of paper, then, and I’ll keep your 
hands clean from perjury by doing the 
deed. You be studying the Baedeker to 
see where we'll vanish to.” 

There was a brief silence while the 
man of learning wrote and his wife re- 
searched. Then, suddenly raising her 
head, Mrs. Thurston spoke up enthusi- 
astically. 

“Let’s go to Oberammergau!” she 
said. “ I’ve always wanted to see it, and 
on the map it’s only about a quarter of 
an inch away.” 

“The very place!” said her spouse. 
“Improving, adjacent, and_ cheap. 
You're a gre it strategist, Genevieve— 
strong on planning flank movements! ” 


queried Mrs. Thurston 
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Mrs. Thurston plunged into the time- 
table. 

“There aren’t many trains,”’ she said. 
“One at quarter of six, one at ten, and 
one at three in the afternoon. Of course 
the ten o’clock is the only possible one.” 

“No, no,” said the scholar. ‘‘ When 
you get such a rare chance to kill two 
birds with one stone you ought to do it 
right. The earlier 
we go and the 
longer we stay, the 
less risk we run of 
seeing the Winslows, 
and the more. we 
learn about Ober- 
ammergau. ’Tisn’t 
often you get such 
a maximum of re- 
sult for such a 
minimum of effort. 
We'll go on the first 
train, and come back 
on the last.” 

“But quarter of 





six, Tom!” said 
Mrs. Thurston, 
aghast. “And the 


station a mile 
away!” 

“That’s nothing— 
nothing at all in the 
cause of enlighten- 
ment and economy,” 
said her lord firmly. 
“Come, Genevieve, 
follow my example ; 
scorn the seductions of ease. Is your 
spirit made of lemon jelly, that it can’t 
stand up under a trifling inconvenience?” 

Mrs. Thurston looked doubtful, but 
she rose like a dutiful wife and set the 
alarm-clock for a quarter to five. 

A quarter to five came unwontedly 
early on Saturday morning. ‘The two 
strategists had barely gone to bed and 
hunted out two satisfactory dreams when 
the little bell went off with a peculiarly 
exasperating r-r-ring close to their ears. 
Thurston, with great presence of mind, 
leaned over and put a pillow on the 
clock; but Mrs. Thurston—upon whom 
the task of living up to the family prin- 
ciples always devolved—firmly took it 
off again, and goaded her husband to 
the rising-point. Sleepily they stumbled 
about their toilet, sleepily brewed and 
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sleepily swallowed a hasty cup of coffee, 
and sleepily journeyed down the stair- 
case to the outer door. 

The streets of Munich were very cold, 
very dark, aiid extraordinarily empty. 
The street-lamps threw wide, wavering 
circles of light over the black and glis- 
tening pavements, and lighted the hur- 
rying Thurstons into painful conspic- 
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uousness. Their footfalls struck sharp 
echoes from the silent stones, and unex- 
pected policemen popped out from dark 
corners to stare suspiciously at them. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Thurston. “I’m so 
embarrassed! I feel like a fugitive from 
justice.” : 

“Well, you would insist on getting 
up in the dead of night,” grumbled her 
husband. “If we were sleeping like 
law-abiding Christians in our private 
apartments, nobody would think of flash- 
ing search-lights on us. Let’s take a 
cab.” 

“Can we afford it?” 
Thurston anxiously. 

“Of course we can!” responded the 
scholar. “ Aren’t we saving a dinner?” 

On arrival at the station, it developed 
that cabs hired before seven o’clock were 


asked Mrs. 
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charged for at double rates; but by this 
time the spirit of adventure was begin- 
ning to conquer. the baneful influence of 
the alarm-clock in the assistant professor, 
and he paid without a murmur. Cheer- 
fully, too, he remitted the extortionate 
railway-station charge for a small guide- 
book and an American magazine; but 
when he turned away from the ticket- 
window and rejoined his wife his seren- 
ity was a little disturbed. 

“By George, that was a close shave!” 
he said. “I asked for two second-class 
round-trip tickets and was putting ‘em 
into my pocket, and when I went to pay 
for ’em it turned out they cost three 
marks more than I had. So I told the 
man that my wife had epilepsy, and that 
I just saw her succumbing to a fit in the 
corner; and then I left the tickets there 
and faded imperceptibly away to the 
third-class window. I was just in time; 
another minute would have seen us in 
the penitentiary.” 

Mrs. Thurston looked troubled. 

“Are you sure we aren’t making a 
mistake to go to a place that costs so 
much?” she asked. 

“Oh, positive! The price of a third- 
class ticket is simply invisible to the 
naked eye. I got so much change that 
I feel like an importation of bullion. 
Don’t you begin worrying, Genevieve; 
you can hear how I rattle with coin, 
and you must remember that we are sav- 
ing a dinner. Hence, loathed melan- 
choly!” 

With such cheery and confident prat- 
tle did Thurston soothe the uneasy spirit 
of economy in his wife until their train 
left the station and retreat was no longer 
possible. 

The journey proved a longer one than 
the travelers expected. First there was 
a two hours’ passage to Murnau, then 
came a half-hour’s wait in that frozen 
little hamlet, and then another hour of 
jolting and swaying in an electric-car 
before they reached Oberammergau. 
The memory of their matutinal cup of 
coffee vanished, and was replaced by 
a yearning anticipation of luncheon. 
Around them the peasants who filled the 
third-class compartment were solacing 
the pains of travel.in the usual hearty 
German way; and soon even the odors 
of pumpernickel, cheese, and sausage 
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came to have an alluring sweetness that 
was almost unbearable. 

““ Well, here we are at last!” said Mrs. 
Thurston, as they alighted into the snow 
of Oberammergau. “I thought it would 
never be over. What shall we see first?” 

‘““We'll see the hotelkeeper and or- 
der the solidest meal we can get hold 
of,” said Thurston promptly. “I don’t 
stir one inch to see Main Street or the 
post-office or the public library until I 
get myself upholstered internally. Not 
lunch, mind you, but dinner!” 

“ But, Tom, it’s too early!’ remon- 
strated Mrs. Thurston. ‘A person can’t 
dine at half past nine!” 

“Can't he! If I’d got off that train 
an hour earlier,’ replied her lord, “ I’d 
have shown you how thoroughly the 
thing can be done at half past eight. Be 
reasonable, Genevieve. Is it appropri- 
ate for half of a family to dine alone 
while the other half starves for a mere 
pig-headed principle? If the reporters 
of the Oberammergau Clarion should see 
me feeding with a beatific smile while 
you roamed the streets with a lean and 
hungry look, wouldn’t there be a scan- 
dal in high life?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Thurston, weak- 
ening, ‘if you are bound to, of course 
you will. But don’t order a great deal. 
We haven’t much money.” 

Her husband rattled the change in his 
pockets. 

“Enough for a ‘temporary filling,’” 
he said contentedly. 

The innkeeper, a genial and friendly 
person, rubbed his hands and smiled upon 
them. A soup? Ja wohl/—the beef was 
even now boiling. A chicken? Gans 
gewiss'—only it must first be caught, 
and that is lively work for a fat old 
fellow. A salad? Gott, ja/—but it 
must be fetched from neighbor Hein- 
rich’s hotbed. Yes, a good dinner—but 
it must take two hours at least to prepare. 

Thurston groaned; but the innkeeper 
was full of suggestions and advice. There 
was no lack of ways, it seemed, to pass 
the time. He would send his son Peter 
for the keys of the museum and the 
theater, and they should see everything. 
While they waited they could visit the 
players, who were all close at hand. S¢. 
John the Baptist was a very pleasant 

man, and St. John the Evangelist, too; 
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THE LAW OF 
St. Joseph lived just down the street, and 
the Christus near by him. He called 
them all, quaintly enough, by the names 
they bore in the play; and as the Thurs- 
tons turned away he added artlessly that 
they were all letting their hair grow 
for the next performance, but that the 
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unwonted seriousness. ‘“ You believe that 
those personages are Eternal Verities, 
don’t you? Then why isn’t this man’s 
way of talking just as respectful as your 
way of acting as if they shouldn’t be 
mentioned in polite society? I think 
you’re the heathen, to suppose that a lit- 
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‘‘THAT IS MY LIKENESS; I AM ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST” 


Virgin Mary would no longer be eligi- 
ble, as she was going to be married. 

“Well, Jinny,” said Thurston cheer- 
fully, ‘shall we go around and leave 
cards on the Holy Family?” 

“Oh, Tom!” exclaimed Mrs. Thurs- 
ton. ‘ How can you? I think it’s dread- 
ful, the way that man talked, as if they 
were all living right around here. It’s 
heathenish ! ” 

* Now, look here!” said Thurston with 


tle perfectly courteous conversation will 
blow them away!” 

“Oh, don’t!” begged Mrs, Thurston, 
the tears coming to her blue eyes. “I 
can’t bear to hear you talk that way! 
Something awful will happen to you!” 

Her husband patted her cheek in the 
sight of all Oberammergau. 

“Nothing worse than hurting ‘your 
dear little feelings could happen to me,” 
he said. “ I’1l be mummer than the mum- 
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my of Mummeses II. All the same, I 
would like to get acquainted with the 
hierarchy.” 

“IT wouldn’t see them for worlds,” said 
Mrs. Thurston vehemently. “It would 
make me feel like a wicked heathen. Tom, 
there are some pretty souvenir post-cards 
in that little shop. This would be a 
good time to get them.” 

“Ves, I suppose we might as well 
have it over,”’ said Thurston resignedly. 

He followed his wife into a little 
room, where a small show-case of cards 
and photographs was presided over by 
a kind-faced, elderly man. 

“T would like a few post-cards, if 
you please,” said Mrs. Thurston politely. 

“Yes, all who come here want post- 
cards,” said the old man, smiling proud- 
ly. “And I have very fine ones. Here 
is the theater—here the church—here the 
great monument; and here are pictures 
of the players—the Virgin, St. Peter, St. 
John, St. Elizabeth, and many fine photo- 
graphs of the Christus.” 


THEY SPED DOWN THE STREET IN SILENCE 
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“No, no!” said Mrs. Thurston hur- 


riedly. ‘I would rather not have those. 
These of the buildings are enough. 
Tom, please give him some money.” 

“What, none of the Christus?” said 
the old man, astonished. “ Here is one 
with his hair long, and one with it short. 
And here is one—a very fine one—of 
myself; I am Joseph.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Thurston. 
“Tom, he’s one of them! Come away 
quickly!” And turning her face away, 
she made for the door. 

“But your change, gnddige frau!” 
exclaimed the old man. “It is eighty 
pfennigs! ” 

“Never mind!” said Mrs. Thurston 
breathlessly. 

She pulled the door open with a con- 
vulsive tug and stumbled into the street. 


“Hold on!” cried her husband, 
plunging after. “ Where’s the fire?” 
“Oh, Tom!” said Mrs. Thurston, 


“Just 


' 


turning a shocked face to him. 
think, that nice old man is one of them 

“Well, you see he didn’t 
eat you alive,” said Thurston. 
“Don’t you want to try an- 
other?” 

“No, indeed!’ answered 
she. ‘“ Not .for anything. 
But, Tom, I haven’t any 
souvenirs. I left my cards 
behind.” 

“We'll get you some- 
thing else,” said ‘Thurston. 
“There’s a nice little wood- 
carving shop over there; how 
does that hit you?” 


“Oh, that’s better!” said 
she. “‘ There won’t be any 
pictures of anybody there. 


Let’s try it.” 

As they entered, a man 
who sat carving by the win- 
dow greeted them hospitably 
and came forward to show 
his wares. Mrs. Thurston 
chose a little figure of a 
bearded man with camel’s- 
hair robe and staff. The 
shopkeeper smiled at her as 
he wrapped it up. 

“One mark, please,” he 
said. ‘‘ That is my likeness; 
I am St. John the Baptist. 
You have given me a three- 
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mark piece; if you will have the kind- 
ness to wait—”’ 

“Oh, no change, please!” gasped Mrs. 
Thurston. “ I—I’d rather not take any. 
Good—good-by! ” 

She darted swiftly out of the door, 
nearly overturning a small child on the 
step. Her husband followed more slowly. 

“Well!” he said. ‘“ We are in soci- 
ety, and no mistake!” 

“Oh, isn’t it awful!” breathed Mrs. 
Thurston. ‘ Imagine buying knickknacks 
from St. John! I left it behind, too—I 
was so startled!” 

‘““ We'll try once more,” said the assist- 
ant professor. “A fellow would be a 
tin-horn to take his girl on a pleas- 
ure excursion and not buy her a present. 
Over yonder on the corner is a little 
shop-window with some pottery; let’s go 
there.” 

Mrs. Thurston hesitated. 


“T’d love to,” she said, “but I’m 


afraid we’d run into some more of them.” 

“T’ll scout,” said Thurston. He went 
to the little house: and looked in at the 
window that held the modest display ; 
then he returned to report. “ All safe,” 
he said; ‘‘there’s nobody there but a 
woman in a checkered apron. She can’t 
be the Virgin, because she’s got two 
husky children, and she’s too young for 
St. Anne, and too fat for St. Elizabeth.” 

Mrs. Thurston breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Then we'll go,” she said, “if you’re 
sure we can afford to spend any more.” 

“Of course we can!”’ said the scholar. 
“ Aren’t we saving a dinner?” 

The woman in the shon greeted them 
with the usual Oberamniergau kindliness, 
and smiled with pleasure over Mrs. 
Thurston’s delight in her wares. 

“My -husband made them all,” she 
said. ‘‘ You want this little blue bowl? 
It is seventy-five pfennigs.” 

Thurston, fishing in his pockets, gave 
a low exclamation, but handed the 
woman a coin without further comment. 

“This is two marks,” said the woman. 
“T have no change; I must call my hus- 
band. Anton!” 

A man in blue, clay-spattered gar- 
ments entered from an inner room, and 
greeted the guests with a hearty “ Good 
morning, friends!” The Thurstons caught 
their breath and glanced at each other, 
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both more startled than they would have 
cared to admit. ‘There was no mistaking 
the beautiful, kindly face, the long, fair 
hair, the short, fair beard. ‘The shop- 
woman, beaming with pride, effected an 
introduction as if it were the most com- 
monplace thing in the world. 

“My husband, the Christus!” she 
said. ‘Anton, the lady and gentleman 
want one mark twenty-five in change.” 

Mrs. Thurston found her voice. 

“No, no!” she protested. ‘‘ Please do 
not give me any change! I—TI cannot 
take it! I must go!” 

Breathing very fast, her cheeks very 
red, she hurried from the little shop as 
fast as her feet could carry her. 

“That was a startler,” admitted 
Thurston as he joined her. “ But allow 
me to suggest, my angel, that this pro- 
pensity of vours for taking no change 
is reducing our capital considerably.” 

“T couldn’t help it!” panted Mrs. 
Thurston. “I couldn’t haggle over pen- 
nies with—with saints and angels!” 

“Your principle is laudable, but your 
backing is pretty weak,” said her spouse. 
“Looks as if we couldn't afford to as- 
sociate with saints any more. Maybe 
villains come cheaper. Let’s look up 
Judas.” 

Mrs. Thurston was too dazed to offer 
any objection, and they inquired their way 
at once to that worthy’s house. A 
woman knelt’ on the doorstep, scrubbing 
it white and clean in defiance of the 
muddy snow around it. She looked up 
inquiringly as the two approached. 

“ How’ll I ask for him?” whispered 
the scholar. ‘ It doesn’t sound very flat- 
tering to call a man Judas.” 

“No, no, it wouldn’t be polite,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Thurston. ‘ Call him—call 
him Wr. /scariot.” 

“Good day,” said Thurston, bowing 
courteously to the woman. “Is Herr 
Iscariot at home?” 

The woman looked at him rather sus- 
piciously, but rose and shuffled into the 
house. She left them in a clean little 
parlor with a damp, brick floor, and slip- 
pered down the hall. A brisk little fox- 
terrier entered as she left, and stood 
on guard, sniffing intelligently. The 
Thurstons looked around them. There 
were the usual sofa, the usual table with 
one straight chair on each side of it, and 
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the usual stove; and against the wall 
stood a large sign, reading: ‘‘ Johann 
Schmidt, Mahler.” 

“Good gracious, Tom murmured 
Mrs. Thurston. “ He’s a painter! What- 
ever shall we do? We can’t buy a pic- 


9 


ture! ; 
“T should think not!” exclaimed Mr. 


Thurston. ‘“‘ What a mess, Genevieve! 
It looks to me like another flank move- 
ment.” 

“Ves, let’s go,” assented Mrs. Thurs- 
ton. “It’s the only way.” 

The dog, as if scenting danger, gave 
a sharp bark, and at the same instant a 
voice spoke in the doorway. 

“Good day, gentleman and lady. You 
wished to see me?” 

It was too late. They braced them- 
selves for a painful moment. The man 
who entered was the traditional Judas, 
with hollow cheek, deep-set eye, square, 
black beard, and tumbled hair; but his 
face, though somber, was not unkind, 
and the Thurstons felt impelled to let 
him down as gently as possible. 

‘Ves, we asked for you, sir,” said the 
scholar. ‘‘We are seeing Oberammer- 
gau, and we thought we would like— 
ah—to see you.” 

“Ves,” said Judas. 

“This is a pleasant place,” resumed 
Thurston. ‘“ The situation among the 
mountains is fine. Do you have more 
visitors in winter or in summer?” 

“ Ves,” said Judas simply. Conversa- 
tion was evidently not his forte. 

The assistant professor grew nervous, 
and shot rather wild. 

“The play must be a very pleasant 
amusement for you,” he remarked. “I 
suppose you enjoy your part very much.” 

Mrs. Thurston gasped with horror. 
Come what might, she must rescue the 
conversation from her husband’s hands. 
Impelled by a wild impulse, she turned 
to the host and inquired abruptly: 

“Have you anything to sell?” 

A wave of animation swept over the 
peasant’s solemn face. 

“Yes,” he answered eagerly. 

“T would like,” said Mrs. Thurston 
rashly, desperately—‘ I would like to 
see some of your pictures!” 

Judas’s face fell again. 

““T am a house-painter,” he said som- 
berly. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Thurston 
buoyantly. In the exuberance of her re- 
lief she overcame a deeply rooted preju- 
dice and leaned over to pat the observant 


terrier. ‘‘ What a nice little dog!” she 
said. 

“Yes!” said Judas, brightening 
again. ‘‘ That is it! She has puppies! 


They are for sale!” 


“Oh!” said Mrs. Thurston faintly. 

The scholar seized the situation like a 
master. 

“How delightful!” he said. “ Will 
you bring one of them to show us? My 
wife adores dogs.” 

Judas jumped up promptly, his face 
almost cheerful. The little dog, as if 
pleased by this tribute, ranged herself 
close by Mrs. Thurston’s side. Mrs. Ju- 
das was nowhere in sight, and they heard 
the back door shut behind her husband. 

“ Now, then!” hissed Thurston. ‘‘ Back 
to the woods—double quick—march! ” 

In a trice they were up and out, and 
the door was closed softly upon their 
heels. They skulked swiftly and silently 
around a corner, turned up another street, 
and stopped in the lee of a barn to catch 
their breath. 

“Well, Mrs. 
arch-conspirator. 
from burnings! ” 

“Oh, wasn’t it a narrow escape!” 
panted the lady. ‘“‘ What if they saw us! 
What if they should follow!” 

“We'll continue the retreat,” said her 
husband, grasping her hand. “ We’ll go 
up to the inn and see how dinner’s get- 
ting on, and whether Peter has come with 
the keys.” 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Thurston, fixing 
him with a stern eye, ‘‘ how much money 
have we?” 

His look changed. 

“Must you know?” he pleaded. Her 
stern glance did not waver. “ Well, 
then,” he said, burrowing deep into both 
pockets, “we'll face the worst. I am 
happy to inform you, Mrs. Thurston, that 
we are possessed of five pfennigs—ex- 
actly one cent and a quarter.” 

“Oh, me!” gasped Mrs. Thurston. 
“What shall we do?” 

The man of learning was equal to the 
occasion. 

““ Now, listen to me,” he said impress- 
ively. “ Our first and most imperative 


Thurston!” said the 
“Snatched like brands 
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‘““TomM! GENEVIEVE! 


duty is to be fed. 


Come what may, I 
will eat. ‘Therefore, I shall go to that 
inn and take that aged man by the throat, 
and tell him that for a slice of 
bread and an egg for each of us I will 
shovel the paths, or mow the lawn, or 
kill him and his defenseless wife. You 
may do as you please, Genevieve, about 
following; my course is clear.” 

He strode off, earnest and purpose- 
ful of mien. Mrs. Thurston sighed and 
trotted after him. To beg—to disappoint 
poor Judas and the kind old landlord— 
to leave Peter unrequited for his trouble 
about the keys—oh, what a wretched 
business! But she held her peace, and 
only shook her pretty head sadly. 

When they reached the inn, the good 
landlord “was nowhere visible. Mrs. 
Thurston shrank shamefacedly into a 
corner of the hall, while her spouse stood 
waiting by the desk. In the silence, her 
attention was attracted by the scurrying 
of small feet near her. 

“Oh, Tom!” she exclaimed in dismay. 
“Here’s Mr. Judas’s dog!” 











LOOK AT US—WE’RE HERE!” 


But her lord was lost in a deeper dis- 
may of his own. He had glanced idly 
at the open register, and the first item 
that met his eye was: 


J. W. Winslow and Mrs. Winslow, New 
York, U.. S.. A. 


” 


“ Holy smoke! 
voice of horror. 
lows are here!” 

It was not time for speech. Mutely 
they stared at each other for a moment. 
Then, moved by a common impulse, they 
turned and made for the door. 

They sped down the street in silence 
The little car that leaves Oberammergau 
once an hour was waiting in its usual 
place, and toward it they bent their fren- 
zied steps. When they were almost in 
sight of the goal Thurston felt an ago- 
nized tug at his sleeve, and, following 
his wife’s pointed finger, saw two famil- 
iar backs before a neighboring shop-win- 
dow. Palpitating, they dashed around 
a corner, zigzagged wildly through a 
stretch of back streets, and at length, 


he ejaculated, in a 
‘“* Genevieve, the Wins- 
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with the desperate courage of hunted 
creatures, sped into the open and pre- 
cipitated themselves into the embrace 
of the friendly car. 

“Saved!” panted Thurston as they 
dropped into a seat. “ By ginger, that 
was the closest shave of all!” 

“Saved!” gasped Mrs. Thurston. 
“Oh, Tom, I am so thankful! ” 

It was then that a whispering, patter- 
ing sound made itself heard beneath a 
neighboring seat. They turned with a 
sickening expectation of new horrors. In 
a moment a sharp, white nose protruded 
itself and warmly greeted the trousers of 
the man of learning. 

“Oh, this is too much groaned 
Thurston weakly. “It’s that /scariot 
pu] bie 

Mrs. 
one hopeless minute. 
a choked voice: 

“What are you going to do?” 

Her husband rose wearily. 

“TIT shall take it back,” he _ said. 
“ Wife-murder and dog-stealing are the 
two crimes. to which I will not stoop. 
But don’t expect me to escape again, 
Genevieve. Look your last upon me.” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Thurston. 
“I’m coming, too! I won't be left be- 
hind!” ; 

“Now, Genevieve!’’ remonstrated her 
husband. ‘‘ Why two young lives sac- 
rificed where one would do? It’s ex- 
travagant!” 

“IT am coming,” said Mrs. Thurston 
firmly, and clutching one leg of the re- 
monstrant dog, she followed her husband 
from the car. 

Facing them squarely, bearing straight 
down upon them, was their doom. They 


iad 


Thurston held her breath for 
Then she asked in 
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turned their faces away, but it was too 
late. 

“Tom! Genevieve!” cried two joy- 
ful voices. ‘“‘ Look at us—we’re here!” 

The man of learning set down the dog 
and went forward. 

“T see you are, 
are we. 
us.” 

“We thought you were never com- 
ing!” cried Mrs. Winslow. ‘‘ We’ve 
been watching and watching for you, but 
we didn’t hear the car come in. Your 
train must have been a little ahead of 
time.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” gasped Mrs. 
Thurston, “that you knew we were 
here?” 

“Why, of course we did! Why else 
did we come?” responded the Winslows 
in chorus. 

“ But why—but how—but when—” 
stammered the astounded Thurstons. 

“Why, we went to your pension. as 
soon as we got your note, and the land- 
lady told us you were coming here. 
Then we knew, by your leaving so sud- 
denly, that you must have to write an 
article about the place, and at first we 
thought we wouldn’t follow. But then 
we remembered that you’d have to eat, 
anyway, and you might:as well eat with 
us; so we came along in the auto, and 
we've ordered the biggest dinner the old 
town can set up. Come along with us, 
Tom and Genevieve! Isn’t this great?” 

The assistant professor sought his 
wife’s hand in the midst of the happy 
hubbub. 

‘“‘ Anyway, Genevieve,” he whispered in 
her ear, “I told you we were saving a 


99 


dinner! 


oe «9 


ne said. ‘And so 


Take us, and do your will upon 


MY HOME 


THE pictures that adorn my study wall, 
Like stars upon a dear, familiar sky, 

The books that line my shelves—good comrades all— 
The friendly pipes that at my elbow lie, 

A lamp alight, a rose abloom, and you, 

Make home for me, where’er God puts us two. 


No hut so squalid but it would suffice; 

No battlemented castle, grim and stout, 
Too cold to hold my little paradise, 

Or, holding that, could bar contentment out. 
With just these things—so simple and so rare— 
And you, ’tis home, beloved, anywhere! 


Helen Rowland 











THE CURIOUS 


*“ERASSES” 


FOUND 


ON -ANCIENT TOMBS IN ENGLAND 


BY E. BOYER BROWN 


T was a curious 

English  cus- 

tom of the 

Middle Ages, and 

one that lasted 

into Stuart times, 

to commemorate 

the dead with “brasses,” or metal 

efligies. These were usually attached to 

flat gravestones, which formed part of the 

pavement of the church, and covered the 

last resting-place ‘of the dead. Some- 

times, however, the coffin rested upon the 

pavement, and an altar-tomb was built 

over it, with the metal effigy affixed to 

the top stone. Occasionally some distin- 

guished man had a double memorial—a 

stone effigy on the altar-tomb and a brass 
on the wall beside it. 

Those who have never made any study 
of these old brasses have little idea of 
the great interest they possess for the 
antiquarian, and of the valuable side- 
‘lights they throw upon the history of the 
past. They might do much more for the 
historian had it not been for the wave 
of church restoration which swept over 
England from forty to fifty years ago. 
Church after church, about that time, 
was so effectually cleaned out that it is a 
wonder any brasses remain to us. Those 
that survived were in most cases removed 
from their original position, and sepa- 
rated from the dead whose resting-places 
they were intended to mark. 

Although Westminster Abbey contains 


several fine specimens, but few of the 
English brasses are to be found in the 
large towns. ‘The great majority are 
scattered through the rural churches, 
one here, one there, for, as a rule, they 
commemorated the local squire or the 
parish priest. Nor are they evenly dis- 
tributed throughout England, most of 
them being in the southeastern half of the 
country—south of the Wash and east of 
a line drawn north and south through 
Birmingham. ‘They are most numerous 
in Norfolk. 

Brasses may be grouped according to 
their date, or according to the social 
position of those they represent. ‘The 
medieval trader could not emulate a 
knight, though a merchant’s wife might 
emulate the knight’s lady. No two 
brasses are precisely alike, but it is 
thought that not one is an actual like- 
ness. Not all are in equally good 
condition, many having lost limbs or ac- 
cessories in the centuries that have passed 
since they were set in place. 


SOME EARLY BRASSES 


The brass of Sir John Daubernon, 
shown on page 328, is the most ancient in 
England. It is in the chancel of the lit- 
tle village church of Stoke d’Abernon— 
locally pronounced Stoke de Abernon— 
in Surrey. With it is a similar memorial 
of Sir John’s son and namesake, and both 
brasses are in splendid preservation. The 
elder knight is clad in the chain-armor 
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which had been in vogue during crusading times 
down to the date of his death in 1277. The younger, 
who died in 1327, wears armor reenforced with steel 
plates over the arms and legs; and instead of tlie unpro- 
tective drapery, there is a stout leather garment over 
his chain-armor. 

Each knight bears a shield charged with the family 
device—on a field azure, a chevron of gold. The blue 
enamel remains on the shield of the elder Daubernon, 
but all the coloring is lost from that of the younger, 
only the roughened surface of the field showing where 
it once was. The spurs of the two knights are of en- 
tirely different make from later spurs, and even the fifty 
years between father and son have made a change. 

The earliest brass com- 

memorating a woman is that 
of Margarete de Camoys, at 
Trotton, near Midhurst, in 
Sussex. It includes a canopy 
—or rather there is still a 
depression in the stone, where 
once there was a canopy. On 
the slab there were also eight 
shields larger than the five 
inserted in the brass itself. 
These, which doubtless bore 
charges, have been lost, and 
on both brass and slab there 
remain unsightly voids. 

In the same church there 
are brasses to a Lord Camoys 
of a hundred years later, who 
commanded the left wing of 
the English army at Agin- 

- court, and to his wife. ‘This 
Lady Camoys is one of Shake- 
speare’s characters, the “ fair 

was wife to 
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SIR JOHN DAUBERNON THE EL- 
DER—THE MOST ANCIENT t a 
BRASS IN ENGLAND, REP- Kate who 

RESENTING A KNIGHT Harry Hotspur before she 


er re married Lord Camoys. 


DaTE— : 
ans-0 Gatet of Stoke North-countrymen can see 


d’Abernon, Surrey. an imperfect brass of the 
early period in York Minster 
—that of Archbishop Grenefeld; but of the twenty most 
ancient extant brasses nearly all are within a hundred 
miles of London. 
The Quintin brass, shown on page 329, is a type of 
another early group. It is in the old church of Clyffe 
Pypard, a remote village under the Wiltshire downs, 
between Swindon and Chippenham. There is another 
Quintin of the same period (1397) at Brandsburton, in 
Yorkshire, and a third brass of the same type is at Acton yarGarETE DE cAMoYS— 
Burnell, in Shropshire; but all of the others are south THE oLDEST BRASS IN 
of the Wash. The outer garment of these knights is of ENGLAND THAT COM- 
leather, with steel worn underneath it. ner me 
The brasses of London are not particularly interesting, p,;,ce—Church of Trot: 
the great fire of 1666 having probably destroyed many of ton, Sussex. 
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the best specimens. 


Edmund. 


in length. 


11” meet her in that play. 
After her husband’s death— 
he was smothered by order 
of Richard II, his nephew— 
she retired into the nunnery 
at Barking, in Essex, of 
which she became  abbess. 
Over the figure on her grave 
is a canopy, on which appear 
not only her crest, the swan 
of Bohun, but many shields 
of arms which were hers to 
bear, either by descent or by 
alliance. 

In the north ambulatory 
of the abbey is the brass of 
an armored knight, Sir John 
Harpedon, who died in 1437. 
Opposite this is another, that 
of John Esteney, abbot of 
Westminster — an elaborately 


BRASS OF A KNIGHT NAMED lacks the grace and charm of 
QUINTIN (CHRISTIAN earlier brasses. Esteney was 
NAME UNKNOWN ) made abbot in the reign of 
DaTE—1 380. : ee. 
Pe cient eatel of Clete Edward IV, and died in 
Pypard, Wiltshire. ~ 1498. He was the patron 
of Caxton, and a man of con- 
siderable importance and force of character. We read 
that his grave was opened in the eighteenth century, 
and that “he was seen lying in a chest quilted with 
yellow satin; he had on a gown of crimson, girded to 
him with a black girdle. On his legs were white silk 
stockings, and over his face, which was black, a clean 
napkin doubled up and laid crosswise; the legs and 
other parts of the body were firm and plump.” 

Another of the abbey brasses, that of Sir Humphrey 
Stanley, is a few years later than Esteney’s, and is inter- 
esting as an example of the changes in armor and in the 
style of wearing the hair. ‘This is the only brass on the 
floor of the abbey, and it has suffered accordingly. 

Still later is the ugly brass of Dr. William Bill 
(1561), in the Chapel of St. Benedict. Dr. Bill was 


“BRASSES” ON ANCIENT TOMBS IN 


engraved specimen which. 





In Westminster Abbey there are only 
six in anything like perfect condition, five of them being on 
altar-tombs. ‘They cover a period of two hundred and sixty 
years, and are fairly representative of the art. 
est is that of Robert de Waldeby, Archbishop of York. 
Waldeby, who died in 1397, was a friend and companion of 
Edward the Black Prince, and tutor of the prince’s son, 
afterward Richard II. He is buried in the Chapel of St. 


Close beside Waldeby’s altar-tomb there is another, that 
of Alianore (Eleanor) de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester 
(1399), which is adorned with a fine brass, sixty-six inches 
Eleanor de Bohun was the widow of a younger 
son of Edward III, and readers of Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard 
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the first dean of Westminster under Queen 
Elizabeth, and chief almoner to that royal 
lady. Earlier in his career he was suc- 


cessively provost of Eton and master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE ART OF BRASS-RUBBING 


It will probably be interesting to 
know how brasses which lie horizontally 
on pavements or on 
altar-tombs can be photo- 
graphed satisfactorily. 

First they have to be 

rubbed; and till one rubs 

a brass in Westminster 

Abbey, or some other pub- 

lic place, one could scarce- 

ly realize how many 

hundreds of people still 

know nothing of the proc- 

ess. William Morris used 

to go a _ brassing with 

keen delight, as has many 

another antiquarian. In- 

deed, brass-rubbing now- 

adays forms an accessory 

to the history 
lesson in some 
of the Eng- 
lish schools. 
Still, the or- 
dinary man 
or woman to 
whom the 
verger, or the 
guide-book, 
points out 
these ancient 
memorials has 
no idea that a charming hobby is within 
reach. 

In famous brass centers the brasses are 
often booked days in advance, and it is 
not unusual to see half a dozen enthu- 
siasts rubbing for dear life in different 
parts of the church. It is always 
advisable to write beforehand for per- 
mission, for in some churches—at Cob- 
ham, for instance—the regulations are 
very stringent. The present writer once 
spent a long day in getting to Cobham 
and back, only to be refused permission 
to rub the brasses. The vicar, in his com- 
mendable care for their preservation, 
requires that double-width lining-paper 
must be used, and only single had been 
provided. He also requests masculine 
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THE DEMI-BRASS OF THE REV. 
THIS MEMORIAL IS IDENTIFIED 
BY THE INSCRIPTION, WHICH BEGINS 
ANIMA DOMINI WILLMI. CARBROK.” 
THE SOUL OF MASTER WILLIAM CARBROK ”’) 


PLacE—Wilstead, Bedfordshire. 
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visitors to substitute felt slippers for 
walking-boots. 

The materials for brass-rubbing are 
very inexpensive. One needs a_ few 
tablets of heel-ball, procurable for a few 
pence at any cobbler’s or saddler’s. The 
heel-ball must be black, and not brownish 
black ; and it must not be either crumbly 
in its softness, or scratchy in its hardness. 

It should make a line 
about the quality of one 
drawn with a “B B” 
pencil. Some rubbers melt 
down half a dozen pieces 
of heel-ball and make one 
tablet about the size of a 
piece of soap, which is far 
less tiring to rub with 
than the small balls. 

A piece of white lining- 
paper of double width will 
cost fifteen pence (thirty 
cents) at a paper-hang- 
er’s, a piece of single width 
about sevenpence (four- 
teen cents). The wide 

paper—which 
is usually 
procurable 
only at large 
shops—is es- 
sential for 
large brasses, 
the narrow 
convenient 
for small 
ones. 

The surface 
of the brass 
should be wiped with a soft, damp 
cloth, to free it from dust; then the 
paper is spread over it, and must not 
be moved when once in position. Now 
begin to rub a portion—say the head. 
Much elbow-grease will be needed, for 
the pressure must be both heavy and 
rapid. It is best to rub across the lines of 
the figure, and to keep turning the tablet 
as the edge becomes sharp. Great care 
must be taken not to lose the whites. ‘The 
process is exactly the same as that fol- - 
lowed by a child who makes an impres- 
sion, on a piece of thin paper, of the let- 
tering on the cover of a book, or of the 
engraving on a coin. Expert rubbers 
never go over the edge of the brass, and 
they rub with such diligence and precision 
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that every vestige of the overlying paper either be- 
comes jet black or remains pure white. 

Alas for the many other hobbies of life if we try 
to attain perfection in this one alone! If you will, 
rub one or two good three-foot brasses in this fashion 
for framing, but in other cases you will do well to 
follow the advice of the impatient individual who 
rubbed the brasses for the illustrations of the present 
article. He counsels you to rub carefully over the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, over each line in the armor 
or drapery, and over all parts that have a pattern; 
but to save your strength, your time, and your heel- 
ball over the smooth, unpatterned portions, and leave 
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them white. 


The subsequent 
a No. 10 sable brush 
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JOHN WANTELE—AN INTER- 
ESTING SPECIMEN OF AN 
EARLY FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY BRASS 

DaTE—1 424. 
Piace—Church of Amber- 
ley, Sussex. 





An ordinary rubber, whether he does 
his best or not, rarely attains to any great degree of 
level blackness, and he rarely keeps his outline. 
treatment consists in 


taking 
and good India ink, and 
working up your rubbing 
till the lines and patterns 
stand out clearly on a per- 
fectly black surface. When 
that is done, carefully cut 
away the unrequired white, 
nail a double-width piece 
of paper on a well-lighted 
wall, and with very small 
black brads affix your 
efigy to it. It can then 
be photographed to any 
size desired, and finished 
on bromide paper. Brass- 
rubbings themselves are 
more or less bulky, and 
take room to. display; 
whereas photographs of 
them are just as effective 





SIR JOHN HARPEDON. THE UPPER 


i PART OF THIS FINE BRASS IS 
and far more practicable. IMPERFECT, PART OF THE 
. P HELM HAVING BEEN 
A BRASS-HUNTER S BROKEN OFF 
ITINERARY DaTE—1437. 


; PLacE—The north ambulatory of 
Should a traveler wish Westminster Abbey. 
to see, with economy of 
time, a representative sequence of English brasses, he should 
not fail to visit the village church of Cobham, in Kent, 
about three miles from Rochester. Here, on the chancel 
floor, lie sixteen brasses, most of them to members of the 
Cobham family who died between the years 1320 and 1529. 
As the memorial of Joan de Cobham (1320) belongs to the 
earliest English group, a pilgrimage to the brass of Marga- 
rete de Camoys, at Trotton, is scarcely necessary. ‘There are, 
however, some good late brasses in the neighborhood of the 
Sussex village, and at Amberley—not far away, and a sta- 
tion on the Brighton railway between Horsham and Arun- 
del—there is the rather unusual early brass of John Wantele 
(1424), shown on this page. The nearest place to London 
that has a brass of the Quintin type is Berkhamstead, 
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a little town twenty-eight miles out on the London and 
Northwestern Railway. 

For traders’ brasses, Cirencester, in the Cotswold hills, 
is a convenient headquarters. In the parish church of “ our 
town of Cicester, in Gloucestershire,” as Bolingbroke calls 
it in “ Richard II,” there are some excellent specimens. One 
of the most interesting is that of Reginald Spycer and his 
four wives—Margaretta, Juliana, Margarita, and Johanna 
dating from 1442. ‘The writer may perhaps be excused for 
mentioning the fact that his own interest in brasses was first 
aroused by this much-married merchant and his quartet 
of spouses. ‘Their quintuple brass, 
shown here on page 333, proved to 
be the gateway, as it were, to a de- 
lightful hobbyland. 

On Spycer’s brass is seen his 
merchant’s mark—the equivalent of 
a knight’s armorial bearings. These 
marks were usually compounded of 
a cross, a circle, and a pennon. 
Although we do not look for por- 
traiture in brasses, in this case the 
engraver evidently thought it good 
art to differentiate the female 
figures. Whoever gave him the com- 
mission may perhaps have told him 
that the third Mistress Spycer was 
taller than the others. The vari- 
ety in headgear probably follows 
the changes of fifteenth - century 
fashion. 

Many parish priests are com- 
memorated by brasses——or rather by 
demi-brasses—as in the illustration 
on page 330, which shows a par- 
ticularly fine one to William Car- 
RICHARD DIxTON, Esquire Dbrok, of Wilstead, near Bedford. 














TO THE DUKE OF YoRK ‘his memorial has an_ inscription 
DaTE—1438. which identifies it, but many of the 
PLace—Parish church of Fe catlies fates LIANE 

Cirencester, Glouces- PTiests’ brasses bear no_ lettering, 

tershire. and cannot be named. A knight’s 


brass usually has armorial bearings 

which give a clue to the dead man’s family, while fashions 

in armor give his date, and local records his identity ; but in 

the case of the clergy the vestments are practically uniform, 

and it is only by minute differences that expert antiquarians 
can tell to what period they belong. 

Brasses are not peculiar to England. ‘There are a few 

in Scotland—in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh; in Glasgow Cathe- joHNn ESTENEY, ABBOT OF 


dral, and in one or two other old churches. In Belgium they WESTMINSTER, ESTENEY 
y q WAS A PATRON OF CAX- 





are fairly numerous, especially at Bruges ; and in Germany ion, anh aa ee 
there are some fine specimens at Meissen and Freiberg, in TANT FIGURE IN 
Saxony. It seems probable, indeed, that during the four- THE REIGN OF 


2@ 1e *e ies the art flourished throughout EDWARD IV 
teenth and fifteenth centuries t g stalin 


northwestern Europe, from the Elbe to the Loire ; but the lls. se ee 
bitter religious wars that followed swept nearly all the conti- latory of Westminster 
nental churches bare of their monumental brasses. In Abbey. 
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France, the few that survived the trou- 
bles of the sixteenth century were de- 
stroyed during the Revolution. The 
comparative peace and order that have 
marked the history of England have left 
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courtships and  widow- 
hoods made gossip in his 
Cotswold town, Fra An- 
gelico was painting his 
divine imaginings at the 
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Urata Kommanldus Spare qu ant avr qua bt Oy 





ere'en CLAM 


REGINALD SPYCER, MERCHANT OF CIRENCESTER, 
MARGARITA, AND JOHANNA SPYCER. ABOVE, 


A ATU Ar Yolen” quoL’ Ai 





AND HIS FOUR WIVES, MARGARETTA, JULIANA, 
AT THE RIGHT, IS SPYCER’S MERCHANT'S 


MARK, COMPOUNDED OF A CROSS, A CIRCLE, A PENNON, AND HIS INITIALS 
DaTE—1442. PxLace—Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


her in possession of by far the largest 
share of these interesting memorials. 

If we would connect the humble brass- 
engravers of England with the mighty 
artists of the Italian Renaissance, we 
may remember that the Daubernon 
brasses were fashioned in the time of 
Giotto; that when Reginald Spycer’s 


convent of San Marco; that Abbot Este- 
ney ruled at Westminster while Savo- 
narola filled the stage in Florence; and 
that when Dean Bill’s brass was laid on 
his altar-tomb in St. Benedict’s Chapel, 
the sun of Italian art was already sinking, 
and the close of its most glorious day was 
near, 





ATTAINMENT 


What matters it that still the peak Success 
Lies unattained? The strife is always here, 
Noble, enduring, and omnipotent; 
Each day’s a race untried, a game unwon, 
And we, the strivers, are with strength unspent. 





Far happier those who see the goal afar, 
The victory just ahead, and nearly won, 
Than those whose eager, wayworn feet have reached 
Olympus’ gold-crowned height, and then passed on! 
Belle R. 
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FREDERICK II, GRAND DUKE OF BADEN, WHO SUC- 
CEEDED HIS FATHER IN SEPTEMBER, I907 


From a photograph by Schumann, Karlsruhe 


ae 


THE GRAND DUCHESS OF BADEN, FORMERLY 
PRINCESS HILDA OF NASSAU 


From a photograph by Schumann, Karlsruhe 


ILL LUCK OF THE REIGNING 


GRAND-DUCAL HOUSE OF BADEN 


BY THEODORE SCHWARZ 


grand-ducal house of Baden has 
been under the shadow of a mys- 
Almost every one has heard some- 
thing of the story of Kaspar Hauser, a 
historical puzzle that ranks with the se- 


‘OR three generations the reigning 


tery. 


cret of the Man in the Iron Mask. ‘This 
mysterious boy was found in the outskirts 
of Nuremberg on a May morning in 1828. 
He was apparently seventeen years of 
age, yet was unable to speak intelligibly, 
and at first it was thought that he was an 
imbecile. Who he was and where he 
came from, no one knew. 

Very soon, however, 


having been 


placed in the care of a skilled physician, 
the boy showed an extraordinary apti- 
tude. He learned to speak the German 
language, and his general education pro- 
gressed very rapidly, so that he was re- 
garded as something of a marvel. As 
soon as he could express himself, he told 
a strange story. According to this he 
had been imprisoned since infancy in a 
dark, narrow cellar, where he was fed 
on bread and water. His food from time 
to time was drugged, so as to make him 
unconscious while his keepers entered to 
cleanse his cell. Then, when he had 
grown to boyhood, he was blindfolded, 
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drugged, and carried to Nuremberg, 
where he was left half conscious in the 
street. 

This strange story has been widely cir- 
culated. Many books and pamphlets 
have been written about it ; for the end of 
Kaspar Hauser, as he was called, fur- 
nished a startling climax to his short 
career. After he had lived in Nurem- 
berg for about eighteen months, an un- 
successful attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him. Three years_later, he actually 
was murdered, his body being found 
pierced through with a dagger-thrust. 

Now, although much has been printed 
about this ill-fated youth, there is just 
one place in which no one can purchase 
the books that tell his story. This place 
is the Grand Duchy of Baden. Even to 
mention the name of Kaspar Hauser in 
Baden is like dropping a bombshell. 
People who hear it become suddenly 
silent. Fingers are laid on lips. Win- 


dows are closed lest the police may hear. 
Should any bookseller offer for sale a 
pamphlet on the subject, his stock would 
probably be confiscated. 


Inquisitive per- 
sons who have tried to investigate the 
mystery in’ Baden have been waked in 
the night and quietly escorted to the 
frontier. 

Who, then, was Kaspar Hauser, and 
what is probably the secret which now, 
seventy-five years after his assassination, 
can create so profound a sensation in a 
modern German state? The most plausi- 
ble theory makes him a son of Prince 
Charles of Baden, who married Mlle. 
Stéphanie de Beauharnais, niece of the 
Empress Josephine of France. Soon 
after the marriage, Prince Charles be- 
came Grand Duke of Baden, and pres- 
ently had two sons. One of these died 
when less than a year old. The other 
was supposed to have died fourteen days 
after his birth, but not before he had 
been christened Alexander. Had noth- 
ing happened to him, he would have suc- 
ceeded his father as grand duke. 

There lived, however, several boys, 
sons of a preceding grand duke, Charles 
Frederick. They were not legally in the 
line of succession, because their mother 
was a morganatic wife, who bore the title 
of Countess Hochberg. The Countess 
Hochberg was a very able, scheming, and 
audacious woman. She saw that if the 
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new-born son of Prince Charles should 
die, her own children might become legal 
heirs, if only they should be acknowl- 
edged as of princely rank. Her first 
step, therefore, was to eliminate the little 
Prince Alexander, who stood between her 
and her hopes. According to the story, 
which is widely believed, the Countess 
Hochberg, by suborning some of the 
grand-ducal attendants, kidnaped Prince 
Alexander, the baby of fourteen days, and 
substituted in his cradle the dead body of 
a peasant child. The little Prince Alex- 
ander was hurried away, placed in a dark 
cellar, and kept there for sixteen years, 
to appear at the end of that period in 
Nuremberg as Kaspar Hauser. 

Meanwhile, the plans of the scheming 
countess had been carried out success- 
fully. Prince Charles died, leaving no 
male heirs. He was succeeded by his 
uncle, who also had no heirs; and this 
uncle was readily induced to legitimize 
the sons of the Countess Hochberg, one 
of whom, Leopold, in due time succeeded 
to the throne. Suspicion, however, had 
not been wholly allayed. There were 
many who refused to believe that Prince 
Alexander was really dead. A great deal 
of significant testimony was collected. 
The Grand Duchess Stéphanie became 
convinced that her child was still living 
in Nuremberg under the name of Kaspar 
Hauser, and she set out upon a journey 
to visit him. -It was while she was on 
her way that the unfortunate boy was 
murdered. His assassination convinced 
the widowed mother that she had been 
the victim of a plot. In her anger she 
cursed the reigning grand duke and his 
family, praying that the false line sprung 
from the Countess Hochberg might at 
last become extinct. 

It is certain that since that time the 
reigning princes of Baden have seemed 
to live under a cloud. The first Hoch- 
berg to attain the throne was troubled by 
the rebellion of his subjects and the mad- 
ness of his eldest son. This son suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but was deposed 
because of his insanity. The Grand Duke 
Frederick, who died last year, lost his 
eldest son by fever. His second son, 
who is now reigning as Frederick II, is 
childless, and is said to be broken in 
health. It seems as if the curse of Kaspar 
Hauser’s mother is still potent. 





THE LION AND THE LAMB. 
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(  etadeoctae, with a miniature 
thunderclap, shattering the noon- 
day silence of the forest, a bul- 

let whipped through the foliage, leaving 

a half-severed twig to dangle before Tre- 

garvon’s eyes. The young man from 

the North had never been under fire, and 
he was a product of twentieth-century 
civilization and the cities. Yet his colo- 
nial ancestor, figuring as a practised In- 
dian fighter in Braddock’s defeat, could 
not have picked his sheltering tree, or 

- dropped behind it, with more mechan- 

ical celerity. 


“Great Joash!” he exclaimed, strug- 
gling with the pocket-entangled pistol 
which he had persuaded himself was a 
necessary part of a landlooker’s equip- 


ment in the ‘Tennessee mountains. 
“Great Je—” 

The pocket yielded, with a sound of 
tearing, and the first panic—a panic like 
that which seizes upon a dog assailed in 
the rear while he is struggling through a 
gap in a fence—subsided. Crouching be- 
hind his tree, the young man twirled the 
cylinder of his weapon to make sure 
that all the chambers were filled. While 
he was doing it, another thunderclap 
cracked upon the stillness, and this time 
the bullet scored the sheltering oak, flip- 
ping a handful of bark chips into his eyes. 

“That'll do, my friend,” he muttered, 
apostrophizing the unseen marksman, and 
mopping his face with his handkerchief. 
“A hint is as good as a kick, to a blind 
mule, and I’ll be with you if you'll just 
wait a minute.” 

The revolver was a rather decorative 
bit of mechanical bric-a-brac. Tregarvon 
slewed himself into position, with due re- 
gard for the enemy’s line of fire, and 
cocked the weapon—with no great confi- 
dence in it or in his own steadiness of 
nerve, however. 


Peering cautiously around the bole of 
the barricade oak, he could see nothing 
save a matted tangle of brier, blackberry 
bushes, and laurel. But, being an im- 
aginative person, he fancied he could see 
more—the sunlight reflected from the 
polished barrel of a rifle, for example; 
and, by another turn of the imaginative 
screw, the indistinct figure of his assail- 
ant, far back among the trees. 

He was aiming in the general direc- 
tion of the enemy, and was about to pull 
trigger, when a third shot ripped through 
the laurels and clicked spitefully into the 
oak. Since the click came first, with the 
report a fraction of a second later, he 
changed his mind and reserved his fire. 
It was evident that the hidden marksman 
was well beyond pistol-range, and he 
decided to save his ammunition against 
the time when it might stand a chance of 
being more effective. 

Tregarvon hai been on his university 
football team, and it was said of him 
that he could drive an automobile where 
the coolest whip of the Country Club 
could not follow with a trap. But the 
target-practise part of his education had 
been neglected; and he especially dis- 
trusted his marksmanship with the nickel- 
plated house-weapon. 

We may conceive him, therefore, ma- 
king himself small behind his tree, sitting 
between two of the flanking root but- 
tresses, with his back against the barrier 
oak, and wincing in spite of himself while 
other bullets, following now in rapid and 
measured succession, whined to right or 
left, or buried themselves in the solid 
wood. Oddly enough, the misses, though 
he could sometimes feel the wind of 
them, were less disquieting than the hits. 
With each impact of lead against wood 
there was a jarring little shock quite 
thrillingly transmissible to quick-set 
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nerves, in sympathetic contact with the 
other side of the target. 

“Tf Elizabeth could only see me 
now!” he chuckled broadly ; ‘“‘ Elizabeth, 
or her serene highness my mother, or 
even Sister Kate. That miscreant out 
yonder must be one of the McNabb out- 
laws, trying, in his crude, elemental way, 
to settle the old difficulty about our right 
to the coal lands. By and by, I suppose— 
whew!” 

The spine-tingling thrill was so real 
this time that he was half-minded to 
look and see if the impacting bullet had 
not come through the tree to bulge the 
bark on his side of it. But he resisted 
the prompting, and went on talking to 
himself. 

‘“‘ By and by, I suppose, he’ll get tired 
of blazing away at a distance, and charge 
me. Then I shall be obliged to kill him, 
which will be about the most unfortunate 
thing that could happen, next to his kill- 
ing me. Confound their barbarous feuds! 
Why can’t these out-of-date people wake 
up and realize that they are living in 


the twentieth century of civilization and 
Christian enlightenment? ” 
The only reply to this very reasonable 
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query being the waspish “ping” of an- 
other rifle-ball, he continued, discon- 
tentedly: 

“ As if matters weren’t hopeless enough 
without adding a scrap with these 
mountaineers about the land title! Father 
gone, the family fortune squeezed to 
death in the Vanderburg merger, and I 
to stand in the breach for two women— 
and presently for Elizabeth—with only 
this failure of a Cumberland Mountain 
coal-mine to make good on! And now, 
before I’ve been here a week, the spirit 
moves this scrapping moonshine-maker to 
tree me—to take pot-shots at me, till it’s 
in my bones that I’ll have to kill him to 
make him quit!” 

The ornamental house-pistol, lying on 
the ground between his feet, had become 
an object of interest to a colony of black 
ants. One flying column was marching 
into the muzzle; another was sampling 
the mixture of paraffin and tallow with 
which the bullets were coated. ‘Tregar- 
von knocked the weapon against one of 
the root buttresses to free it of the in- 
vaders, and the incident started another 
little rivulet of fault-finding. 
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‘Ants and wood-ticks and chiggers!” 
he complained. ‘‘ And when they’ve 
done their worst, you go home to bacon 
and cornpone and a hard bed; if you’re 
lucky enough to get home without being 
potted by some frenzied idiot with a 
grouch. I’m up against it—that’s about 
what I am; and what this raw and un- 
premeditated country is going to do to 
me will be good and plenty!” 

Then, the “zip, zip” of the bullets 
beginning again, after a little pause, the 
soliloquy came back to things actual and 
happening. ’ 

“That’s right; keep it up, you pin- 
headed barbarian! I’ve got you for an 
excuse to commit manslaughter; that’s 
evident. Which brings on more talk. I 
wonder how it feels to kill a man! I’d 
give all my old shoes if I didn’t have to 
find out experimentally. Then, there is 
Elizabeth. It’s two completed genera- 
tions back to her Quaker forepeople, but 
she is quite capable of flatly refusing to 
marry what they would have stigmatized 
as a ‘man of blood.’ Say, now, my - 
chuckle-headed friend, that was an un- 
comfortably near one!” 

After the glancing shot, which flicked 
another handful of bark chips into Tre- 
garvon’s face, the firing ceased. The 
young man sat tight, gripping the pistol 
in nervous anticipation, and listening in- 
tently for advancing ‘footfalls, 

The suspense was short. Some one, 
several persons, as it appeared, were push- 
ing through the tangle of undergrowth 
toward the oak-tree. The young man 
wondered that there should be no attempt 
at concealment on the part of the up- 
comers; wondered again, this time with 
nettle-pricklings of foolishness, when a 
voice, cheerfully exultant, and unmis- 
takably feminine, cried out close at hand: 

“Oh, you people! I did hit it—/ots 
of times! Not that trifling little sheet 
of paper, of course ”—scornfully—“ but 
the tree, I mean. Just come and— 
e-e-e-ow!” 

The shrill little scream of surprise and 
alarm was for Tregarvon, stepping cau- 
tiously from behind the oak, still mysti- 
fied, and still gripping the pistol absently. 

He found himself confronting a young 
woman gowned in stone-blue linen, with 
an embroidery hat to match; the hat 
shading a face rather winsome than clas- 
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sically beautiful, perhaps, but the most 
piquant and expressive he had ever looked 
upon. This young woman was carrying 
a lightly modeled target-rifle ; and pinned 
upon the bullet-punctured side of the oak 
was the square of white paper at which 
she had doubtless been aiming. 

There were others in the background— 
a mild-eyed, spectacled gentleman of 
middle-age, tall, frock-coated and soft- 
hatted ; a lady with strongly marked eye- 
brows and eloquent hands and shoulders ; 
another, in an artist’s smock ; and a third, 
whe was young enough to wear a red 
tam-o’-shanter, and to be the prettier for 
it. But, by preference, Tregarvon made 
his stammering apologies to the blue 
embroidery hat. 

‘“‘ Ah—er—please don’t mind me,” he 
begged, acutely conscious that his pistol- 
bearing entrance presented him in the 
worst possible light. “I thought—you 
see, I didn’t know it was merely a peace- 
ful target-practise, and I—” 

“Of all things!” gasped the young 
woman. ‘ Did you really think some one 
was shooting at you? But, of course, 
you must have. How dreadful!” 

Tregarvon was trying  ineffectually 
to hide the ornamental revolver in his 
coat-pocket, when the others came up. 

“You are sure you are not hurt?” the 
mild-eyed escort made haste to inquire ; 
and Tregarvon grinned rather sheepishly. 

“Only in my self-esteem,” he con- 
fessed. “I was silly enough to think 
that some one was trying to mark me 
down, though I might have known 
better.” 

“But how could you know?” pro- 
tested the young woman in stone-blue. 
“I’m sure it speaks volumes for your 
self-control that you didn’t retaliate in 
kind. Don’t you think so, Mme. For- 
tier?” and she appealed to the lady with 
the French eyebrows and the eloquent 
shoulders. 

“ Ciel, but the sang-froid—what you 
call the cold blood—of these American 
is of grandeur the moz’ magnificent! ” ex- 
claimed madame. “ Mees Richardia, she 
is shoot a hondred time at zis gentleman, 
and he say he is wounded only in hees 
amour propre!” 

It was at this point that the humor of 
the situation overtook the chief offender, 
and she laughed. It was as sweet and 
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delectable a laugh as ever assailed the 
ears of a man keenly sensitive to the 
charms of heavenly blue eyes, a mobile 
face, and a voice remindful of wood- 
thrushes and yellow-breasted warblers. 

“Really, there is nothing left for us 
but to declare ourselves,” she submitted, 
turning to the spectacled escort. ‘“ It is 
the least we can do—to save the gentle- 
man the trouble of describing us if he 
wishes to have us taken before Squire 
Prigmore.” 

But, having by this time gained some- 
thing of his normal self-possession, Tre- 
garvon interposed. 

“Let me begin the identifying proc- 
ess,” he amended. “ My name is Vance 
Tregarvon, and I have the misfortune to 
be the owner of the valueless piece of 
landscape known as the Ocoee Mine. 
You are more than welcome to make a 
rifle-range of the property any time you 
please. I’m sure it is the only useful 
purpose it has ever served!” 

The escort bowed gravely, and took his 
turn. 

“ Have you ever heard of Highmount 
College, Mr, Tregarvon?” he asked. 

Tregarvon was tempted to say that, of 
course, every one knew Highmount Col- 
lege; but the blue eyes were holding 
him, and they promised intolerance of 
anything but the pellucid truth. So he 
made the negative sign regretfully. 

“Such is fame—the fame of an old, 
a great, and a noble institution of learn- 
ing!” said the spectacled one, in mock 
deprecation. “ With a foundation laid 
over half a century ago; with the most 
healthful and charming location on the 
entire Cumberland plateau for its site; 
with a corps of instructors second only to 
those of the richly endowed colleges of 
the North—correct me, Miss Richardia, 
if I am not quoting the prospectus accu- 
rately—with all these advantages, and 
with a student body drawn from the old- 
est families of the South, Mr. Tregarvon, 
can it be possible—” 

‘Spare me,” laughed the victim. “ I 
am only a poor, ignorant provincial from 
Philadelphia, less than a fortnight out of 
the shell.” 

“We are merely trying to impress you 
properly, so that you will think twice be- 
fore having us arrested,” broke in the 
markswoman. ‘ We may not look it, but 
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we are a majority of the faculty of High- 
mount College. Let me present you to 
Mme, Fortier, modern languages; to Miss 
Longstreet, art; to Miss Farron, assistant 
mathematics; and to Professor William 
Wilberforce Hartridge, M.A., Vander- 
-bilt, higher mathematics and the natural 
sciences.” 

The young man bowed in turn to the 
French eyebrows, to the artist’s smock, 
to the red tam-o’-shanter, and shook 
hands cordially with the professor. 

“ This is fine; it’s like Robinson Cru- 
soe’s meeting with his rescuers,” he as- 
serted joyously. ‘‘ This is my first hear- 
ing of the English tongue since I began 
doing time down yonder in Coalville, 
with my old shack of an office-building 
for a dungeon, and Mrs. Jeff Tryon for 
my jail matron. Is it very far to High- 
mount College? And may I hope some 
time to—” 

The three younger women laughed, and 
Mme. Fortier came to his rescue. 

“We shall be moz’ charm’, M. Tregar- 
vong. I will spik for President Caswell 
and hees good madame.” 

But Tregarvon waited for Miss Bir- 
rell’s confirmation, which was given un- 
hesitatingly. 

“Certainly, you must come to us, if 
you can spare the time,” she agreed. 
“We were speaking of you, and of the 
Ocoee prospects, at dinner the other eve- 
ning, and Mr. Caswell threatened then 
to look you up. I think he said he had 
met your father in years gone by.” 

“I’m sure that was exceedingly kind 
and hospitable,” said Tregarvon, with a 
glow at his heart. They were moving 
back to the rifle-rest, and he had fallen 
a step or two behind with her. “ You 
would have to be a castaway in a strange 
land yourself to know how good it feels 
to be counted in.” 

“T have been,” she admitted. ‘ I. was 
four years in Boston—two of them with- 
out knowing a soul outside of a limited 
little conservatory circle.” 

“Ah!” he said, with the air of one 
who pats himself on the back for his own 
perspicuity. ‘‘ You didn’t introduce your- 
self, as you may remember; but I was 
sure you were music.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“ Because you look it.” 

“ Harmony or discord?” 
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“How can you ask? Celestial har- 
mony—no less.” 

It was only a matter of a hundred 
yards between the oak-tree target and the 
firing-stand, but they were getting on 
very well, indeed. 

“Then you would say that Miss Long- 
street looks picturesque, I suppose? And 
Miss Farron—” 

“Miss Farron is pretty enough to 
ignore any illusion to figures, mathemati- 
cal or other.” 

‘“And how about Professor Billy?” 

Tregarvon chuckled. “Is that what 
you call him? I’m glad I have a Chris- 
tian name that can’t be nicked entirely 
out of all resemblance to the original. 
And, by the way, am I to call you ‘ Miss 
Richardia’? It’s awfully formal, don’t 
you think, for a man who has been 
familiarly shot at by its possessor?” 

“You'd better,” she said calmly. “ I’m 
‘Miss Dick’ in the class-rooms; but that 
is the student body’s. privilege. Other 
people have to earn it.” 

“Consider me an employee from this 
moment, if you please. I’m good at 
earning things.’’ , 

“Have you earned the Ocoee Mine?” 
she asked, altogether by way of making 
conversation, as it appeared. 

“No; but my father did—very bit- 
terly, as it turned out. But what do you 
know of the Ocoee?” 

“Only what every one knows—that it 
brings ruin to everybody concerned.” 

They had reached the rifle-stand, and 
the professor was reloading the target- 
gun for Miss Farron. There was still a 
little isolation for Tregarvon and _ his 
companion, and the young man made the 
most of it. 

“Your words imply more than they 
say,” he rejoined. “TI shall take an early 
opportunity for my Highmount call, and 
shall ask you to tell me some more.” 

“Professor Hartridge or President 
Caswell can tell you better than I can,” 
she said, as one dismissing an unpleasant 
subject. ‘TI only know that the mine 
has always been a miserable failure ; first 
a thing of broken promises, and after- 
ward a cunningly devised pitfall for the 
unwary.” 

If Tregarvon had for his major weak- 
ness the love of women, he was not lack- 
ing such other qualities as go with broad 
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shoulders, good gray eyes set wide apart, 
a clean-cut face, and a resolute jaw. 
The squareness of the jaw was empha- 
sized when he said: 

“This is the time when the Ocoee 
quits being a failure, Miss Richardia. 
It’s up to me to make it a success, and I 
mean to do it.” 

It was at this point that Miss Farron, 
trying vainly to sight the rifle over 
the firing-stand—a fallen tree—broke in 
upon the ¢éte-a-téte. 

“ Dickie, dear, do come here, and hold 
your hand over my left eye,” she called 
plaintively. “It just persists in coming 
open to see what the other one is trying 
to do!” 


II 


THE rough-hewn world of mountain 
and valley had taken on a distinctly 
brighter aspect for the young man from 
Philadelphia when, late in the afternoon, 
he reluctantly separated himself from the 
target-party to go down the mountain 
and keep his appointment with Captain 


Duncan. 

Whatever the steadfast gray eyes and 
resolute chin promised in the way of 
stubborn determination and decisive ac- 
tion, their possessor was never born to: be 
a contented anchorite. Not even the 
beauties of nature, arrayed in all the glo- 
ries of a Tennessee mountain autumn, 
could atone for the solitude; and the 
prospect of an occasional escape to the 
congenial social atmosphere of the moun- 
tain-top school was like the shadow of 
a great rock in a thirsty land. 

He was planning the first of these 
escapes, and forecasting the time it would 
take to freight his motor-car down from 
Philadelphia, when the forest path ended 
abruptly and let him out among the de- 
serted slope-foot buildings of the Ocoee. 
He looked at his watch. The up-train 
on the branch was due. It had doubt- 
less announced its coming by some distant 
crossing whistle, since the little army of 
village idlers had left its cantonments 
under the porch of Tait’s store to strag- 
gle across to the station-platform. 

Tregarvon remained on his own side of 
the railway tracks. He knew that Dun- 
can’s visit would be discussed in all its 
possible bearings in the idlers’ caucus at 
Tait’s, and he was willing to disappoint 
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the gossips of the country store when it 
came in his way to do so. 

There were few passengers to get on 
or off at Coalville when the train rolled 
up to the platform, and Tregarvon had 
no difficulty in identifying his man—a 
stocky, ruddy-faced, shrewd-eyed Scots- 
man, who had been named to the Phila- 
delphian as the foremost coal expert in 
the Tennessee field. He cut Duncan out 
of the group of loungers at the moment 
of hand-shaking, and took him across to 
the dilapidated building which had once 
been the superintendent’s office and the 
commissary of the Ocoee Company, seek- 
ing, and securing, as he imagined, abso- 
lute privacy for the business conference. 

But from his post of observation in 
Tait’s doorway a heavy-set, bristly beard- 
ed man, clad in coal-grimed jeans that 
had once been butternut, marked the 
retreat of the two across the railroad 
tracks, made a quick détour around the 
engine of the standing train, and was 
hidden behind a thick clump of wild 
hydrangeas at the corner of the office- 
building when Tregarvon and the Scot 
came leisurely to sit on the door-step. 

“Ye’re paying me for an expert opin- 
ion, Mr. Tregarvon, and that’s what I’m 
in duty bound to give ye,” Duncan was 
saying. ‘I’ve known the Ocoee ever 
since the first pick was piked into it, and 
ye’ll be wasting yeur time and money on 
it. That’s what I told your father, and 
it’s what I’m telling his son.” 

“Poor coal? Or not enough of it?” 
Tregarvon’s manner was that of a man 
desirous to know the exact facts. 

“Good coal—fine! The best, by all 
odds, in this field; it makes coke that 
would run everything this side 0’ Con- 
nellsville out o’ the market. And there’s 
enough of it if the two veins could be 
worked as one. But there’s the bogie, 
Mr. Tregarvon—two veins, each a foot 
and a half thick, one above the other, 
with six foot of solid rock between. If 
you had twenty such, it wouldn’t pay to 
work any one or all of them in this part 
of the country.” 

“You mean that the digging out of 
the rock between the two coal-seams 
would eat up all the profits?” 

“Just that.” 

Tregarvon was pulling ineffectually at 
his short pipe. When he stooped to 
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pluck a spear of grass for a stem-cleaner, 
he said: 

“Wasn't it the notion of the first pro- 
moters that the two veins would merge 
into one, farther back in the mountain? ” 

The expert waved his hand toward the 
long and costly inclined tramway running 
straight up the steep slope of the moun- 
tain to the two black openings at the foot 
of the cliff-line. 

‘“Ye’d think they believed it, wouldn’t 
ye, now, to build all o’ that on the 
stren’th of it? T’wo hunner’ thousand, 
they put in here, first an’ last; on the 
tramway and the coke-ovens, the miners’ 
houses, and this fine office-building that’s 
crum’ling down behind our backs. And 
with every practical coal man in the 
country telling them that such a thing 
as two veins verteecal coming together 
was a geological impossibeelity! Parker 
knew, I’m thinking; but Judge Birrell 
and all the rest of ’em were crazy—fair 
crazy!” 

“Ts it a geological impossibility, Cap- 
tain Duncan?” queried Tregarvon. 

The Scotsman was too cautious to be 
definitely oracular. 

“It’s never been h’ard of yet,” he re- 
plied shrewdly. ‘‘ But that isn’t all, Mr. 
Tregarvon. Besides being a sow’s ear 
that ye canna make a silk purse out of, 
the Ocoee has another handicap. If you 
had your coal in profitable shape and 
quantity, ye’d never be allowed to mine 
and coke and market it.” 

“Who would stop me?” 

“The C. and C. Company—the trust. 
They own all the producing mines here- 
about; they've got one in full blast here 
at Whitby, four miles above you; and it 
would be another case o’ the lion and 
the lamb lying down in peace together— 
with the lamb inside o’ the lion. They 
couldn’t let you operate. Your coke, for 
as much of it as you could make, would 
drive theirs out o’ the market—being 
better than anything in the Coomber- 
lands.” 

“Well?” said the Philadelphian. 

“They'd buy ye or break ye, d’ye see? 
I'm not questioning your resources, Mr. 
Tregarvon. *I'was none o’ my business, 
after I’d had your check for my fee 
safely certified,” Duncan added cannily. 
But, tell me, now, if ye had your four 
or five, or even six, foot of coal, are ye 
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big enough to fight the trust wi’ any hope 
of coming out alive?” 

“Possibly not,” said Tregarvon, who 
was no boaster. ‘Then he asked casually 
if the expert could give chapter and page 
proving the Coal and Coke Company’s 
policy of extermination. 

“Can’t 1?” frowned the Scotsman. “ I 
could show ye wrecked mines by the 
handfw’ in a day’s ride up or down this 
same Wehatchee Valley we’re sitting in.” 

The younger man smoked thoughtfully 
for a full minute before he said: 

“Two of the points I wished to know 
about have been covered pretty con- 
clusively, Captain Duncan. But there is 
a third. What about this trouble with 
the McNabbs over the land title?” 

The Scotsman waved the third point 
off as if it were a buzzing fly. 

“They’re just a whisky-making lot of 
poor bodies living back in the Pocket over 
beyond Highmount. Seme onprincipled 
lawyer got hold of them when the second 
Ocoee Company was fair rolling in 
money, and got them to trump up a 
claim to a wedge-like slip o’ land on the 
mountain-top which, if their claim were 
sustained, would cut off all mining a hun- 
dred feet or so back from the cliff. There 
was nothing in it, and the courts said so. 
Ye’ll have no trouble wi’ the McNabbs, 
unless one o’ them might be taking a pop 
at ye wi’ his squirrel gun some fine day.” 

Tregarvon smiled, remembering his 
sensations while Miss Richardia’s bullets 
were snipping bark souvenirs from his 
sheltering oak. 

“One wouldn’t be scared out by a little 
thing like that,” he said, half humorously. 
Then he asked, quite abruptly, the real 
question for which he had paid the ex- 
pert’s fee. “I have been told, Captain 
Duncan, that you have analyzed the Ocoee 
coals, and that you are unquestioned au- 
thority in this region. Also, I have been 
given to understand that no two veins 
hereabouts have exactly the same charac- 
teristics. If you didn’t know of the 
existence of the six-foot dike of stone 
lying between my two coal-seams, would 
you, or would you not, say that they were 
one and the same?” 

Duncan took time to consider before 
answering the crucial question. 

“T see what ye’re driving at now,” he 
said at length. ‘“ Ye’ve paid me for a true 
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answer, Mr. Tregarvon, much as I’ll hate 
to see your father’s son banging his head 
against a stone wall. So far as my 
analysis proves anything, the coal in the 
two seams is the same.” 

“Thank you,” said Tregarvon, draw: 
ing a long breath as if a load had been 
taken from his shoulders. And then, as 
a quavering whistle announced the ap- 
proach of the down freight on the branch: 
“There is your return train, Captain 
Duncan. If I had any hospitality to offer 
you, you shouldn’t go back to Hesterville 
to-night. As it is, I know you'll be glad 
you don’t have to stop over.” 

The grizzled little Scotsman had 
earned his fee and discharged his duty ; 
but the cravings of a purely Caledonian 
curiosity were still unsatisfied. 

“And what'll ye be doing, think ye, 
Mr. Tregarvon?” he asked inquisitively, 
when the lumbering train of coal - cars 
from the C. and C. upper mines, with its 
single trailing passenger-coach, came 
into view. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the owner 
of the Ocoee indifferently. ‘“ I may take 
a notion to butt my head against the stone 
wall, as you:say; and I may not. If I 
do, you'll doubtless hear of it. Good- 
by; thank you for coming over.” 

Though he had shaken hands and said 
good-by, ‘Fregarvon walked across to the 
station with Duncan. Thereby he missed 
the possible chance of seeing the man be- 
hind the hydrangeas retreat, first to the 
shelter of the long row of coke-ovens, 
and later to the lower fringe of the 
Mount Pisgah forest darkening in the 
early valley twilight. Also, he missed a 
possible chance of accounting for a leaf 
fire which blazed up on the mountainside 
an hour after supper, so near to one of 
the tramway trestles that he had to ask 
the help of the gossips at Tait’s before it 
could be beaten down and subdued. 

Late that night, in his room in the 
cobwebbed and dismantled office-build- 
ing, Tregarvon wrote two letters. 

The first was to a certain golden youth 
in New York—a young man rejoicing in 
the ancient and honorable name of 
Poictiers Carfax, whose father had left 
him more money than he knew what to 
do with. Upon Carfax, Tregarvon leaned 
as upon a brother, having shared rooms 
with the golden one at Yale at a period 
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‘when the Tregarvon family check could 


also have been drawn for seven figures. 
The letter ran thus: 


You are always howling and taking on 
about living the simple life. I wish you 
could be with me to-night, and have a taste 
of what it really is—a thousand miles from 
a decent beefsteak. I’d describe it for you 
if this were anything but a begging letter. 

First, I wish you’d send your machinist 
over to Philadelphia and have him ship my 
car to me here. Tell him to put in extras 
of everything, from spark-plugs to tires, 
just the same as if he were sending it to 
a man in Central Africa. 

Next—this is of more importance to me, 
and perhaps less to you—I am going into 
a scheme here that promises to leave me 
stony broke in its experimental stage, and 
will possibly bankrupt even the Carfax 
strong-box when it fairly gets its second 
wind. I may have to sell you some stock, 
later on, and to that end I’ll be glad if you'll 
keep in touch; or keep yourself within reach 
of a wire. 

That’s all, for the. time being, except to 
say that I’ve thought of you about five times 
a minute during the past week, and have 
tried to picture you in Coalville, hesitating 
between suicide and a lingering death from 
disgust. Come down and try it! 


The second letter was to Miss Elizabeth 
Wardwell ; and it was a masterpiece in its 
way—the way of a man who writes as he 
would talk, and who talks when he would 
much better hold his peace: 


The adventures began to-day. While I 
was clambering around under the cliffs at 
the Ocoee upper level, zip came a bullet— 
yes, an indubitable leaden bullet fired from 
a gun—near enough to make me dodge. 
What will you think when I write it down 
in cold black ink on white paper that I hid 
I did, though, and imme- 
diately had plenty of reason to be thankful 
that the tree was big enough to cover me, 
and thick enough through to stop a rifle-ball. 

For fifteen minutes, or such a matter, 
though it seemed an age, my assassin kept 
busy, and I could feel myself growing 
smaller at every fresh whine of a bullet 
past my barricade. What did I think? I 
thought of you, my dear Elizabeth, and 
wondered if you’d keep your promise to 
marry. me in accordance with the terms of 
Uncle Byrd’s will if I should be obliged to 
kill a man. Would you? 

When it was all over, my assassins turned 
out to be a party of school-teachers from 
Highmount College, shooting at a mark, 
which same was affixed to the farther side 
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of my tree. There were three attractive 
young women, a French madame, and a 
middle-aged professor in spectacles doing 
escort duty. Of course, there were ex- 
planations and apologies all around—I had 
slipped out, revolver in hand, with a sort of 
“Now I'll get you!” expression on my face, 
I suppose. : 

They were very kind to me, especially 
the young woman who had been doing the 
shooting. I’ wish you could hear her laugh. 
It’s the sweetest thing in Tennessee. She 
has the soft Southern voice, and a face that 
can be perfectly wooden one minute, and a 
whole insurrectionary, passion-stirring vol- 
ume in the next. No, Miss Wardwell; I 
didn’t make love to her. How could I, with 
all the others standing about? 

I’m to make myself free of the college, 
they say; and perhaps I shall, later on. If 
you could see my present surroundings, and 
realize for one little instant what a crude 
ruffian these same encompassments are likely 
to make of me, you’d urge me to go. 

Please write to me often. You don’t 
know how much your letters mean to me. 


III 


Ir was on the day following Captain 


Duncan’s visit that Coalville took a fresh 
start as an industrial center. Word went 
out from Tait’s store, which served as 
an intelligence-exchange for the country 
round about, that Tregarvon wanted 
laborers and would pay good wages. 

The men came; some from the half- 
tilled valley farms, a few from some of 
the C. and C. mines farther up the rail- 
way, and two or three mountaineers. Two 
of the latter — long-haired, unshaven 
backwoodsmen — gave their names as 
Morgan and Sill, suppressing, for some 
reason best known to themselves, their 
surname of McNabb. 

Also, there came the thick-set, bristly 
bearded man who had squatted behind 
the hydrangeas during Tregarvon’s 
conference with Duncan—Sawyer by 
name. Tregarvon knew nothing of this 
man’s antecedents, or of the fore-history 
of any of them, for that matter. He was 
not interested in the biographies of his 
helpers ; what he wanted was work, and 
he went about securing it in the best of 
possible ways—by stripping off his coat 
and acting as his own foreman. 

In strenuous toilings fled the first two 
weeks, during which machinery was 
overhauled, the tramway up the mountain 
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repaired and put in running order, a 
drilling plant secured from Chattanooga, 
and all things made ready for transport- 
ing it to the top of the mountain. 

Tregarvon’s idea—and he thought it 
was an invention that was all his own— 
was to go back on the level mountain- 
top with his test-drilling machinery, and 
to sink a series of holes down to the coal 
measures. If the two thin veins with the 
stubborn ledge of rock between them still 
persisted, he would move farther back 
and try it again—and yet again, if need 
be; though of this he said no more to his 
workmen than he was constrained to. 

It was in the middle of the second 
working week that Uncle William turned 
up—a solemn - faced old negro with a 
narrow fringe of white wool ringing his 
otherwise perfectly bald head. 

He was waiting for Tregarvon one 
morning when the Philadelphian turned 
out to begin a fresh day of reorganization. 
Doffing his battered hat, and scraping his 
foot, he announced in honeyed tones that 
he had come to “tek cha’ge of young 
marsteh.” 

Naturally, Tregarvon asserted that 
there must be some mistake; but the old 
man persisted with the velvety sort of 
pertinacity that will not be denied, vaunt- 
ing himself as a body-servant of “the 
quality,” and acquiring, or assuming, sud- 
den deafness when Tregarvon tried to 
find out where he had come from, or who 
had sent him. 

‘But a body-servant is the last thing 
I need here, uncle!” protested Tregar- 
von, firing his final shot of objection. 
“Tf I could find a good cook, now—” 

“Dat’s it—dat’s it, suh. You-all jes’ 
go ‘long up de mounting and boss dem po’ 
white trash, and leave ol’ Unc’ Wilyum 
ter fix up dat cook-house. He show you 
what quality cookin’ is—yes, suh!” 

Tregarvon left the old man bowing and 
scraping and backing away to take pos- 
session of the deserted office - building, 
and when he came down from the mine 
in the evening he gasped to remember 
how near he had come to sharing the 
penalty of those who refuse to entertain 
angels in disguise. 

The old office-building was swept and 
garnished above and below. Out of the 
lumber-room in the basement Uncle Will: 
iam had rescued a dining-table, chairs, 
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napery of a sort, and dishes, and in the 
rear room which had once been the office 
of the Ocoee superintendent, a supper 
was spread, hot and smoking and appe- 
tizing enough to tempt a sick man. 

Even the napkins, improvised for the 
moment out of pieces of a flour-sack 
washed to snowy whiteness, were not 
lacking ; and when the master would sit 
down, Uncle William was behind him 
to whisk the chair away and to replace it, 
with all the deftness of a trained butler. 

Tregarvon ate and drank in heartfelt 
silence down to the coffee, served in an 
egg-cup with a small fruit-dish for a 
saucer. Then he made the amende hon- 
orable. 

“IT don’t know who you are, or where 
you came from, Uncle William; but I 
owe you an apology, none the less. Con- 
sider that I belong to you for as long 
as you care to keep me—at your own 
price.” 

“Yes, suh; dat’s it. Dat’s jes’ de way 
de quality talks to ol’ Unc’ Wilyum, eve’y 
time ; hyuh, hyuh! ’Long erbout an hour 
o’ sun, white ’ooman comed ercross f’om 


dat white-nigger shanty turrer side de big 
road, and she say, ‘I gwine fix up Mistoo 


Tregarbin’s suppeh.’ I say, ‘ Mistoo 
Tregarbin ’sents his compliments an’ say 
t’ank you kin’ly, but he got he own body; 
sarvent.’ Yes, suh; dat’s jes’ whut I 
tol’ huh.” 

Tregarvon’s eyes twinkled. 

“You'll be getting yourself disliked, 
Uncle William, if you put on your quality 
manners with Mrs. Tryon and her kind. 
I hear this county was Republican dur- 
ing the war.” Then he added: “Are you 
ready to tell me who sent you here? ”. 

The old man was busying himself with 
the removals, and he seemed to have quite 
misunderstood. 

“Dat ol’ cook-house? Yes, suh; it 
sholy did try me to get dat ol’ chimbly 
to mek de fiah bu’n for de supper-fixin’s. 
Ter-morrer I gwine chink him up some; 
yes, suh ; I sholy is.” 

After Uncle William’s advent, the 
work on the mountain progressed the 
more rapidly by just the difference be- 
tween a well-fed leader and an ill-fed 
one. Tregarvon and his laborers wrought 
wonders; and on the eighteenth day— 
the day of fresh surprises—the drilling 
machinery was safely elevated to the 
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mountain-top and put in place for the test 
upon which so much depended. 

At quitting-time Tregarvon came 
down the tramway with his men, and 
stood for a moment on the office-building 
porch to let the quiet grandeur of the 
perfect September evening wash the 
work-weariness out of brain and muscles. 

The sun had gone behind the mountain 
for all the lower reaches of the valley, 
but its level rays were still pouring in a 
flood of yellow light across the flat- 
topped promontory crowned by the 
campus and buildings of Highmount 
College. Pisgah, with its densely forested 
slopes, loomed large as the early shadows 
rose, like silently drawn curtains, to 
soften its rugged detail; and on the sky- 
line Tregarvon’s gaze sought and found 
the derrick skeleton of his drilling- 
machine cut in rigid lines of black against 
the hazy blue. 

From the derrick to the sun-illumined 
college buildings was an airy leap of a 
mile or more. ‘Tregarvon had not yet 
used his invitation, though the French 
teacher’s giving of it had been promptly 
confirmed by a cordial note from the 
president’s wife. The social hunger rose 
strong in the young man as he let his eyes 
make the leap from the industries to the 
possible relaxations. He meant to go; 
he would go, the moment his motor-car 
should come to make the five-mile climb 
from Coalville possible after a hard day’s 
work. 

He was still looking longingly up to 
the sun-shot heights, and wondering why 
he had heard nothing from Carfax, when 
a sound, breeze-blown up the valley, made 
him start and listen again. When it was 
repeated, it was nearer; the unmistakable 
roar of an automobile’s engines with the 
muffler cut out. To confirm it, a big red 
car presently topped the hill in the valley 
pike below the village, and came bounding 
over the roughnesses of the country road 
toward the railway crossing. 

Tregarvon recognized his own car and 
its cacophonous thunder ; but it was only 
a guess that the slender young man in 
dust-coat and goggles behind the steering- 
wheel was Carfax; that the square- 
shouldered fellow in a leather jacket and 
a close-fitting cap beside him was the 
machinist; and that the liveried person 
sitting bolt upright in the exact center 
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of the back seat was Merkley, Carfax’s 
imported valet. 

“Now, angels and ministers of grace 
defend us!” he ejaculated. 

At that moment Jefferson Walters, 
acting chairman of the convention of 
idlers in session under Tait’s porch, made 
himself an imaginary errand to Tryon’s, 
across from, and a little beyond, the 
Ocoee office - building. He timed his 
saunter to bring him upon the scene as an 
interested onlooker when the red car 
rolled up to Tregarvon’s door. 

“ Hit beats the Dutch, what gits up in 
the big woods when you ain’t totin’ a 
gun!” he remarked to the executive ses- 
sion when he returned. “ Young feller 
with the eye-glasses—he must be power: 
ful nigh blind to have to have such big 
ones—he pulls up the team with a jerk 
at a han’le, and says, ‘ Hello, Vance! here 
we are—the dog and the tail, and the 
tail wagging the dog.’ And Tregarvon 
he jest shets his fists tight and says, sort 
0’ hoarse-like, ‘ Great Heavens, Carfax! 
Did you tool that car all the way down 
here from Philadelphia?’ ‘Sure!’ says 
Goggles; and all the while that circus 
ringmaster on the back seat was settin’ 
up like he’d growed with a ramrod down 
his back, lookin’ straight out ahead of 
him, as if he didn’t know anything had 
happened or was ever goin’ to happen.” 

“President o’ the new Ocoee Comp’- 
ny, d’ye reckon? ” queried one of the lis- 
teners. 

“President o’ nothin’! I’m comin’ to 
him, right now. ‘And you brought 
Merkley?’ says Tregarvon, speakin’ 
right low and soft and chokin’ some 
more. ‘ Naturally,’ says Goggles; and 
then he climbs out and goes in with our 
man, with the ringmaster feller ¢ofin’ 
the baggage!” 

“T know,” chirruped the oldest man 
in the circle, a veteran of the Mexican 
War. “I seed ’em in the army; the 
gin’rals had ’em—called ’em val-lays.” 

It was Jabez Layne who made casual 
inquiry about the car—a new thing 
under the sun in the Wehatchee Valley. 

“Reckon ye didn’t have a chanst to 
look at their wagon none?” he said to 
the scout. 

‘“‘ Doggondest convention ever you did 
see,” drawled Walters. ‘No steam- 
ingine, no b’iler, no trolley-pole; nothin’ 
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but a mess o’ wheels and handles, with 
something inside of her that kept up a 
pop-poppin’ ever’ little while, like it -was 
a gun forgot to go off when you pulled 
trigger, and afte’wards ricollected and 
shot three or four times before hit could 
quit. And the dern-dest smell!” 

“TI wonder what-all our young feller 
over yander’ll turn up next?” mused 
Layne, bringing his knife to bear upon 
a pocket-worn nugget of tobacco. 

‘“‘ He'll turn up a heap o’ trouble ef he 
don’t quit hirin’ the McNabbs,” said one 
of the valley men who had hitherto been 
speechless. “ He’s got two of ’em in his 
gang now—Morgan and Sill—and ef 
they don’t git him before he gits the 
coal—”’ ; 

“Why, the C. and C.’ll most probably. 
git him about five minutes afte’wards,” 
laughed Walters, breaking in to complete 
the sentence. 

Thus, leisurely comment in the gray 
of the evening under Tait’s porch. But 
in the dilapidated office-building across 
the railway there was consternation. 

“Why, Poictiers, old man, you can’t 
endure it for twenty-four hours!” 
Tregarvon was protesting. ‘‘ Look at 
this place—a dusty, cobwebby ruin that 
a self-respecting tramp wouldn’t lodge 
in. Heavens, man, couldn’t you see a 
joke when it was written out plain with 
a pen and ink? I would have as soon 
invited Elizabeth—meaning it!” 

Carfax had slipped out of his dust- 
coat and goggles, the valet assisting, and 
stood revealed as a handsome young fel- 
low, with a shade too much of grooming, 
perhaps, but with smiling good-nature 
atoning for the Carfax millions in every 
line of his beardless face. 

“ Now, that is what I call downright 
inhospitable,” he laughed, with the 
faintest suspicion of a lisp on the sibi- 
lants. ‘‘ After you had written me to 
come—your letter is out in the chug- 
wagon, if Merkley didn’t forget to put 
it in my letter-case. Also, after I’ve 
driven that inexpressible car of yours 
over a thousand miles of the worst roads 
the rain ever rained on—’’ 

“Why, Poictiers, you’re welcome—as 
welcome as the sunshine. Don’t rub it 
into me that way. But the place; the— 
the—” 

Carfax’s smile was cherubic; or it 
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would have been if the womanish lines 
of his face had not made it rather 
seraphic. 

“No apologies, my dear Vance. I 
knew you were only joking when you 
asked me down. But the notion seized 
me, and here I am. Here, likewise, is 
Rucker, the machinist, who will happily 
shift for himself; and what is more 
serious, perhaps, here is Merkley. In all 
probability I shall bleat like a sheep at 
the corn pones and the hardtack, and all 
that; but Merkley was once in the 
service of the Duke of Marlford, and 
his agonies—”’ 

Tregarvon 
came off. 

“ Luckily, I’ve acquired Uncle Will- 
iam, or rather he has acquired me, since 
I wrote you, and you won’t starve, what- 
ever happens to Merkley. Find your way 
up-stairs and take possession, while I tell 
the old uncle what he is up against in the 
way of supper-getting. You’ll find a bath, 
with ice-cold mountain spring-water—my 
one and only luxury—at the end of the 
upper corridor.” 

Considering -his resources, which were 
strictly limited, Uncle William shed a 
luster all his own upon the dinner for 
two which was served in the makeshift 
dining-room when Carfax came down. 

“I’m sure you needn’t find fault with 
your table,” commented the guest, when 
the snowy biscuits and the egg-bread, the 
fried chicken and the riced potatoes had 
passed in review. “I only wish I could 
induce an Uncle William to adopt me.” 

Thus the master; but the London-bred 
man was not faring as well. It was 
Uncle William’s effort to orient the valet 
—an effort vocalizing itself through the 
screened windows of Tregarvon’s dining- 
room—that reopened the question of the 
practicabilities. 

“Ts you dat gemman’s white niggah? ” 
was the blunt demand, made when Merk- 
ley, dinner-inclined, ventured into the 
sacred precincts of Uncle William’s de- 
tached cook-house. 

“Hi’m Mr. Carfax’s man, and Hi’ll 
trouble you to serve my dinner,” was the 
lofty reply. 

“T’s askin’ if you is dat gemman’s 
white niggah ”’—scornfully. “ Ef you is, 
you jes’ sots you’se’f down on dat door- 
step and waits, same as any turrer niggah. 


laughed, and the stress 
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When de quality folks gets t’rough, and J 
gets t’rough, den you kin have what’s 
ee.” 

Carfax waved a shapely hand toward 
the open window. 

“The irrepressible conflict has begun,” 
he remarked. “‘ What do you do in such 
cases in—er—Coalville?” 

“We go down on our knees, metaphor- 
ically speaking, and plead with a right- 
eously indignant Uncle William,” laughed 
Tregarvon. And when the old negro 
made his next appearance in the dining- 
room, the Philadelphian did it so 
effectually that Merkley was provided for 
at a side table in the hall—not of grace, 
as certain mumblings from the cook-house 
proved, but because the master desired it. 

“That settles our status,” said Carfax, 
with the cherubic smile; “down to 
Rucker, the mechanician. I wonder what 
has become of him!” 

“Tf he is the same mechanical barba- 
rian you had last year, he’ll not go 
hungry,” ventured Tregarvon; and then, 
with the assurance of a tried friend: 
“Whatever possessed you to come down 
here en suite, Poictiers? Did I give you 
the impression that the Ocoee headquar- 
ters was a summer-resort hotel? ” 

Carfax laughed. “ You certainly did 
not. But I was tired of Lenox, and it is 
too early for the shooting. Moreover, 
you said that you wanted your car, and 
the fit took me to drive it. That accounts 
for Rucker; and I suppose I account 
for poor Merkley. He is due to have the 
time of his life, don’t you think, with 
Uncle William and the elemental en- 
vironment? But, tell me about your 
affair? What have you been letting your- 
self in for down here in the Southern 
mountains? ” 

Uncle William had removed the cloth 
and put the tobacco-jar and two pipes 
on the table. 

“It’s the best we can do,” said Tregar- 
von, indicating the tobacco aftermath 
apologetically. “ Nobody ever saw a bot- 
tle of wine in Coalville, and the whisky 
of the country isn’t fit to drink.” 

Then he plunged abruptly into the 
story of the Ocoee, so far as he knew it, 
and Carfax heard him through patiently. 

“Then it sums itself up about like this 
—you haven’t got anything at present; 
and if you do get anything, the other 
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fellows will nab it,” the visitor said, when 
Tregarvon had finished. ‘Is that about 
the size of it?” 

“You have surrounded it completely. 
Only, I am eliminating the two ‘ifs.’ I 
mean to get something ; and I don’t mean 
to let the other fellows get away with it.” 

‘““Any move made yet?” queried Car- 
fax, between delicate little puffs at the 
pipe of hospitality. 

“Not visibly. The trust people will 
hardly move in the matter before I’ve 
proved my first proposition, which is that 
the two veins of coal become one vein 
farther back in the mountain. But the 
McNabbs may.” 

“Who are the McNabbs?” 

Tregarvon explained again at some 
length, not omitting the mention of the 
mysterious leaf fire that had threatened 
to destroy the tramway trestle, and other 
little accidents which had somewhat im- 
peded the work of the past two weeks, 
and which were blankly unaccountable 
save upon the theory of somebody’s 
malice. 

“Why don’t you buy ’em off?” said 
Carfax coolly. Money was his cure-all 
for most ills. 

“For one reason, they haven’t given 
me a chance. For another, I don’t pro- 
pose to be held up and robbed. They 
haven’t any title to the land; they have 
never had a shadow of a title.” Then he 
broke off suddenly, glanced at his watch, 
and changed the subject. “ How much 
too tired are you to take a five-mile spin 
with me up the mountain in the car, 
Poictiers? ” he asked. 

Carfax’s eyebrows went up in mild 
surprise. Nevertheless he said : 

“Call it a go—if you can find Rucker.” 

“Never mind Rucker; I'll drive you 
myself,” said Tregarvon; and a quarter 
of an hour later the big red car, with its 
four dazzling head-lamps picking out the 
way, was storming up the steep grades to 
Highmount. 


IV 


On the broad veranda at Highmount, 
which looked down upon the twinkling 
light or two of Coalville, and faced the 
opposing height where the newly erected 
drill-derrick stood, Carfax was holding 
Miss Farron and four privileged members 
of the senior class at bay, while Tregar- 
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von contentedly monopolized Miss Rich- 
ardia Birrell. 

They had quickly exhausted the com- 
monplaces—he was made to know thus 
early that one of Miss Birrell’s charms 
was her ability to arrive at once at the 
heart of things—and the talk had turned 
upon Carfax. 

“Oh, you don’t know him in the least,” 
Tregarvon protested, in refutation of her 
remark based upon Carfax’s apparent 
satisfaction with his present besetment. 
“He is anything but a flaneur in your 
meaning of the word, in spite of his pretty 
face, and his lisp, and his bad habit of 
slipping instinctively into the easiest chair 
in sight. I’ve summered him and win- 
tered him, and I know.” 

“T like loyalty,” said Miss Richardia, 
with the total irrelevance which was all 
her own. ‘Are you going to winter him 
in Coalville?” 

“No such good luck, I’m afraid. After 
the shooting begins, I don’t suppose he 
has a week untaken. You may not think 
it, but Poictiers is in demand—where he 
is known and appreciated.” 

“I’m sure we shall appreciate him,” 
rejoined Miss Birrell demurely. ‘‘ Young 
men who come to Highmount driving 
their own cars are not so plentiful.” 

Tregarvon’s laugh was decently boast- 
ful. 

“That happens to be my car,” he ex- 
plained; ‘‘and Carfax might discount 
your praise. His latest one is an imported 
Dumont-Sillery, I believe. It cost twice 
as much as this one—and on the other 
side of the water, at that.” 

“ How easily you talk about imported 
luxuries, and ‘ the other side,’” she com- 
mented ; and then, with the exactly pro- 
portioned touch of wistfulness: “I wish 
I might have a glimpse into your world ; 
the world you have left—temporarily.” 

“Tt’s not a very high-planed world, 
Miss Richardia; not nearly as human as 
this of Coalville and Mount Pisgah,” 
Tregarvon returned. “I believe I have 
got closer to real human nature in the 
past three weeks than I ever was before.” 

“You mean that the other world is 
artificial?” 

“Tt is—without specially meaning to 
be. We are not elemental any more; not 
even in our passions. We do things in a 
certain way because that is the way other 
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people do them. We are afraid, or dis- 
inclined, to strike out on new lines.” 

“You have struck out on a new line, 
haven’t you?” she asked. 

“‘T have been pushed out, in the Ocoee 
matter. There is enough of the elemental 
surviving in me to make me get out and 
hustle when it’s a case of bread and meat 
for my mother and sister. But apart from 
that I suppose I’m just as hidebound as 
other men of my world.” 

“And Mr. Carfax?” she queried. 
he a slave to the conventions, too?” 

“ Poictiers is a law to himself in a good 
many ways; but, on the whole, he’s tarred 
with the same stick. You will remark his 
regalia; I couldn’t have pulled him up 
here to-night with a three-inch hawser if 
he hadn’t happened to have evening- 
clothes in his kit. And he has brought 
his man—a typical Cockney valet, knee- 
smalls, Oxford ties, and all.” 

Miss Birrell’s laugh fitted the incon- 
gruity. But when she spoke again, it 
was of the business affair. 

“You are at work on the Ocoee?” she 
asked. 


6“ Is 


“Oh, sure! I’m going to make a spoon 


or spoil a horn. You must all come over 
and see my test drilling-outfit, when we 
get it going.” 

“Ts that your machine that we can see 
over on the brow of the mountain? I 
wonder if you could make me understand 
what you are going to do?” she said, with 
an interest that was either real or so 
skilfully: feigned that he could not tell 
the difference. 

Tregarvon was very willing to try ; did 
it at considerable length. And Miss Bir- 
rell, notwithstanding an air of abstraction 
which seemed to come and go, appeared 
to grasp the mechanical details. 

“You have no doubt of success? It 
will be fine to succeed where so many 
others have failed,” she said—quite with- 
out enthusiasm, he fancied. 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way; in- 
deed, I know little or nothing about the 
early history of the property. My father 
got into it several years before he died, 
and I think he always regarded it as one 
of his mistakes. But he bought the stock, 
or rather had it forced upon him, when 
it was pretty cheap, and—” 

“Yes,” she interrupted—a little icily, 
he thought ; and then she began to speak 
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of other things, as if groping for a more 
congenial common ground. It was found 
when Tregarvon confessed to an amiable 
weakness for good music. 

“T’ll play for you, if you wish,” she 
said, almost abruptly ; and it was an hour 
later when Carfax came to the music- 
room to break the spell Miss Birrell had 
woven about her single listener. 

“You must do that again, but not too 
often,” was Tregarvon’s half-jesting 
warning to his entertainer at the moment 
of leave-taking—a moment snatched 
while Carfax was giving the privileged 
seniors a spin around the campus in the 
red car. 

“Why not often—or as often as you 
care to come?” she asked indifferently. 

“ Because I’m too impressionable. You 
could very easily make me forget some 
things that it’s up to me to remember, 
Miss Richardia.” 

“ For example?” she prompted. 

“It’s a long story, and Poictiers won’t 
give me time to tell it now. But some 
other evening, if I may come?” 

“ Certainly. I hope you won’t go away 
underestimating your welcome; you and 
Mr. Carfax. You owe it to us to come 
often, so that the novelty will wear off for 
—for the student body, you know. I'll 
venture to assert that Miss Longstreet has 
had the time of her life keeping order 
in the dormitories this evening. Good 
night ; and please give my love to Uncle 
William.” 

“To Uncle William? Then you know 
him?” 

She laughed, pointed to Carfax and the 
impatient car, and made him go. 

“Uncle William will know who sent 
the message if you say ‘ Miss Dick,’ ”’ she 
rejoined; and he was obliged to accept 
this as the answer to his curious query. 

The road down the mountain was a 
speeding-track only in spots. Between 
the spots the big car crept at a snail’s pace 
on the brakes and permitted conversation. 
Carfax began it, congratulating Tregar- 
von upon the accessibility of Highmount 
and the evident heartiness of his welcome. 

“You can’t desiccate entirely down 
here, Vance, with such a well-spring of 
youth and beauty as that within shouting 
distance of you,”’ he remarked. 

But Tregarvon was thinking pointedly 
of Miss Birrell when he rejoined: 
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“‘She’s a puzzle to me, Poictiers ; noth- 
ing less.” 

“The little music-teacher, you mean? 
‘ Peaches and Cream,’ I’d call her, if she’d 
let me.” 

“You're blind—blind as a mole! 
torted Tregarvon. “Why, man, 
anything but that—or those.” 

“‘ Doubtless,” laughed Carfax. ‘“ They 
are all ‘anything but that’ when you get 
down under the pose. But peaches and 
cream is Miss Birrell’s pose, just the 
same; not the conventional kind they 
serve you at Delmonico’s or the. Waldorf, 
of course, but the sort you get when the 
cream comes rich from your own dairy, 
and the peaches are picked, sun-warm, in 
your own orchard. You may tell her that, 
if you like, and palm it off as original. 
Strikes me it’s rather neat.” 

“Oh, you go hang!” said Tregarvon. 
“T don’t have to work in your compli- 
ments, second-hand. I can turn ’em my- 
self, at a pinch.” 

At this conjuncture a bit of good road 
beckoned for speed, and the talk was in- 
terrupted. When it was resumed at the 
next hazard, Carfax had somewhat to say 
about the Ocoee. 

“What do you know about the ancient 
history of your mine, Vance?” he asked, 
when the subject was fairly launched. 

“Nothing much, as I have told you, 
and as I was telling Miss Richardia a 
little while ago. Why?” 

‘“‘T was asking for information. 


” 


re- 
she’s 


Presi- 
dent Caswell was speaking of it while you 
were in the music-room; he came out and 


sat with us for a half-hour or so. There 
is a mystery of some sort connected with 
the Ocoee.” 

“Sure,” said Tregarvon. ‘“ The mys- 
tery is six feet thick, and it consists of a 
layer of good, solid stone. I’m about to 
penetrate it with a core-drill.” 

“No, I didn’t mean that,” objected 
Carfax. “It’s the other kind. I'll tell 
you what Mr. Caswell said, and you can 
draw your own conclusions. We had been 
talking about superstitions and their hold 
upon humankind. I was scoffing, as 
usual, but the president seemed inclined 
to believe that Providence does interfere 
sometimes, and that these interferences 
form the basis for some of the convictions 
that we call superstitions.” 
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“All of which would seem to be a good 
many miles from a pair of coal-seams 
with a stone dike between them,” sug- 
gested Tregarvon mildly. 

“T’m coming to that. Mr. Caswell rode 
the notion as if it were his hobby. He 
spoke of the well-grounded belief in the 
saying that ‘murder will out,’ and insisted 
that facts proved its truth. Then he re- 
ferred to that other pet notion of all 
mankind—that misfortune pursues the 
possessor of ill-gotten gains. Somewhat 
to my astonishment, he pointed to the 
Ocoee property as an example.” 

“The dickens he did!” said Tregar- 
von, with interest suddenly awakened. 
‘“ How did he make that fit?” 

“That is the funny part of it. When 
I betrayed my ignorance by beginning to 
ask questions, he shut up like a clam. All 
I could get out of him was that misfor- 
tunes had followed every succeeding at- 
tempt to open the mine, and that they 
would doubtless continue to follow until 
justice was done.” 

“You didn’t let it 
queried Tregarvon. 

“T tried not to, but he gave me the 
dignified cold shoulder and referred me 
to you. He said you doubtless knew all 
the circumstances, and would, he hoped, 
take the proper steps toward removing the 
curse.” 

The descent of the mountain was ac- 
complished, and ‘Tregarvon steered the 
red car into the empty storeroom which 
was to be its garage. Later, when he was 
showing his guest to the sleeping-room 
made ready for him by Uncle William, he 
said : 

“T don’t want to pull you into this 
thing with me blindfolded, Poictiers. If 
there is a skeleton in the Ocoee closet, 
I’ll have it out and give it decent Chris- 
tian burial before I ask you to back me.” 

But now Carfax appeared at his multi- 
millionaire best. 

“You'll de nothing of the sort, old 
man. You'll find me some old clothes in 
the morning, and we’ll go up and set your 
drill at work. Farther along, when the 
money is needed, I’ll go somewhere to the 
nearest bank and turn the spigot. We've 
got to make a go of it now, if only to 
show Mr. Caswell that the superstitions 
can’t prove up on this homestead!” 


rest at that?” 


(To be continued ) 





EX-SENATOR STEWART OF NEVADA— 
HOW HE BEGAN LIFE ANEW WHEN 
NEARLY EIGHTY YEARS OLD 


BY SAM P. DAVIS 


FORMER STATE COMPTROLLER OF NEVADA 


UST as William M. Stewart was 
closing his eventful political career 
in the Senate of the United States, 
where he represented Nevada so 

long that the memory of man scarcely 
runneth to the contrary, he surprised his 
friends by getting married, taking for his 
wife a very charming and accomplished 
lady, the widow of Lieutenant Cohn, of 
Georgia. 

To one who did not know Stewart it 
might seem almost incomprehensible that 
a man verging on eighty should think of 
matrimony, but the Nevada veteran is ina 
class by himself. Some fifteen years ago, 
during a political campaign, when I went 
over the State with him, I had an oppor- 
tunity of studying his tremendous physical 
make-up and his wonderful recuperative 
powers. Anything that was worth doing 
at all he was in the habit of doing 
on the spur of the moment. One eve- 
ning he drove to my office with a 
spanking pair of nags, and said impera- 
tively: 

“ Get in!” 

A few moments later we were hurrying 
to Virginia City, and as the horses leaped 
along the road he explained his reasons 
for the sudden trip. We reached the 
Comstock, where he blocked a move of 
the enemy, and took the Geiger Grade for 
Reno after midnight. There were other 
moves to block, and he was on the wing 
more than a month in a campaign that 
was something of a hurricane while it 
lasted. 

After that midnight ride over the 
wildest grade in America, I declined to 
travel with Stewart in a private convey- 
ance unless it had two seats. He sent 


his horses along at a dead run most of the 
way, and next morning I was sore from 
head to foot from the bruises I had re- 
ceived banging up against his hardened . 
anatomy. He seemed more like an oaken 
beam or an iron stove than ordinary flesh 
and blood. 

I did not see my home again during 
the campaign, and Stewart was going like 
a quarter-horse night and day. He 
seemed able to get along most of the 
time without sleep, part of the time with- 
out food, and he stopped to drink only 
as a camel would on an Asiatic desert. 
His energy, his tirelessness, his alertness, 
were nothing less than a marvel. At 
times I expected to see him collapse, for 
it did not seem possible that a man of his 
years could keep up such a killing pace ; 
but at the close of the fight he was as 
fresh as a lark, and flushed with the scent 
of victory. 

Knowing him as I did, I was not sur- 
prised when, a couple of years ago, he told 
me that he was going out into the desert 
to make a prospecting-trip and to recuper- 
ate his fortune by mining. The old lure 
of the gold-hunter was on him, and he 
was preparing for the fray. 

“You are just in your prime, old boy,” 
I said, ‘‘and ought to be able to swing a 
pick with the best of ’em.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘my right arm is well now from 
that campaign you had with me.” 

“Was your arm injured? I had for- 
gotten.” 

“Tt was partly paralyzed drawing 
checks for you, but it is about well now.” 

After this thrust the Senator told me 
that he wanted a young man to go out 
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EX-SENATOR STEWART OF NEVADA 


WILLIAM M. STEWART, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEVADA FROM 1863 TO 1875 AND 
FROM 1887 TO I905—IN HIS SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR HE SET FORTH WITH 
A PROSPECTOR'S OUTFIT TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE ANEW 


From his latest photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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with him, and that he had selected his 
old friend, J. C. Hagerman, a youth of 
sixty-six, and a type, like himself, of the 
rugged sage-brusher. Stewart had en- 
tered upon his seventy-ninth year several 
months before. 

On the 14th of April, 1906, the two 
men drove out of Carson City with a big 
prospector’s wagon, canvas-topped, and 
for all the world like the immigrant out- 
fits that crossed the plains in ’49. They 
had four stout horses, and Stewart 
handled the lines like a veteran stage- 
driver. James Finch, a young man who 
had been employed by Stewart in Wash- 
ington, and who has since become 
stenographer of the Supreme Court of 
Nevada, accompanied them. ‘The whole 
town had gathered to bid the trio 
good-by. Stewart exchanged jokes with 
the crowd, and then, flicking his lash over 
the leaders, got under way. 

Their route was by way of 
Springs, Wellington, Horseshoe, 
ville, Crow Springs, Klondike, and 
Columbia. this point Finch, the 
that Columbia 


Soda 
Soda- 


At 


stenographer, remarked 
looked pretty good to him, and he would 


leave the caravan. Stewart said they 
might as well do a little trading, if Finch 
was going to stop; and the two swapped 
their four horses for a like quantity of 
mules. ‘Then, wishing Finch good luck, 
they pressed on. ‘They were now getting 
into the desert country of southern 
Nevada, where they had to make “dry 
camps.” ‘This means that the prospector 
must always carry about fifty gallons of 
water, securing it wherever he can. 

The pair pressed on through Silver 
Peak, and down to Bullfrog. Here the 
rugged scenery of the mountains caught 
Stewart’s eye, and they stopped to inves- 
tigate. After browsing about for a few 
days along the claims, talking with the 
miners and ‘taking assays, he concluded to 
pitch his tent in Bullfrog. He found 
some men who had gone to the end of 
their purses in working a_ shaft, and 
bought the claim—called the Diamond 
Bullfrog—outright for a few thousand 
dollars. Hagerman added an extension 
by location, and the two prospectors are 
still joint owners of the property, which 
promises to be highly profitable. 

In those days water cost ten cents a 
gallon at Bullfrog, and was very poor at 
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that. It has since been piped in from 
springs eleven miles away. How the 
place came to be called Bullfrog no one 
can explain. ‘There is not a_ bullfrog 
within a hundred miles of it. Some say 
there is a rock close by that resem- 
bles a bullfrog, but nobody can point it 
out. Others say that a prospector broke 
open a piece of rock, and on the cleavage 
was seen a perfect picture of a bullfrog. 
That prospector has never been located. 
My theory is that the town was named 
on the principle on which a local saloon- 
keeper is called “Shorty,” because he is 
over six feet high. 

Stewart lived for several months in a 
tent, while his wife remained at Walley’s 
Hot Springs, a health resort near Carson. 
In the fall he began building a house 
and law-office, and soon had a very home- 
like place, where his law library, which 
cost fifty thousand dollars, was installed. 
Indeed, his residence soon became the 
“show house” of the town, and the in- 
habitants “ pointed with pride ”’ to it when 
strangers came there. It was handsomely 
furnished ; good pictures, bric-a-brac, and 
rugs met the eye on every side, and the 
Stewart hospitality was always on tap. 

Meanwhile, Stewart seemed to forget 
all about his years. With his long 
white beard, which made him look like a 
biblical patriarch, he was as busy as he 
had ever been in his life, and made money 
rapidly. He worked tirelessly at mining 
and at his law practise. His fees ranged 
from a thousand to ten thousand dollars, 
and with a reputation second to no man 


living as a mining lawyer, he was always 


in demand. He soon had to open a branch 
office in Goldfield. 

Was there ever another instance of a 
man almost eighty years old, and com- 
paratively broken in fortune, starting 
out into an unknown waste, with four 
mules and a prospector’s outfit, to try 
his luck anew? Few men living would 
think of such a venture, and not one in a 
million would have the physical stamina 
to make good; but Senator Stewart be- 
longs to the class who never say die. He 
took up the struggle of life with the 
vim and nerve of a young man, and 
inspired a woman of gentle breeding and 
accomplishments to share his hopes and 
destinies. It was a true romance that 
surpassed almost anything in fiction. 

















JAMES BUCHANAN, PENNSYLVANIA'S 
ONLY PRESIDENT OF THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


BY LYNDON ORR 


HE only President of the United 
States born in Pennsylvania was 

James Buchanan, the fifteenth in 
succession. Mr. Buchanan was Presi- 
dent from 1857 to 1861, and he died in 
1868; yet to this day his native State has 
done nothing to commemorate him. ‘The 
omission, however, has been partly reme- 
died through a bequest made last year by 
President Buchanan’s niece, once well 


known as Miss Harriet Lane. President 
Suchanan was a bachelor; and while he 
occupied the White House, Miss Lane did 
the social honors with much grace and 
tact. It was she who entertained the 
Prince of Wales when he visited Wash- 
ington inel860. She was then a most at- 
tractive girl of dignified and yet winning 
manners ; and every one, irrespective of 
politics, admired her social leadership. 

















THE MONUMENT RECENTLY ERECTED AT STONY BATTER, NEAR MERCERSBURG, 
TO MARK THE BIRTHPLACE .OF JAMES BUCHANAN, 
UNITED STATES 
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OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
FIFTEENTH PRESIDENT 
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Miss Lane, who became Mrs. Johnston, 
inherited her uncle’s estate at his death, 
besides a fairly large property left her 
by her husband. She devoted a good 
part of her fortune to honoring Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s memory. ‘There have just ap- 
peared, for instance, several volumes of 
his letters and papers, edited with great 
care by Professor John Bassett Moore ; 
and the series of volumes, when com- 
pleted will number at least twenty. The 


very considerable expense of the work has 
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in the accompanying illustration, are of 
hammered gray granite. The plate is 
six feet by two and a half in measure- 
ment, and the letters are three inches in 
height. ‘The simple inscription reads as 
follows: 

This monument marks the birthplace of 
James Buchanan, fifteenth President of the 
United States. Born April 23, 1791. Died 
June 1, 1868. 


The monument stands near the cabin in 














THE CABIN 
been wholly borne by the estate of the 
former Miss Lane. 

Much more interesting, however, is the 
unique monument set up in Franklin 
County, at a place locally known as Stony 
Batter, to mark the birthplace of the 
fifteenth President. It is pyramidal 
in shape, thirty-one feet in height, and 
thirty-eight feet square at the base. ‘The 
body of the monument is composed of 
rough native stones, weather-marked, 
and many of them covered with moss. 
They are set in cement, of which more 
than four car-loads were used. The in- 
scription-plate and seat, which are shown 


IN WHICH PRESIDENT BUCHANAN WAS BORN ON APRIL 23, 


1791 


which Mr. Buchanan was born. The 
humble little house is still in an excellent 
state of preservation. Its site is high up 
among the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the 
midst of a wild and wooded country 
which has changed very little since the 
time when the future President played 
there as a boy, more than a century ago. 
After attaining eminence in public life, 
Mr. Buchanan purchased an estate known 
as Wheatland, near Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is in Lancaster that he is 
buried, and there a monument erected to 
him by his niece now stands. 

Mr. Buchanan has undoubtedly re- 
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PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S GRAVE IN THE CEMETERY AT LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA—HE DIED 


AT HIS HOME, WHEATLAND, 


ceived hard measure at the hands of most 
of his countrymen, who think only of his 
somewhat vacillating course just before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. They 
forget the many creditable incidents of 
his public life, from the time when, in 
the War of 1812, he served his country 
as a private soldier. President Jackson 
made him minister to Russia, between 
which country and the United States he 
made the first commercial treaty. Later, 
in the Senate, he stood firmly against 
those who sought to abolish the right of 
petition; and he backed up President 
Jackson’s vigorous action by which, 
through an implied threat of war, France 
was forced to recognize the justice of the 
American claims on her. He was Secre- 
tary of State under President Polk, and 
averted war with England over the 
Northwestern boundary question. Later, 
he was an able representative of the 
United States at the British court during 
the term of President Pierce. 

This is a very honorable record, and in 
fairness it should be said that his tempo- 
rizing course in 1861 was no evidence of 
weakness or of disloyalty. The masses 
of the people, North and South, were op- 
posed to civil war. Very few believed that 
hostilities would come. ‘The President 


NEAR LANCASTER, ON JUNE I, 


1868 


was unwilling to put the national govern- 
ment into the attitude of precipitating so 
terrible a conflict. When the political 
sky darkened, it should be remembered 
that he called to his Cabinet such stanch 
Unionists as Cass, Dix, Black, and Stan- 
ton, and that he wrote to General Dix 
these emphatic words: 


The present administration had no alter- 
native but to accept the war initiated by 
South Carolina of the Southern Con- 
federacy. The North will sustain the ad- 
ministration almost to a man; and it ought 
to be sustained at all hazards. 


Finally, it should be noted that Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s policy of inaction was 
followed by President Lincoln during the 
first month after his inauguration. It 
was only after the actual firing upon 
Fort Sumter, on the 12th of April, that 
the national government frankly accept- 


ed the gage of war. ‘The fact that self- 
restraint had been exercised in Washing- 
ton, and that it was the South which had 
fired the first shot, was destined to prove 
of capital importance. President Bu- 
chanan has been unjustly censured for 
more than forty years; and his native 
State owes him a tribute of honorable 
recognition. 





TWO CONSPICUOUS CANDIDATES FOR 
THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR, THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, 
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BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


AUTHOR OF “A MAN OF IDEAS,” “THE AWAKENING,” ETC. 


WITH A DRAWING BY E. M. ASHE 


HEN I was a little girl, and 
lived in Hillsborough with 


my grandparents, there were 
two Decoration Days in every year. One 
was when all we school-children took 
flowers out to the cemetery and decorated 
the graves of the soldiers; and the 
other was when the peonies and syringas 
bloomed, and grandfather and I went 
alone to put a bouquet on the grave of 
old Jedediah Chillingworth. 

Grandfather did this as a sort of pen- 
ance for a great mistake he had made, 
and I think it was with the idea of ma- 
king an atonement by confession that he 
used always to tell me the story of his 
relations with the old man. At any rate, 
he started his narrative when we left the 
house and began the walk out to the 
cemetery, and ended it as he laid the 
flowers on the neglected grave. I trotted 
along beside him, faster and faster as he 
grew more and more interested, and then 
stood breathless on the other side of the 
grave as he finished, in his cracked old 
voice, harsh with emotion. 

The first part of his story did really 
happen, a very long time ago, even before 
grandfather was born, when Jedediah 
Chillingworth first began to win for him- 
self the combination title of town-fool 
and town-liar. By the time grandfather 
was a half-grown boy, big enough to 
join in the rough crowd of village lads 
who tormented Jed, the old dizzard had 
been for years the local butt. Of course 
I never saw him, but I have heard so 
much about him from all the gossips in 
the village, and grandfather used to de- 
scribe him so vividly, that I feel as if 
I know all about him. 

For about ten years of his youth Jede- 


diah had been away from our little New 
Hampshire town, wandering in the great 
world. From his stories, he had been 
everywhere on the map. In the evening, 
around the stove in the village post-office, 
when somebody read aloud from the 
newspaper a remarkable event, all the 
loafers turned to Jed with wide, malicious 
grins, to hear him cap it with a yet more 
marvelous tale of what had happened to 
him. ‘They gathered around the simple- 
minded little old man, their tongues in 
their cheeks, and drew from him one 
silly, impossible, boastful story after an- 
other. They made him amplify circum- 
stantially by clumsily artful questions, 
and poked one another in the ribs with 
delight over his deluded joy in their sym- 
pathetic interest. 

As he grew older, his yarns solidified, 
like folk-lore, into a consecrated and 
legendary form, which he repeated end- 
lessly without variation. There were 
many of them—‘ How I drove a team of 
four horses over a falling bridge,” “‘ How 
I interviewed the King of Portugal,” 
“How I saved big Sam Harden’s life in 
the forest fire.” But the favorite one was, 
‘““How I rode the moose into Kennet- 
town, Massachusetts.” This was the 
particular flaunting, sumptuous yarn 
which everybody made old Jed bring out 
for company. If a stranger remarked, 
“Old man Chillingworth can tell a tale 
or two, can’t he?” everybody started up 
eagerly with the cry: “ Oh, but have you 
heard him tell the story of how he rode 
the moose into Kennettown, Massachu- 
setts?” 

If the answer was negative, all busi- 
ness was laid aside until the withered 
little old man was found, pottering about 
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‘“WHEN I GOT TO THE MOOSE I HIT HIM A CLIP ON THE SIDE OF THE: HEAD" 


some of the odd jobs by which he earned 
his living. He was always as pleased as 
Punch to be asked to perform, and laid 
aside his tools with a foolish, bragging 
grin on his face, of which grandfather 
has told me so many times that it seems 
as if I had really seen it. 

This is how he told the story, always 
word for word the same way: 

“ Wa’al, sir, I’ve had queer things hap- 
pen to me in my time, hain’t I, boys?” 


crowd 


surrounding 
mocking. heads—“ but 


—at which the 
always wagged 
nothin’ to beat that. When I was ashore 
wunst, from one of my long v’y’ges on 
the sea, I was to Kennettewn, Massachu- 
setts.” 

“How'd ye come to go there, Jed?” 
This was a question never to be omitted. 

“Oh, I had a great sight of money to 
take to some folks that lived there. The 
captain of our ship had died at sea, and 
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he give me nine thousand five hundred 
and seventy-two English gold guineas, to 
take to his brother and sister.” 

Here he always stared around at the 
company, and accepted credulously the 
counterfeit coin of grotesquely exagger- 
ated amazement which was given him. 

‘““Wa’al, sir, I done it. I give the coin 
to them as it belonged to, and I was to 
leave town on the noon stage-coach. I 
was stayin’ in the captain’s brother’s 
house. It was spang up against the 
woods, on the edge of town; and, I tell 
ye, woods was woods in them days. 

“The mornin’ I was to leave I was up 
early, lookin’ out of my window, when 
what should I see with these mortial eyes 
but a gre’t bull moose, as big as two yoke 
o’ oxen, comin’ along toward the house. 
He sort o’ staggered along, and then give 
a gre’t sigh I could hear from my room— 
I was on the ground floor—fell down 
on his knees, and laid his head on the 
ground ’s if he was too beat out to go 
another step. Wa/al, sir, I never waited, 
not long enough even to fetch a holler to 
wake the folks. I just dove out o’ the 
window, and made for him as fast 
as I could lick in. As I went by the 
wood-pile, I grabbed up a big stick of 


“What kind of wood?” everybody 
asked in chorus. 

“Twas a big stick of birch-wood, with 
the white bark on it as clean as writin’ 
paper. I grabbed that up for a club— 
twas the only thing in sight—and when 
I got to the moose I hit him a clip on the 
side of the head as hard as I could lay 
on. He didn’t so much as open an eye, 
but I saw he was still breathin’, and I 
climbed up on his back so’s to get a good 
whack at the top of his head. And then, 
sir, by Jupiter! he riz right up like a 
earthquake under me, and started off at 
forty miles an hour. He throwed his 
head back as he run, and ketched me 
right between his horns, like a nut in a 
nut-cracker. I couldn’t have got out of 
them horns—no, sir, a charge of powder 
couldn’t scarcely have loosened me.” 

There was another pause at this place 
for the outcries of astonishment and 
marvel which were never lacking. Then 
Jed went on, mumbling his _ toothless 
gums in delight over his importance. 

“ Wa’al, sir, I dassen’t tell ye how long 
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we careered around them woods and pas- 
tures, for, after a while, he got so plumb 
crazy that he run right out into the open 
country. I’d hit him a whack over the 
head with my stick of wood every chanst 
I got, and he was awful weak anyhow, 
so he’d kind o’ stagger whenever he made 
a sharp turn. By an’ by we got to goin’ 
toward town. Somehow he’d landed him- 
self in the road; an’, sir, we rid up to the 
hotel like a coach and four, and he 
drapped dead in front of the steps, me 
stickin’ as fast between his horns as if 
I’d ’a’ growed to him. Yes, sir, they 
ackchally had to saw one of them horns 
off’n his head before they got me out.” 

He came to a full stop here, but this 
was not the end. 

“What became of the horns, Jed? 
Why didn’t ye bring ’em along?” 

“T did take the one they sawed off, 
to give to my partner, big Sam Harden. 
He was the biggest man I ever see, Sam 
Harden was. I left th’ other horn in 
Kennettown for the captain’s sister. She 
was as smart an’ handsome a _ widow- 
woman as ever I see, an’ I wanted for 
her to have a keepsake from me.” 

This was really the end. The circle 
of inquisitors left their unconscious vic- 
tim nodding and grinning to himself, and 
went on down the road. Grandfather 
said he still felt mean all over to remem- 
ber how they laughed among themselves, 
and how they pointed out to the stranger 
the high lights in the story. 

“Not only ain’t there never been seen 
a moose in the State of Massachusetts, 
and not only are a moose’s horns set too 
wide to catch a little squinch of a man 
like Jed, but what do you think?—there 
ain’t no Kennettown in Massachusetts! 
No, nor in any other State. No, nor 
never was. Old Jed just made the town 
up out of his head, like the moose, an’ 
the money, and the birch-bark, and the 
handsome widow. Don’t he beat all?” 


II 


My grandfather was one of these boys ; 
in fact, he always used to say he was the 
ring-leader, but that may have been an- 
other form of his penance. As he grew 
up he began to work into his father’s 
business of tanning leather, and by and 
by, when a man grown, he traveled down 
to a big tannery at Newtonville, in Mas- 
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sachusetts, to learn some new processes in 
leather-curing. 

When grandfather got along to this 
part of the story he began stretching his 
long legs faster and faster, until I was 
obliged to trot along, panting. He al- 
ways lived the hurried last part over 
again; and so did I, although it happened 
so long before I was born. 

One evening he was asked to tea by 
the mother of the prettiest girl in the 
village—she afterward became my grand- 
mother—and was taken into the “ best 
room,” to see all the family curiosities. 
There were wax flowers and silhouettes 
and relics of every description. Mrs. 
Hamilton spared him not one of these 
wonders. 

“ This,” she said, “is the chain that 
was made of my grandfather’s hair. It 
was finished and brought home on a 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the next day, 
grandfather was burned up in the great 
tannery fire, and this was all my grand- 
mother had to remember him by. These 
are the front teeth of a savage that my 
uncle Josiah Abijah killed in the South 
Sea Islands. Uncle Josiah Abijah al- 
ways said it was either him or the black 
man, but I have always felt that it was 
murder, just the same. And this is the 
stick of birch-wood that a sailor-man, 
who came here once to see my mother, 
killed a bull moose with.” 

My grandmother has told me that 
never before or since did she see a human 
face change as did grandfather’s. 

“What?” he shouted, and his voice 
cracked. 

“Yes, it sounds queer, but it’s so. It’s 
the only time a moose was ever seen here, 
and folks thought the wolves must have 
chased it till it was crazy or tired out. 
This sailor-man, who happened to be 
here, saw it, ran out, snatched up a stick 
from the wood-pile, and went at that 
great animal all alone. Folks say he was 


the bravest man this town ever saw. He 
got right up on its back—” 
Grandmother said grandfather had 


turned so pale by this time that she 
thought he was going to faint, and he sat 
down as if somebody had knocked him 
down. On the dusty road to the ceme- 
tery, however, he only strode along the 
faster, half forgetting the little girl who 
dragged at his hand, and turned a sympa- 
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thetically agitated face up to his nar- 
rative. 

Mrs. Hamilton went on through the 
whole incident, telling every single thing 
just the way old Jed did. She showed 
him the dark places on the birch-bark 
where the blood had stained it, and she 
said the skull of the animal, with one 
horn sawed off, was over among the relics 
in her aunt’s home. 

‘““My aunt Maria was accounted a 
very good-looking woman in her day, and 
there were those that thought she might 
have taken a second husband, if the 
sailor had been so disposed. He was so 
brave and so honest, bringing all that 
money from my uncle, the sea-captain, 
when, goodness knows, he might have run 
off with every cent of it, and nobody been 
any the wiser!” 

At this grandfather gave a loud ex- 
clamation, and stood up, shaking his head 
as if he had the ague. He just couldn’t 
believe his ears, he said. 

“No! No! No! It can’t be the 
same!” he said over and over. . “ Why, 
he said it happened in Kennettown.” 
“Well, now!” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
surprised. ‘‘ Where did you ever get hold 
of that old name? I didn’t suppose a 
soul but some of our, old folks remem- 
bered that. Why, Newtonville wasn’t 
named that but six months. Folks got 
mad at the Kennetts for being so high- 
falutin over having the town named after 
them, and so ’twas changed back.” 

Grandfather said he’d no notion of an- 
other word she said after that. When he 
went back to his room, he found a letter 
from home, telling him all the news, and 
mentioning, among other things, that old 
Jedediah Chillingworth wasn’t expected 
to live much longer. Age had withered 
the little old man until there wasn’t 
enough of him left to go on living. 
Grandfather usually reached this part of 
the story just as we arrived under the big 
maples that stand on each side of the 
cemetery gate, and always stopped short 
to say solemnly: 

“Thank the Lord! I’ve two things to 
my credit. I never waited one minute to 
start back to Hillsborough, and from that 
time on I wanted to do what was right 
by the old man, even if it did turn out 
so different.” 

Then we went on into the cemetery, 














and paced slowly along the winding 
paths as he continued: 

“TI got to Hillsborough late one night, 
and I’d ’most killed my horse to do it. 
They said Jedediah was still alive, but 
wasn’t expected to last till morning. I 
went right up to his little old shack, 
without waiting to see my folks or to get 
a mouthful to eat. A whole lot of the 
neighbors had come in to watch with him, 
and even then, with the old dizzard actu- 
ally dying, they were making a fool of 
him. 

‘““He was half propped up in bed—he 
wasn’t bigger than my fist by that time— 
with red spots in his cheeks, and his eyes 
like glass, and he was just ending up 
that moose story. The folks were laugh- 
ing and winking and nudging one an- 
other in the ribs, just the way I used to. 
I was done up with my long, hard ride, 
and some nervous, I guess, for it fair 
turned my stomach to see them. 

‘““T waited till they were all through 
laughing, and then I broke loose. I just 
gave them a piece of my mind! ‘ Look a- 
hear, you fellows!’ I said. ‘ You think 
you’re awful smart, don’t you, making 
fun of poor old Jed as he lies a dying? 
Now, listen to me. I’ve ridden forty 
miles over the mountains to get here be- 
fore he goes, and make every man jack 
of you beg the old man’s pardon. That 
story's true. lve just found out that 
every word of it is absolutely, literally 
the way it happened. Newtonville, where 
I’m staying in Massachusetts, used to be 
called Kennettown, and Jedediah did 
take the money there—yes, that exact sum 
we've laughed at all these years. They 
call him the honestest man in the world 
over there. They’ve got the stick of 
birch-wood, with the blood-stains on it, 
and the moose’s skull, with the horn 
sawed off, and there are lots of old peo- 
ple who remember all about it. And I’m 
here to say I believe old Jed’s been tell- 
ing the truth, not only about that, but 
about all his adventures. I don’t believe 
he’s ever lied to us!’ 

“T felt so grand and magnanimous,” 
grandfather went on, “to think how I 
was making it up to the poor old man, 
and so set up over bringing a piece of 
news that just paralyzed everybody with 
astonishment. ‘They all jumped up, yell- 
ing and carrying on. ‘What? That 
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story ¢rue! Well, did you ever! Wouldn't 


that beat all? 
telling—’ 

“And then we all thought of him, and 
started toward the bed to say how bad 
we felt. 

“Pll never forget how he looked. His 
eyes were fairly coming out of his head, 
and his face was as white as paper, But 
that wasn’t the dreadful thing. What 
always comes back to me whenever I 
think of him is the expression on his face. 
You could just see his heart breaking. 
He was so hurt, so surprised, so ashamed, 
that it wasn’t decent to look at him. But 
we couldn’t look away. We stood there, 
hanging our heads—I never felt so mean 
in my life—while he tried to get breath 
enough to say something. And then he 
screamed out—’twas dreadful to hear: 

‘““* Why, didn’t you fellers believe me? 
Did you think I was /yin’?’” 

Here grandfather stopped and blew his 
nose, and I choked. 

“Those were his last words. He had 
some kind of a spasm, and never came to 
enough to know anything before he died. 
Those were the last words he said; and 
though they told us that in the coffin he 
looked just as he always had, only more 
quiet, with the foolish look gone, we were 
all of us ashamed to look the dead man 
in the face.” 

Here grandfather laid the flowers on 
the unkempt grave, as if to serve as an 
“ Amen” to his confession. After this I 
always went around and held his hand 
tightly, and we stood very still. It was 
the solemnest time of the year. 


ru 


ALL this used to happen, as I said, when 
I was a little girl; but I, too, grew up, as 
grandfather grew bent and feeble. When 
he was an old, old man of eighty-five, 
and when I had been away from Hills- 
borough several years teaching school, the 
last of my grandmother’s relatives in 
Newtonville died. I was sent for to 
decide what should be done with the few 
family relics, and one Saturday and Sun- 
day I went all through the little old 
house, looking over the things. 

In the garret I came across the moose- 
skull with one horn. It made me feel 
queer to think what a part it had played 
in the development of my grandfather’s 


To think old Jed’s been 
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honorable and tender old soul. There 
were a few sticks of furniture, some 
daguerreotypes and silhouettes, and a 
drawerful of yellow papers. The first I 
sent home to Hillsborough to grand- 
mother. I took the papers back to the 
town where I was teaching, to look over 
them. 

Among other things was a quaint old 
diary of my grandmother’s great-aunt, 
she that was the buxom widow of Jed’s 
story. It was full of homely items of her 
rustic occupations; what day she had 
“sett the broune hen,” and how much 
butter was made the first month she had 
the “ party-colored cowe from over the 
mount’n.” I glanced idly at these faded 
bits of insignificant news, when I was 
electrified by seeing the following entry: 


This day came to my Bro. Amos and Me, 
a sea-man, bringeing news of my Bro. Eli- 
jah’s the capt’n’s dethe, and allso mutch 
monie in gold, sent to us by our Bro. The 
sea-man is the greatest in size aver I saw. 
No man in towne his hed can reach so 
mutch as to his sholder. And comely withal. 


The words fairly whirled on the page 
before my astonished eyes. Where was 
the image of the ill-favored little old Jed, 
so present to my imagination? I read on 
breathlessly, skipping news of the hen- 
house and barn-yard, until I came upon 
this, the only other reference, but quite 
sufficient : 


This day the sea-man, Samuel Harden, 
lefte us. 


The self-restrained woman had said 
nothing of any disappointment she might 
have felt. The item stood quite alone, 
however, in a significant isolation. At 
least on that day she had not noticed the 
number of eggs. 

I doubt if grandfather himself had 
been more excited when he saw the birch- 
wood club than I was to read those few 
words. I could hardly wait till the next 
Saturday to rush back to Hillsborough, 
and relieve the poor old man of the bur- 
den of remorse he had carried so faith- 
fully and so mistakenly all these years, and 
to snatch the specious trown of martyr- 
dom from that shameless thief of another 
man’s exploits. 

And yet, when I finally arrived at 
Hillsborough, I found it not so easy to 
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begin. Some strange spell, exhaled from 
the unchanging aspect of the old house 
and the old people, fell on me, and, 
though I tried several times, I could not 
find a suitable opening. On Sunday 
morning grandfather asked me if I would 
help him to get out to Jed’s grave. The 
peonies and syringas were in bloom, and 
grandmother had the bouquet made up 
ready. Drawing me aside, she told me 
that grandfather was really too infirm to 
try to make the expedition at all, and 
certainly could not go alone. Even then 
I could find no words to tell her. I 
thought it might be easier to do so out 
of doors. 

It was the middle of a bright spring 
morning when we started off, grandfather 
leaning on his cane and holding to my 
arm, while I carried the great clump of 
red peonies and white syringas. The sun 
was warm, but a cool breeze blew down 
from the mountains, and grandfather 
hobbled along bravely. 

It made me feel like a little girl again 
to have him begin the story of the moose, 
and tell it word for word as he always 
had. He was forced to stop often now, 
and wait for breath to come back to him. 
At each of these halts beside the road, 
which was white in the clear spring sun- 
shine, it was harder and harder to think 
of breaking in on him with my discovery. 

As he finally told about Jedediah’s 
wounded virtue on his death-bed—that 
outcry which seemed to me the most 
brazen part of the whole imposture— 
suddenly my heart softened, and I, too, 
believed that by that time of his life old 
Jed was—lI don’t really know just what 
it was that I believed, but it was some- 
thing as comforting as the quiet warmth 
of the sunshine. 

We were standing by the sunken old 
grave when grandfather finished. I 
looked at him, the sun shining down on 
his bent figure and bared white head, the 
flowers reflecting their brightness up into 
his withered old face, and a lump came 
into my throat. I could not have told 
him if I had wished to. 

““We were ashamed to look the dead 
man in the face,” he said humbly, and 
laid the flowers down-on the young grass. 

Then I went around and held his dear 
old hand tightly in mine; and we stood 
very still for a long, long time. 
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An Inventory of the Properties of the United States Steel: Corporation, 
Just Completed for Munsey’s Magazine, Reaches the Amazing Figures 
of One Billion Seven Hundred and Eighty-two Millions of Dollars— 
A Statement Showing Over Three Hundred Millions in Excess of the 
Total Capitalization of the Steel Corporation in Stocks and Bonds at 
Par Value— And Figured at the Price at Which the Securities 
of the Corporation Are Now Selling, This Inventory Shows Over 
Six Hundred Millions in Excess of the Total Capitalization. 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 


HERE are to-day well-nigh one hundred thousand individual invest- 
ors in the securities of the United States Steel Corporation, and it is 
safe to say that few, if any, of this great army, scattered all over the 

civilized world, have any well-defined notion of its properties and their vast 
aggregate value at the present time. 

A stockholder in any concern ought to know pretty accurately about 
the assets of the concern—know what they consist of and what they are 
worth—what they are worth prospectively, strategically, and actually. | 
wanted this information about the Steel Corporation for myself. I wanted 
it for these hundred thousand investors, and I wanted it for MUNSEy’s 
MAGAZINE. 

But there was no such information obtainable. No inventory of the 
kind had ever been published, and none was in existence. Even the Steel 
Corporation itself had no compilation showing present values—no tabulated 
and itemized record that would give me the facts for an article on the prop- 
erties of the company—no record that would give the investor the facts 
that he ought to have at his fingers’ tips before purchasing the securities of 
the corporation. ; 

The American investor has been false to his own interests. He has 
not made a wise and comprehensive study of the properties into which he 
has put his money. He has not known them as he would know about his 
own farm. And he should know them as he would know about a piece of 
real estate that he owns, or a small manufacturing business in which he is 
engaged. The quarterly, semiannual, and annual reports of a corporation 
are not comprehensive enough. They do not tell all that an investor should 
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know. They are not inventories, and give no well-defined idea of the phys- 
ical condition of its properties. 

It has not been the policy of corporations and rittionde to make public 
the facts and figures that purchasers of securities should have. These peri- 
odical reports of earnings and of business transacted furnish the information 
on which the buying and selling of securities are done, on which the price 
of securities is made. I repeat that this is not enough. It does not get* 
down to the bottom of the matter. It serves for our American slap-dash, 
take-a-chance way of doing things, but to invest wisely in securities one 
must know what he is doing—must know, and not depend on the rumors 
of the minute, on “tips”’ on the market, on the advice of incompetent and 
characterless brokers, or on their irresponsible representatives, talking know- 
ingly about finance, of which they understand nothing. 

The followers of such inane methods are certain to lose their money. 
The man who is successful in investing in securities is the type of man who 
is successful anywhere—the man who puts brains Mito his work and knows 
what he is doing—knows by mastering the problem from top to bottom. 

Of course the Steel Corporation knows what properties it owns, but the 
facts had not been tabulated, and had not been assembled in one compre- 
hensive record with up-to-date valuations placed on the various classifica- 
tions. And values have been changing so fast in the last half-dozen years 
that the estimates placed on the various properties at the time the Corpora- 
tion was formed mean little to-day. An enormous amount of money has 
been put into new mills, new transportation facilities, ore lands, and into 
the general reconstruction and upbuilding of the concern. 

What I wanted to know was how many tons of ore the Corporation 
owns, and what it is worth a ton. I wanted to know about its coal and 
coke properties, its natural gas and limestone properties, about its railroads, 
its ships, and its docks, about its mills and its coke-ovens. And so I sched- 
uled an article on these lines, and we began work on it at that time. That 
was three or four months ago. Without realizing how big a job we had on 
our hands, I announced the article for the forthcoming issue of this maga- 
zine. We have had to postpone it several times, but at last we have the 
facts and figures, which make a showing worth waiting for. 

It has been a very difficult task to cover the many classes of these immense 
possessions, and to get a fair estimate of their value. The work could not 
be hurried; hurried work of this kind would be worthless. And we should 
not have the article ready even now but for the courtesy and assistance of 
the Steel Corporation. Indeed, without this courtesy it would not have 
been possible to get the facts and figures in this compilation—to get facts 
and figures worth while—a compilation which shows one billion seven hun- 
dred and eighty-two million dollars’ worth of property. The following 


is the inventory: 


ORE AND MINING TIMBER PROPERTIES 


Unmined ores located in the Lake Superior dis- 
tricts on the Marquette, Menominee, Gogebic, 
Vermillion and Messabe iron ranges, and in 
the Baraboo district, Wisconsin, in all an esti- 
mated tonnage of 1,182,815,200 tons of all 
grades, exclusive of the Great Northern ores, 


Se reer rere yy. $709,689,120 














ORE AND MINING TIMBER PROPERTIES—Continued 





Mining Plants, Improvements, and Development 
Work at Active Mines, including mine and 
stripping equipment, tracks, etc., and cost of 
removing overburden from ore not yet mined, 
Mine Dwellings, etc 
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Timber Property—803,868,000 feet of standing 
mining and saw-log stock, 1,461,000 cords of 
Lagging, Pulp Wood and Cord Wood; 
191,837 acres of land—all located on above- 
named iron ranges 


COAL AND COKE PROPERTIES 


Unmined Coking Coal in the Connellsville region, 
Pennsylvania—60,003 acres owned (coal only, 
not including surfate), 1,515 acres leased on 
royalty basis; also, 21,100 acres of surface 
land (of which 750 acres are river-front) 
owned in connection with foregoing 
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Unmined Coking Coal in the Pocahontas region, 
West Virginia—65,497 acres leased—valuation 


Unmined Steam and Gas Coal in the Pittsburgh 
district in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois—30,252 acres owned (coal only, not 
including surface), 3,548 acres leased on roy- 
alty basis; also, 998 acres of surface land 
owned in connection with foregoing 
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Coking Plants, comprising 20,225 ovens in the 
Connellsville region and 2,151 ovens in the 
Pocahontas region, including mine-openings, 
shafts, slopes, tipples, power-plants, mine and 
over tracks, and all machinery and equipment 
in connection with the mining and coking of 
coal at the above plants; also, complement of 
tenement-houses for employees.............. 


Coal-Mining and Shipping Plants at Mines in the 
Connellsville and Pittsburgh districts, not con- 
structed in connection with coking plants 


Miscellaneous, including standard-gage railroad 
equipment (6 locomotives, 700 steel cars, and 
1,694 wooden cars) operated in connection 
with the foregoing properties; water-pumping 
Stations, pipe-lines, and reservoirs; shops, office- 
buildings, stores, telephone-lines, live stock, etc. 


LIMESTONE AND NATURAL GAS 


Unquarried Limestone located at various places in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, at an estimated val- 
uation of about three cents per ton, including 
quarry equipment 
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$23,432,886 


5,744,011 


$93,656,200 


3,274,850 


8,898,828 


29,875,150 


2,741,412 


4,393,339 


$2,619,529 


$738,866,017 


$142,839,779 
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LIMESTONE AND NATURAL Gas—Continued 


Gas-Territory in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
(leased), in all 208,985 acres, on which there 
are 376 gas-wells and 5 oil-wells, with about 
600 miles of pipe-lines, 12 pumping-stations, 
telephone-lines, field equipment, etc 


TRANSPORTATION PROPERTIES 


Standard-Gage Railroad lines, including the 
Bessemer and Lake Erie, 233 miles; Chicago, 
Lake Shore and Eastern, 282 miles; Duluth 
and Iron Range, 229 miles; Duluth, Missabe 
and Northern, 274 miles; Elgin, Joliet and 
Eastern, 230 miles; and other -lines, 107 miles 
—in all, 1,355 miles of main lines and branch 
lines, with 298 miles of second tracks and 659 
miles of sidings and yard tracks, but exclusive 
OE ics OE GI, os cd sevice ee ceis 

Railroad Equipment — 692 locomotives 
37,902 cars of various classes.............. 

Eight forwarding ore-docks on Lake Superior 
and two receiving ore-docks on Lake Erie, in- 
cluding equipment 

Seventy-six Ore and Freight carrying steamers and 
Twenty-nine Barges, plying on the Great Lakes, 
with a total carrying capacity of 635,250 tons 
of pce edee nea vinn Hie cay en Week Ses 
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iron 


MANUFACTURING PROPERTIES 


(exclusive of Gary, Indiana) 

Furnaces, mills, and factories, numbering in all 
145 separate plants, including the sites (a total 
area of 8,089 acres), and all equipment and 
appurtenances other than manufacturing sup- 
plies and product on hand 


plants of the various subsidiary companies : 
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$10,360,940 


$91,517,750 


42,348,825 


7,396,700 


21,440,700 










$12,980,469 « 


$162,703,975 


$382,248,897 


Note—The following table shows the principal items in the manufacturing 
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American Bridge Company.............. 20; —| 11) —|— 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co..... 36 | — | 12}; —|— 
American Steel and Wire Company...| 28 | 12 | 17} 4] — 
Carnegie Steel Company..........00. 000+ 24 | 47.| 86 | 18 | 4 
Clairton Steel Company..............000. 1 3/12);—|;— 
Illinois Steel Company..........ssecsseees 5] 21) 24) 6] 2 
Lorain Steel Company.........ccccccsceces 1);—/;—|]-|— 
National Tube Company.........ccssseees 19} 12};— | 7 1 
(And other tube companies) 
Tennessee Coal, Ironand RailroadCo,| 5 | 16) 8| 2) 1 
Union Steel Company........ccccccccesees 2; 5/24)/—/]— 
Universal Portland Cement Company; 4 | — | —/}— | — 
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THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


GARY, INDIANA, PLANT 


Actual expenditure to January 1, 1908, for the 
real estate, about 9,000 acres; for construction 
work on the new steel plant, for development 
and construction work in the City of Gary 
and for connecting railroad work $24,063,388 


SUNDRY REAL ESTATE 


Situated contiguous to manufacturing plants, and 
improvements thereon (principally dwellings 
for employees) ; also, unimproved tracts of land 
owned, available for manufacturing sites and 
for terminal railroad and dock facilities, ete. 


Value of Real Estate exclusive of Improve- . 


$4,975,900 
1,719,073 


$6,694,973 
TENNESSEE COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


Including ore, coal, manufacturing plants, and 
general equipments of a complete and _inde- 
pendent steel-manufacturing concern $50,000,000 


NET LIQUID ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1907 


Includes Cash, Accounts, and Receivables, In- 
ventories and Investments, in excess of Current 


Liabilities $261,789,885 
TOTAL $1,782,187,383 











The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company is entered as a separate item in 
this inventory. Its ore and coal and mills and furnaces and other prop- 
erties are not included in the other classifications. This company is put 
in at an estimated value of fifty millions of dollars, which is somewhat more 
than the Steel Corporation paid for it, but probably a much smaller sum 
than it is worth to the Steel Corporation. Its chief value lies in its coal 
and ore properties. Its ore is estimated at seven hundred million tons. It 
is not as high grade as the Northern ores, but assuming that it is worth 
fifteen cents per ton, it alone would amount to $105,000,000. Its coal 
is estimated at about a billion tons, which at ten cents a ton would 
be $100,000,000. 

From the fact that the known supply of ore in the country is limited, 
it may well be worth two or three times this price. There is no way of 
telling just what it is worth. But as a guide to the value of ores, we may 
take the price fixed upon for the Great Northern ores between James J. Hill 
and the Steel Corporation. The Great Northern Railroad and the North- 
ern Pacific had vast holdings of iron ore in the Messabe Range, and after 
many months of negotiation the Steel Corporation entered into a contract 
a year ago to take all this ore at a certain price per ton, the price to be 
advanced each year over the preceding year, three and four-tenths cents. 
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The first year’s price, which covered the year 1907, was eighty-five cents a 
ton. This year it is eighty-eight and four-tenths cents a ton. On this basis 
the price will soon be over a dollar a ton, and the average cost for the entire 
supply will be considerably in excess of that figure. 

And this ore is supposed to be of a lower grade, as a whole, than the ore 
owned by the United States Steel Corporation, which in this inventory has 
been conservatively, ultra-conservatively, figured at sixty cents a ton. If the 
Hill ore is worth over a dollar a ton, the ore of the Steel Corporation is worth 
quite as much, and even more, as it is of better grade. And these prices 
of this Northern Pacific ore have an important bearing on the ore prop- 
erties of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. 

I should think that Mr. Charles M. Schwab is as good an authority 
as there is in the world on the value of iron ore. He said to me two or 
three days ago that the ore holdings of the Steel Corporation were easily 
worth a dollar a ton, and, in fact, might safely and conservatively be regarded 
as worth still more, for the reason that they cannot be duplicated. 

You will observe that the contract for the Great Northern ores has not 
been listed as an asset in this inventory. No account has been taken of 
it, though it is of immense value to the Steel Corporation. It is not only 
an insurance against competition, but it makes certain a longer period of 
easily obtained ore. One of the directors of the Steel Corporation, who is 
a very big man in the financial world, said to me yesterday that he thought 
this contract worth five hundred millions of dollars to the Steel Corpo- 
ration, and that if an offer of that kind were made for it he should vote 
against the sale. Whether this estimate of its value is excessive, is prob- 
lematical. His judgment, however, is usually very sound. 

If there are items in this inventory that have been overvalued, there - 
are other items that have been undervalued, greatly undervalued. Our 
purpose has been to keep under actual values, rather than to exceed them, 
and in the case of the ore lands and coal lands our figures are probably very 
much under actual values to-day. Indeed, if a less conservative policy had 
been pursued in this compilation the total property of the Steel Corporation 
could easily be figured up to two billions of dollars. 

In the preparation of an article of this kind I have, as a matter of 
course, had to rely mainly upon others—men who possess _ technical 
knowledge—for facts, figures, and valuations. -The whole thing is so enor- 
mous, so overwhelmingly enormous, that it looks like fiction, but there is no 
fiction in it. 

The publication of this article is not for the purpose of telling what a 
wonderful concern the United States Steel Corporation is. It is to give to the 
readers of MuNSEy’s MAGAZINE a rationally correct inventory of its prop- 
erties, based on present valuations. 

If other big corporations and important railroads will show us a similar 
courtesy, and give us a similar amount of help in working up an inventory 
of their properties, we shall follow this article with other articles of a like 
nature. Nothing can be of greater service to the investor in securities than 
accurate information of this kind about the great railroads and great cor- 
porations whose stocks and bonds occupy so big a place in the financial 
interests of America, and in fact, the financial interests of the whole world. 

Assuming that this inventory of the Steel Corporation is reasonably 
accurate, it makes a wonderful showing for the company—a showing of 
more than three hundred millions of dollars in assets in excess of the total 
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capitalization of the concern in both stocks and bonds at par value. And 
figured at the price at which these stocks and bonds are now selling, the 
assets exceed the total capitalization by over six hundred millions of dollars. 





Total assets of the United States Steel Corporation on January 1, 
1908, as per the foregoing inventory 
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$1,782,187,383 


Outstanding securities of the Corporation at the 


same date: 
' Bonds 
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This article was written on the 27th of April. 


aS kate $602,320,511 
360,281,100 
508,302,500 


$1,470,904, 111 










$311,283,272 








can Marble had not closed his 
eyes; but when he heard the 
bell-boy’s knock in the morning, he in- 
stinctively forced a yawn, stretched him- 
self on the creaking springs, and affected 
to be slumbering. The boy knocked a 
second time. 

‘““ Make 
drowsily. 

“ Eight-fifteen!” announced the boy. 

“ Connected!” said Marble. “ Glory, 
what a sleep!” 

The pretense made him feel a little 
better. His youthful face was pulled 
and haggard, and the harsher lines of it 
obtruded themselves with painful dis- 
tinctness. He dressed slowly, inspecting 
each garment rigorously; trimmed the 
frayed edge of a cuff; and scowled at the 
shiny elbow of a coat-sleeve. His light, 
modishly designed suit suggested, at a 
distance, the piazza of a country club. 

When he-had finished dressing, Mar- 
ble’s face had changed oddly. As he ad- 
justed his green necktie, he seemed to be 


LF all the sultry night, Dun- 


it!” commanded Marble 


DUNCAN MARBLE'S BLUFF 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “THE KING’S GRIP,” ‘A BOOM IN TODDITE,"” ETC. 





assuming also a mask of fixed and de- 
fiant jauntiness. 

In a trunk Marble locked all of his 
belongings, even the paper-covered novel 
with which he had tried to read away the 


weary hours of the night. There were 
two trunks in the room, and he thought- 
fully tested the weight of each. There 
were also two narrow beds, but only 
Marble’s had been occupied. He glanced 
at the unused pillow; and then the gay 
mask, for an instant, fell piteously, and 
his face was twisted as by an intolerable 
agony. 

The mask was 
when Marble, in 


in position, however, 
the hotel office, was 
jocularly inviting the attention of the 
clerk to the day’s racing entries. 

“That’s all right,” grunted the clerk, 
“but here’s Mr. Crampson after you 
again.” 

Marble’s smile broadened as the land- 
lord leaned across the desk. 

“Bully morning, Crampson,” said 
Marble. “ Nothing beats good old New 
I was just—” 


York in the summer, eh? 
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“About that double room of yours,” 
broke in the proprietor sullenly. “ You 
don’t need that room now that your wife’s 
in the hospital. What’s the sense of your 
paying for it? I mean,’ he amended 
with sarcastic emphasis, “ what’s the 
sense of your getting charged for it?” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” said Marble con- 
tentedly. “ You see, the missus will be 
with me here next week. It’s hardly 
worth my while to move. Any mail?” 

Crampson did not refer to the rack. 
“No mail,” he snapped. “ You're re- 
hearsing yet, aren’t you?” 

“Sure!” assented Marble. 

“When does salary begin?” 

“ Why, we’re nearly ready to open,” 
declared the actor. “Say, it’s a great 
piece, and the swellest star part that 
Pelby ever had—and a backer with a 
roll the size of a Standard Oil fine. So 
long!” 

“Abe,” muttered Crampson to his 
clerk, ‘‘take care that barn-stormer 
doesn’t sneak his baggage. He'll have 
to settle his bill to-morrow, or sleep in 
Central Park.” 

Marble sauntered through the lobby. 
At the entrance to the restaurant stood 
the chief waiter, bowing affably. 

“A nice trout this morning, Mr. Mar- 
ble?” he proposed. ‘‘ Mushroom ome- 
let? Nice cantaloups to-day.” 

“Wish I could go you,” said Marble, 
with impressive regret, “but I’ve got a 
breakfast party on, up-town, where I’ll 
be stuffed, I suppose, like a subway-car.” 

Strolling along the avenue, Marble 
was the picture of a leisurely tourist 
amused by the street-sights of a foreign 
city. He stopped at a corner flower- 
stall, spoke a condescending word about 
the roses, and bought a carnation for his 
lapel. At another corner he halted 
again, stared suspiciously in every direc- 
tion, and dived through a pair of swing- 
ing doors. Behind them he obtained a 
bowl of muddy coffee. His purchases re- 
duced his capital to one dollar and ten 
cents, which was all the money he had 
in the world. 





II 


THE hospital porter shook his head at 
Marble. 

“Sorry, sir,” said he. 
before noon!” 


“No visitors 
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“ Doesn’t a doctor’s permit cut ice?” 
demanded Marble. 

The attendant hesitated. 

“ Besides,” went on Marble hastily, 
“‘my wife’s nurse understands. It’ll be 
O. K. Much obliged. I know the way 
—room forty-five.” 

He had no permit, but he was at the 
stairs before the porter could reply, and 
he mounted the steps with the unfalter- 
ing tread of a man whose foot belongs 
where he plants it. Upon the door of 
room forty-five he rapped softly, and, at 
the same moment, turned the knob, so 
that the elderly nurse had no chance to 
object. 

“How are they coming, Mazie, old 
girl?” he said. “ All dandy, eh?” 

Mazie held out both of her thin hands 
over the snowy sheet; and Marble 
laughed and kissed her. She looked like 
a child, with her big, plaintive eyes and 
black hair, professionally short and curly. 

“Oh, Dunc!” she moaned. ‘“ They 
won't tell me. Are they going to—to 
do it to-day?” 

“Do what, girlie?” 

“The operation, Dunc!” 

“The operation!” chuckled Marble. 
“That won’t be an operation — that'll 
be a picnic.” 

The thin hands clung to his. 
awful scared!” she sighed. 

“Well, listen to her joshing me!” 
Marble winked humorously at the nurse. 
“You scared, Mazie? Don’t I know bet- 
ter? Don’t I recollect you when the 
Orpheum burned? Why, the thing isn’t 
invented that can scare you, girlie.” 

“But Dr. Sherwin, Dunc—he seems 
so sort of solemn—sort of bothered.” 

“Yes, he’s bothered, all right enough,” 
agreed Marble. ‘“ He’s bothered _ be- 
cause he’s got such a simple job that he 
sees he can’t tax us more for it than a 
dentist would charge for bouncing a wis- 
dom tooth. That’s what bothers the 
doc.” 

Mazie smiled wistfully. ‘‘ How’s the 
show?” she asked. “I don’t see how 
you can understudy Pelby’s part, Dunc, 
and play your own besides, while you’re 
worrying about me, and all.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Marble. “I 
don’t have to be prepared to play Pelby’s 
part until we’ve been two or three months 
on the road. Plenty of time for that. 


“cc I’m 








I’ve hardly thought about it yet. But, 
by cats, if I’m late to rehearsal, that 
fussy Altenbrand. will qualify me for a 
hospital, too! He’s one of these hys- 
terical guys.” 

Marble longed passionately to kiss her 
again; but he bustled out with comical 
alacrity. The nurse followed him into 
the hall. She had never seen people like 
the Marbles; in her opinion, he was too 
flippant; and her interest in Mazie was 
lukewarm. 

“Dr. Sherwin proposes to operate to- 
day,” she said stiffly. “‘ You’d better not 
leave the hospital, sir.” 

“T must,” blurted Marble, taken un- 
awares. “It’s an important rehearsal— 
the backer’s coming—and I must!” 

‘“‘ But you ought to remember how very, 
very serious your wife’s condition is. 
And to-day it may be—worse.” 

Marble screwed the ferrule of his cane 
hard into the wainscoting. 

“T guess I can’t do any good, just 
hanging around here,” he said. 

He hummed a waltz as he swung non- 
chalantly down the corridor. The nurse 
glared at him fiercely, and a sudden 
tempestuous pity for the little wife over- 
flowed her kindly soul. 

“The poor dear!” she murmured. 
“T’ll slave myself gray for her!” 


III 


MARBLE went to the theater. The re- 
hearsal was not in progress, although it 
was several minutes past the hour. The 
stage was occupied by a corpulent, mid- 
dle-aged man, who was pacing rapidly to 
and fro in a straight line, like an officer 
on the bridge of an imperiled ship. A 
group of despondent women was clus- 
tered around a table at one side. A 
handsome girl, who played a duchess in 
Altenbrand’s comedy, was stabbing the 
table viciously with a hat-pin when Mar- 
ble approached. 

“Tt’s as rotten luck as ever I had, 
darn it!” said the duchess. 

Marble paused inquiringly. 

“ Pelby’s chucked his part,” explained 
the girl. ‘‘ We’re all out of work. Three 
weeks’ rehearsals, and no pay, and too 
late for another engagement this season. 
Ask his nobs!” and she brandished her 
hat-pin at the pedestrian. 


“Good morning, Mr. Altenbrand,” 
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drawled Marble. “ Everything fine and 

rosy this morning?” 

The dramatist came to such an in- 
stantaneous stop that his eye-glasses 
wriggled from his nose. 

‘““What do you mean?” he exploded. 
“Don’t you know that Pelby’s quit? 
This was the afternoon that Mr. Sindic 
was coming here to look the show over, 
and decide whether his money goes into 
it or not. Fine and rosy? Yes—of 
course!” 

“Well, I don’t notice anything to be 
rattled about,” said Marble quietly. 
“1’m ready.” 

‘““ Ready—you?” 

‘“‘Sure—to play that part of Pelby’s. 
You told me to understudy it, didn’t 
you?” 

Altenbrand’s glasses dangled-from his 
thumb, but he forgot to put them on. 
He came close to Marble, and peered 
desperately into the actor’s face, which 
revealed not even the slightest trepida- 
tion, although his pulse drummed. 

“You!” Altenbrand gasped. “ Are 
you up to it? Have you the nerve?” 

“What do you think?” retorted Mar- 
ble coolly. 

““ Nerve—yes,” said Altenbrand. “ But 
you're only a fifty-dollar-a-week vaude- 
ville man—you’ve never played leading 
parts in your life.” 

“ Well,” said Marble, “I haven’t had 
very much else to think about for a month 
except this part of Pelby’s. I’m not a 
second Richard Mansfield, but—” 

“It’s a chance!” interrupted Alten- 
brand excitedly. 

“Then give it to me,’ Marble said. 
“Tt belongs to me.” 

“By the Lord Harry!” cried Alten- 
brand, slapping the understudy on the 
back. “I guess you wouldn’t talk that 
way if you weren’t sure!” 

The watchers in the wings interpreted 
his exultant gesture. They exchanged 
joyful glances, and the duchess _per- 
formed a surreptitious cake-walk. 

“ First act, now!” called the author. 
‘“‘ Burton, you will double your part with 
Mr. Marble’s. Work hard, everybody!” 

The appeal was unnecessary. No 
players ever rehearsed with more of the 
shoulder-to-shoulder spirit which brings 
success. Marble’s artificial confidence 


was infectious, and his mistakes did not 
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apparently shake it. When they had 
raced twice through the piece, Alten- 
brand ordered a recess. Marble, his 
cheeks ashen, was leaning weakly against 
the proscenium arch. 

“ Not sick?” queried Altenbrand. 

“Gave my ankle a rap,” lied Marble. 
“No harm done.” 

“Mr. Sindic will be here after lunch,” 
said the playwright. ‘This afternoon 
tells the story for all of us. Plug up 
your words! Get your whole soul and 
mind on this part, Marble! Don’t think 
of another blessed thing!” 

Marble nodded. “ You needn’t fret 
about me,” he said heartily. 

In the street he hailed a taximeter cab. 
He had no time to walk to the hospital, 
but he had a dollar, and if he was never 
to see Mazie, what was the use of it? 


IV 


A GRAVE young fellow beckoned anx- 
iously to Marble from the door of the 
waiting-room near the entrance of the 
hospital. The actor went into the room, 
and his interviewer shut the door silently. 

“Well, Dr. Sherwin,” inquired Mar- 
ble, “‘ what’s the good news?” 

“You're just the man I hoped to see, 
Mr.. Marble. We must operate now or 
never, and—you’re just the man I hoped 
to see.” 

Sherwin nervously fingered the pointed 
beard which accentuated his boyish and 
sensitive mouth. His fingers were no- 
ticeably strong, in contrast with his slen- 
der build. 

“We must operate now or never,” he 
repeated. 

““ How soon, doctor?” 

“An hour or two.” 

Marble fumbled in his watch-pocket, 
as if his watch was there instead of at 
Sol Epstein’s. 

“And I wish to suggest,” went on 
Sherwin irresolutely, “that we call in 
Von Tranck, if we can get him. This 
operation is Dr. von Tranck’s famous 
specialty, you know. He’s expensive, of 
course—eight hundred, maybe—but he’s 
almost certain.” 

“Well,” said Marble, ‘“ you’re as cer- 
tain as that, aren’t you?” 

It was plain that Sherwin would have 
said “‘ No,” had he dared say anything; 
it was plain that he was on the edge of 
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panic. He shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. 

“Look here, Sherwin,” said the actor. 
“TI picked you for this job. I can pick 
all the Dutchmen in New York, if I want 
to. Eight hundred? That’s nothing— 
a week’s salary or so. That’s not the 
point. But I inquired around the town 
carefully, and I picked you.” 

The manufactured compliment made 
the young doctor blush like a credulous 
schoolgirl. 

“T always do my best,” he murmured. 

“And your best is the best,’’ empha- 
sized Marble. “ Why, everybody will tell 
you so—Von Trenck, and—” 

“ Tranck.” 

“Von Tranck,” said Marble, “ and 
everybody. You’re the surgeon for my 
money. You’re the surgeon for all the 
eight hundreds, or eight thousands, I’ve 
got.” He eyed the doctor keenly. Flat- 
tery had served its purpose, and he took 
another lever. “ But if you’re afraid ”— 
he hinted. 

“ Afraid!” echoed Sherwin indignant- 
ly; and his blush faded, leaving his face 
white and angry. 

“Why, all you need,” said Marble 
with a little laugh, “is just to square off, 
like old John L. against the world, and 
do this thing for Mazie. You’re chock-a- 
block with fifty-seven varieties of sand, 
and you don’t know it!” 

“T know I’m not afraid,’ protested 
the other. 

“Then go to it, doctor. If we win, 
we win. If we lose—we’ve done our 
cussedest, anyhow.” 

“Whatever I can do for your wife, is 
going to be done,” asserted Sherwin 
stoutly. “Bank on that. Possibly I’ve 
not the skill of—” 

Marble slammed his fist against the 
wall. 

“ Skill counts,” he said, “and luck 
counts, and a stiff front is liable to beat 
the toughest proposition ever framed!” 

His own courage was waning fast; 
but Sherwin’s determined countenance 
seemed to be transfigured and matured. 
The doctor caught Marble’s hand in a 
grip that was firm as a steel clamp. A 
nurse entered, and the two men drew 
apart, as if ashamed of their earnestness. 

“ Perhaps you’d like to speak to Mrs. 
Marble,” said Sherwin, in a matter-of- 
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fact tone. ‘She was dozing when I left 
her.” 

Marble was miserably aware that if 
he yielded, he would break down and 
weaken Sherwin. ‘Therefore, he became 
absorbed in tilting the brim of his slouch 
hat to the proper angle. 

“Oh, no, I guess I won't disturb 
Mazie,” said he briskly. ‘I'll have a 
good chin with her this evening, after 
you're through. Give her my _ love. 
Pleasant weather, isn’t it?”’ 

He shut himself in the cab. For a 
black minute the tears blinded him; but 
then he spread open the manuscript of 
Pelby’s part, and applied his aching eyes 
doggedly to the half-seen words. Alten- 
brand was waiting for him on the curb 
at the stage-door. 

“Get together, now!” supplicated the 
author. “ Make good, Marble, for the 
sake of yourself, and me, and the whole 
bunch. Recollect, comedy is what hits 
Sindic. Throw in the comedy. You've 
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got to be-funny, funny, funny, all the. 


while! ” 
“ That’s my trade,” said Marble. 


V 


THE summer twilight was deepening 
to dusk, and in a certain café on upper 
Broadway the barkeeper switched on the 
electrics. The place was the resort of 
theater-folk; a dozen smoothly shaven 
men were gathered at the bar; and one 
of them was jotting down memoranda on 
the back of an envelope. 

At the end of the room the door of a 
telephone-closet flew open and a man 
staggered out. He wore a light suit, a 
slouch hat, and a green necktie. His face 
looked as if some magician had passed a 
sponge over it, obliterating all intelli- 
gence. He moved like a marionette. 

“ Howdy, Marble?” said the man with 
the envelope. 

“ Hello, Coogan!” said the mario- 
nette, coming laboriously to life. 


THE WAY TO THE STARS 
I’ve talked with Wo, and in my deep distress 
Have learned from her the way to happiness. 
With Failure I’ve communed, and in her frown 
Have read how those who strive may win the crown; 


And face to face with Sin, deep in her eyes 
I’ve glimpsed the hint that leads to paradise! 
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The loungers at the bar simultaneously 
surveyed Marble with respectful curi- 
osity. 

“Tm getting some stuff for my col- 
umn in the Gazette to-morrow morning,” 
continued Coogan. ‘‘ Heard about Sin- 
dic signing you just now for the lead in 
Altenbrand’s show. I hope you stood the 
old chap up for a big advance on a big 
salary. Congratulate you, Marble!” 

“Thank you,” mumbled the actor. 

The bartender leaned forward expect- 
antly, but Marble hastened toward the 
street. At the door, however, he dimly 
recognized the obligations of success. 

“ T’ll meet you fellows again,” he apol- 
ogized. “I’ve been phoning a hospital 
doctor about my wife. Tll—I’ll meet 
you again.” 

On the way to the hospital, Marble 
was possessed by the queer idea that eve- 
rybody knew his errand. Everybody on 
the sidewalk seemed his friend. Police- 
men looked at him knowingly; even the 
yells of the newsboys had a note of 
kindliness in them as he passed. It was 
as if the mighty heart of all humanity 
was beating in unison with his own. 

The hospital porter waved him by 
with a sympathetic nod. He found Dr. 
Sherwin and the nurse outside of the door 
of room forty-five. 

“We won!” whispered Sherwin. 
““We borrowed some of your pluck, and 
won. No, you mustn’t go in. Every- 
thing’s lovely, but—well, if you won’t 
speak.” 

Marble stole across the shadowy room. 
He fell on his knees. He pressed his 
forehead against the pillow. A _ little 
hand fluttered from the bed and ca- 
ressed his hair. ‘Phe nurse and the doctor 
turned away. 

“Why, Dunc!” said a worn, wonder- 
ing voice. “It’s all over—all right. 
Dunc—you’re not praying, are you?” 

“No,” sobbed Marble. “ Just bluff- 
ing, dearie!” 
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BY E. B. SIMMONS 


LD age is a subject in which we 
QO all feel a direct and personal 
interest, since those of us who 

are not already old are certain to become 


so if we go on living. Deep down in 
his inner consciousness, every human be- 


ing doubtless hates the thought; and . 


even when in the full tide of youth or in 
middle life, he feels at times a cold fear 
gripping at his heart, as if some one had 
said : 

“Wait just a little while, and you 
will be sitting in the chimney-corner, 
quite out of the race, quite past the age 
of all achievement, and no longer of any 
use.” 

It is true that modern life is pushing 
back the period of old age. A man of 
forty is to-day much younger than was 
the man of forty a century ago, and a 
woman of forty is a girl compared with 
the Puritan dame at twoscore years. 
But, none the less, we know that old age 
still waits for us, even though it waits a 
little longer; and most of us are secretly 
in dread of it, because we think that it 
will cripple our activities. 

For this widespread notion the poets 
are in part responsible, with their melan- 
choly mention of “the sear and yellow 
leaf.” If we look upon recorded facts, 
however, old age need not be either sad 
or barren of achievement. A man who 
is sound of mind and body does not reach 
his full maturity until his fortieth year, 
just as a woman does not reach her full 
maturity before the age of thirty. The 
three decades which succeed the fourth 
ought, in the case of the normal man, to 
be the most fruitful ones of all. And 
this is an assertion of which the truth is 
amply and even overwhelmingly made 
clear by history. 

Dr, William Osler, in his remarks upon 
the age-limit of usefulness, is said to 





have declared that-a man has done his 
work at sixty, and is thereafter a neg- 
ligible quantity. It is odd that a physi- 
cian should set the age of sixty as the 
terminal of usefulness, when so many of 
the greatest members of his profession, 
from Hippocrates and Galen down to 
Abernethy and Lister, both lived and 
practised with great success for many 
years beyond that period. And this is 
no more true of medicine than of every 
other sphere of human activity — war, 
statesmanship, art, literature, and science. 

It is an interesting and instructive 
thing to look into the later years of some 
of the long lives among the world’s 
great men. So many wonderful achieve- 
ments have been accomplished by men of 
more than threescore that it would be 
impossible to enumerate them all. Yet 
it is necessary to cite a comparatively 
full list of illustrious examples, so that 
no one may be able to declare that cer- 
tain historic instances are exceptions to 
a general rule. 


OLD MEN WHO WON BATTLES 


Warfare demands of those who would 
successfully conduct it both physical and 
mental powers of a very high degree. 
The brain must be at every moment clear 
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and swift in all its processes; the body 
must be strong enough to withstand ex- 
haustion and fatigue. Both of these re- 
quirements were met in the German 
leader, Johann von Tilly, who, in the 
Thirty Years’ War, headed the forces of 
the Catholic League. Tilly was sixty- 
one when, in 1620, he buckled on his 
sword and won the great battle of the 
White Hill under the walls of Prague. 
"He went on from victory to victory until, 
at the age of seventy-two, having suc- 
ceeded Wallenstein in full command of 
the imperial forces, he stormed the town 
of Magdeburg. 
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In “Childe Harold” Byron speaks 
of— 

Blind old Dandolo, 
The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s con- 
quering foe. 

As a matter of fact, if the histories are 
right, the gallant Venetian soldier Enrico 
Dandolo was no less than ninety-six 
when he led his mailed hosts to storm the 
walls of Constantinople. 

Another instance worth recalling is that 
of the daring British general, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who at sixty-six directed 
the expedition of 1801 to Egypt, where 
he routed the French in the battle of 


























‘“MARSHAL FORWARD’’—GEBHARD VON BLUCHER, PRINCE OF WAHLSTADT (1742-1819), WHO 
IN HIS SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR COMMANDED THE PRUSSIANS AT WATERLOO 


From a photograth by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Fritz Neuhaus 
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Alexandria. Old 
man though he 
was, when a bullet 
struck him in the 
thigh he made no 
sign, but cheered 
his soldiers on till 
victory was. theirs. 
The Russian field- 
marshal, Kutusoff, 
was sixty-seven 
when, in 1812, he 
led the relentless 
pursuit of Napo- 
leon’s shattered 
army through the 
snows of that ter- 
rible winter, and 
inflicted a disas- 
trous defeat upon 
Davout and Ney 


at Smolensk. 

Of Sir Charles 
James Napier, Car- 
lyle wrote: “A 
lynx-eyed, fiery man — more of a hero 


than any modern I have seen in a long 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT (1786- 
1866), WHO WAS COMMANDING GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


enemy sword in 


hand. 
ended, he served as governor of the prov- 


time.” Napier was 
brave to rashness, 
and inspired by an 
energy which _ ill 
brooked control, 
He was in his six- 
tieth year when he 
took command of 
the British army 
in India, and con-, 
quered the prov- 
ince of Sindh. In 
one fierce battle 
he hurled his force 
of two thousand 
men upon a native 
army of twenty 
thousand, and lit- 
erally hewed them 
down, fighting 
himself in the fore- 
front of the battle ; 
for Napier was a 
general of the older 
type, assailing the 
After the war 




















ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-1892), WHO 
WROTE SOME OF HIS FINEST POETRY 
IN HIS LAST YEARS 


From an etching by Rajon 


HERBERT SPENCER (1820-1903), WHO AT 
EIGHTY COMPLETED HIS GREAT SERIES 
OF PHILOSOPHIC WORKS 


From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, “London 
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ince for several years, quelling the hill 
tribes and bringing order out of chaos. 
At sixty-six he was sent out once more 
to India to put down an insurrection of 
the Sikhs. 

American military history affords at 
least two illustrious examples of what old 
men can do in war. ‘The first of these is 
General Winfield Scott, who in his sixty- 
first year took command of the American 
invasion of Mexico, and led the famous 
march from Vera Cruz to the capital, win- 
ning an unbroken series of victories over 
tremendous natural obstacles and against 
a foe who outnumbered his small army 
three to one. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Scott was commanding gen- 
eral at the age of seventy-five. Afflicted 
with the gout, he was unable to take the 
field in person; yet he worked out a 
scheme for crushing the Confederacy, 














FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS (BORN 1832), 
WHO AT SIXTY-EIGHT COMMANDED THE 
BRITISH FORCES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
From a photograth by Lafayette, London 














FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELLMUTH VON MOLTKE 
(1800-1891), WHO AT SEVENTY WAS 
CHIEF GERMAN STRATEGIST IN 
THE WAR WITH FRANCE 
From a photogravure by the Berlin Photographic 
Company after a portrait by Lenbach 


at which short - sighted theorists then 


laughed derisively. Scott was retired, 
and gave way to younger men; yet in 
the end the war was actually fought out 
in accordance with his so-called “ ana- 
conda plan,” which préved that while 
the old warrior’s body was infirm, his 
military genius burned brightly to the 
last. 

Scott’s rival and fellow soldier, Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor, won almost equal 
glory in the war with Mexico. He was 
sixty-two when he fought and won the 
bloody battle of Buena Vista over Santa 
Anna, pitting his force of fewer than 
six thousand troops against a_ well- 
equipped and disciplined army of twen- 
ty-one thousand Mexicans, and _ shatter- 
ing it to atoms. At sixty-four he was 
inaugurated President of the United 
States. 

3ut it is modern Germany that has 
afforded the most remarkable instances 
of laurels won by veteran commanders. 
When Bliicher helped Wellington to 
crush Napoleon at Waterloo, the Prus- 
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TITIAN (TIZIANO VECELLI, 1477-1576), WHO 
PAINTED PORTRAITS IN HIS NINETY- 
NINTH YEAR 


From a photogravure by the Berlin Photographic 
Company aster a painting by Titian 


sian marshal was well on in his seventy- 
third year, but still as keen and fiery as 
a youth. At Ligny, two days before, he 
had been caught in a sweeping charge of 
the French cavalry; his horse was shot, 
and fell, rolling over on its rider and 
leaving him senseless on the ground. He 
escaped capture only because Napoleon’s 
troopers did not recognize him in the 
darkness of evening. Carried off the field, 
and retreating with his beaten army, the 
splendid old soldier lost not an atom of 
his courage. On the morning of the next 
day but one, knowing that Wellington’s 
force had taken up its stand for a pitched 
battle, he insisted on mounting his horse, 
saying that he must get into the fight if 
he had to be tied upon his saddle. As 
the Prussians, moving toward the thunder 
of the cannon, dragged their artillery over 
the miry roads, the old man constantly 
urged them on with: “ Forward!  For- 
ward! I have given my word to Wel- 
lington, and I must keep it!” 

An equally conspicuous and more 
modern example of what may be done in 
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age is found in the career of Helmuth 
von Moltke, the Danish-born Prussian 
general. It was not until the sixty- 
fourth year of his life that Moltke’s 
name was known outside of army circles. 
Through all those years he had planned 
and organized for the victories that were 
to come when events should have ripened 
into opportunity. Aided by Count von 
Roon, himself a man of sixty, he had 
forged the sharp blade which was to set 
Prussia at the head of Europe. The 
first test came when Prussia and Austria 
massed their armies under Moltke and 
swept over Denmark in an _ irresistible 
tide of bayonets. This was but a small 
affair, a mere trial of the weapon. Two 
years later, Prussia faced Austria, and in 
a seven weeks’ campaign Moltke’s gen- 
eralship brought the empire of Franz 
Josef to its very knees. 

Four years later still, Moltke led the 
German hosts to the conquest of France, 
which until then had been regarded as 
the first military power of Europe. In 
all that year of war he practically never 


lost a battle; no one of all his compli- 


cated plans went wrong. Not since Na- 
poleon had the world seen so great a 














VICTOR HUGO (1802-1885), WHO FINISHED HIS 
‘“ HISTORY OF A CRIME” AT SEVENTY-SIX 


From a photograth by Nadar, Paris 
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soldier as this veteran of seventy. Even 
then he did not cease from his activities, 
but remained until his eighty-eighth year 
at the head of the German army, acting 
besides as chairman of the committee of 
national defense—a post which he re- 
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When he died, at seventy-four, he 
was busily engaged in writing on eco- 
nomic subjects, and was the first advocate 
of what has now come to be known as 
“the single tax.” Sir Mark Brunel 


completed the first tunnel under the 






































OTTO VON BISMARCK (1815-1898), THE GREAT GERMAN STATESMAN WHO 
WAS IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR TILL JUST BEFORE HIS 
SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


From a photograth by the Berlin Photograthi 


tained until his death at the 
ninety-one. 

Among military engineers, perhaps, 
the best example is to be found in the 
French marshal and military engineer, 
Sébastien de Vauban, whose works on 
fortification have even now, two hun- 
dred years after his death, a definite 
value to military theorists. Vauban was 


made a marshal of France at seventy. 


age of 


Company after a painting by Lenbach 


Thames at the age of seventy-four. The 
American, Richard Gatling, at sixty- 
eight, invented a new gun-metal and was 
authorized by Congress to experiment on 
new methods of casting cannon. 
Todleben, the Russian military engi- 
neer, was, it is true, a mere infant of 
thirty-seven when he devised the fortifi- 
cations of Sebastopol in the Crimean 
War; but he was sixty years of age when, 
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in the war between Russia and Turkey, 
he drew around Plevna the works which 
caused the downfall of that famous 
stronghold. And after the campaign 
was over, and peace declared, he served 
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year when there came the news that the 
army sent to South Africa to punish the 
Boers had failed, that Buller had met 
humiliating defeat at Colenso, and that 
Roberts’s only son was among the slain. 


























BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790), WHO AT SEVENTY-SEVEN NEGOTIATED THE 
TREATY WITH FRANCE THAT SECURED AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


for some time as governor of the con- 
quered districts. 
Still living is Britain’s greatest gen- 


eral since Wellington—Lord Roberts, 
whom Kipling has made widely known 
under his army sobriquet of “ Bobs.” 
After forty years’ service in India, Rob- 
erts had gone home to England, ap- 
parently to spend his latter days in re- 
tirement. He was in his sixty-eighth 


In the emergency, the veteran general 
was called to the front, where he speedily 
reversed the situation. Within a few 
weeks Kimberley was relieved and 
Cronje captured, and within a few 
months Roberts had swept irresistibly 
over the veldt, scattering the enemy be- 
fore him and occupying the capitals of 
both the Boer republics. 

It is told of him that while riding in 
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company with General Bul- 
ler, in the outskirts of Pre- 
toria, they came upon a fair- 
ly high rail fence. 

“ How about taking that 
fence?”’ asked Roberts. 

Buller was seven years 
younger than his chief, yet 
he replied: 

“T am too old for that, 
one,” 

Whereupon Lord Roberts, 
setting spurs to his horse, 
cleared the fence as neatly 
as though he were the 
youngest huntsman in a field 
at home. 

Of naval heroes, David 
Farragut, greatest of Amer- 
ican admirals, was nearly 
sixty-one when he ran _ his 
fleet through the fire of the 
Confederate forts defend- 
ing the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and captured New 
Orleans; and he was sixty- 


three when he fought and 











JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE (1749-1832), 
WHO FINISHED ‘‘ FAUST’’ SHORTLY BEFORE 
HIS DEATH AT EIGHTY-TWO 


From a thotogravure by the Berlin Photograthic 
Company after a painting by Stieler 


ADMIRAL DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT (1801-1870), 


WHO WAS PAST SIXTY WHEN HE FIRST WON 
FAME IN THE CIVIL WAR 


won his desperate battle with the iron- 
clad ram ‘Tennessee in Mobile Bay. 


FAMOUS VETERANS OF STATECRAFT 


The statesmen who became noted in 
their later years are too many to be 
enumerated. One famous instance was 
that of Benjamin Franklin, who was in 
his seventy-first year when he arrived in 
Paris as the first American ambassador 
to the court of France. Seventy-seven 
when he helped to negotiate the treaty 
that secured our national independence, 
minister at Paris until his seventy-ninth 
year, and after his return to his own 
country serving in various public ca- 
pacities, surely Franklin proved that a 
man may be of use when he is past sixty. 
John Quincy Adams, at the age of 
sixty-four, having been defeated for re- 
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election to the 
Presidency, re- 
turned to Wash- 
ington as a mem- 
ber of the House 
of Representatives. 
He served there, 
and served well, 


into his eighty-first 
year, being fatally 


stricken while sit- 
ting at his desk in 
the Capitol. 

No official sta- 
tion in the world 
entails a greater 
burden of work 
and_ responsibility 
than the Presi- 
dency of the 
United States. Of 
the twenty-five 
men who have 
held it, five—John 
Adams, Jack- 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT (1794-1878), WHO 
AT SEVENTY-SIX FINISHED HIS TRANS- 
LATION OF THE ‘‘ODYSSEY”’ 


From a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood, New York 


William 
Henry Harrison, 
Taylor, and Bu- 
chanan—were over 
threescore when 
they took office. 
Six others—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy 
Adams, and John- 
son — passed their 
sixtieth birthday 
while in office, and 
a seventh—Cleve- 
land — missed 
doing so by only 
a few days. The 
physical labor of a 
Presidential cam- 
paign has become 
so enormous that 
of late it has been 
usual to choose 
younger men; yet 


son, 























RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882), WHO 
DID SOME OF HIS BEST WORK AFTER 
HE WAS SEVENTY 
From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, 
London 


GEORGE BANCROFT (1800-1891), WHO COM- 
PLETED HIS ‘‘HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
‘ STATES’’ AT SEVENTY-SIX 


From a portrait published by the Berlin 
Photographic Company 
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in 1904 the Democrats nominated an 
octogenarian for the Vice-Presidency, 
and Speaker Cannon’s seventy-two years 
are not thought to disqualify him as a 
possible candidate at the approaching 
election. 

England has had no “ boy premier ”’ 
since Pitt. The Duke of Wellington 
was prime minister at sixty-one, and held 
a cabinet portfolio at seventy-seven. Of 
his thirteen successors to the present day, 
all but three held office beyond sixty, all 
but five beyond seventy, and two—Palm- 
erston and Gladstone — beyond their 
eightieth year, Palmerston dying in har- 
ness two days before his eighty-first 
birthday, and Gladstone retiring, still 
vigorous at eighty-four. 

Gladstone’s career was parallel in some 
ways, and strongly contrasted in others, 
to that of Bismarck. For nearly a third 
of a century, beginning nine years be- 
fore that day in 1871 when he pro- 
claimed William I as German Emperor in 
the Palace of Versailles, the Prussian 
statesman carried a tremendous load of 
cares, “playing high,” as he once re- 
marked, “ with other people’s money.” 
He was forty-seven when he became pre- 
mier of Prussia; he was seventy-five 
when young William II deprived him of 
the chancellorship; and throughout that 
long period he had held the helm of state 
without a single interval of rest. 

Two other famous veterans were Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, President of France, 
and Francesco Crispi, premier of Italy. 
Both these men held the reins of govern- 
ment in their seventy-seventh year, and 
Crispi was a member of the Italian par- 
liament in his seventy-ninth. 

The turbulent political atmosphere of 
Haiti can hardly be regarded as condu- 
cive to longevity, but Nord Alexis, the 
present autocrat of that dusky republic, 
is understood to be ninety years old; and 
that he is still a man of vigor seems to 
be sufficiently proved by the highly un- 
pleasant experiences of those who have 
dared to challenge his authority. 

The history of the Papacy is full of 
proofs that old age need not be a period 
of weakness. Take, for instance, the 
last three names on the list of pontiffs— 
those of Pius IX, who died in his eighty- 
sixth year, after a life full of strife and 
stress till near its end; of Leo XIII, who 
9 
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lived to his ninety-fourth year, physically 
frail, but intellectually powerful; and 
the present Pope, who at seventy-three 
promises to rival the longevity of his two 
famous predecessors. 


FAMOUS VETERANS OF LITERATURE 


Philosophers and writers have often 
lived to achieve great things in their old 
age. Plato was more than seventy when 
he wrote his great work on the “‘ Laws” ; 
and when he died, at eighty, he was still 
the inspiration of the Academy which he 
had founded forty years before. Sopho- 
cles, the Athenian dramatist, was eighty 
at the time of his last contest ; and in the 
preceding thirty-two years he had won 
the first prize from his rivals no less than 
twenty times. The Italian poet, Petrarch, 
wrote much lovely verse after he was 
sixty. Cervantes was sixty-seven when 
he produced the second part of ‘“ Don 
Quixote.” Dryden began his translation 
of Vergil at sixty-three and finished it at 
sixty-six; and to the latter year belongs 
his ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” the finest 
of his lyrics. Jeremy Bentham, whose 
works on ethics and political economy are 
classic, died at eighty-four, active and 
vigorous to the last. 

One of the most striking examples of 
continued productiveness in old age is 
that of Voltaire. This great Frenchman, 
from the age- of sixty-four until he was 
more than eighty, lived a many-sided 
existence on his estate at Ferney, where 
he managed the affairs of his domain in 
patriarchal fashion, built.a private thea- 
ter and a church, and exercised a sump- 
tuous hospitality, while all the time pro- 
ducing witty, epigrammatic letters and: 
pamphlets on the questions of the day. 
At eighty-four he journeyed to Paris to 
witness the production of his play 
‘Tréne,” an event which forms an epoch 
in the theatrical history of France. 

Another life filled to the brim with 
rich creativeness was that of Goethe. To 
the very end of his eighty-two years, he 
preserved his youthfulness of spirit, kept 
hold of all his varied interests, and made 
of Weimar a famous literary landmark. 
It was only just before his death that he 
finished the second part of “ Faust.” 

Carlyle was almost seventy when he 
finished his monumental history of Fred- 
erick the Great. Victor Hugo was seventy- 
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six when he completed his “ Histoire 
d’un Crime,” and when he died, at 
eighty-three, he was engaged upon a trag- 
edy, working with all the energy of youth. 

Two of Browning’s most vigorous vol- 
umes of verse were published after he 
was seventy-five, and Tennyson wrote 
continuously, with little sign of failing 
power, up to his death at eighty-three. 
Izaak Walton, best known as the author 
of “The Complete Angler,” published 
his “ Life of Bishop Sanderson” at 
eighty-five, and Walter Savage Landor 
his “ Heroic Idyls” at eighty-eight. Nor 
should mention be omitted of the great 
John Wesley, who preached, taught, and 
wrote till just before his death in his 
eighty-eighth year. 

Swinburne, at seventy-one, has lately 
completed a new poetic drama. George 
Meredith, who recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, and Tolstoy, who will 
reach the same mile-stone in August, are 
also distinguished instances of mental fer- 
tility in old age. ; 

Among playwrights and actors must 
be mentioned the name of Charles Mack- 
lin, who lived to his hundredth year, and 
who at ninety not only wrote “ The Man 
of the World,” but appeared in it him- 
self, creating the difficult part of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant. 





Of Americans there are William Cul- , 


len Bryant, who at seventy-six finished 
his translation of the “‘ Odyssey ” ; Emer- 
son, who lectured with success when he 
was nearly seventy, and whose pen was 
busy till shortly before his death at sev- 
enty-nine; Longfellow, who published 
four volumes after he was seventy ; Whit- 
tier, who was revising his earlier poems 
and writing new ones after his eightieth 
year, and Walt Whitman, who produced 
“Sands at Seventy” when he was three- 
score and ten, and “‘ November Boughs ” 
two years later. Lowell, between sixty- 
one and sixty-six, not only wrote the 
verses that make up the volume “ Hearts- 
ease and Rue,” but he also served his 
country most effectively as minister to 
England. Later, after his return to 
America, he did ‘some of his best work 
as a lecturer and an essayist. 

Washington Irving finished his “ Life 
of Washington” at seventy-six, and 


Oliver Wendell Holmes published his 
But 


“Over the Teacups ” at eighty-one. 
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perhaps the most remarkable case in 
American literary annals is that of John 
Bigelow, who in his ninety-first year is 
still the active head of the New York 
Public Library, and who has just fin- 
ished his work as the biographer of 
Samuel J. Tilden by publishing two vol- 
umes of Mr. Tilden’s letters, 

Guizot, the French historian, was a 
busy statesman until he was past sixty. 
Having fallen from power when Louis 
Philippe was dethroned, he turned to 
historical writing as a task for his old 
age, and devoted twenty-six years to it, 
working at his “ History of France” till 
just before his death, at eighty-six. 

It is nearly forty years since Emile 
Ollivier, premier of France in the last 
days of the Second Empire, told his 
countrymen, on the outbreak of war with 
Prussia, that he drew the sword “ with 
a light heart.” Many people who still 
remember that unlucky phrase do not 
know that Ollivier is still alive, and work- 
ing away, in his eighty-third year, at a 
bulky history of the great events in which 
he long ago took part. 

Leopold von Ranke, whose new 
methods of treating historical materials 
mark an epoch in that field, was past 
eighty when he began the publication of 
his most ambitious work, the “ Welt- 
geschichte,” and he reached the ninth 
volume before he laid down his pen. 

Theodor Mommsen produced some of 
his best work after sixty, and long after 
that time he was an active worker in 
various liberal movements. He was a 
member of the Prussian parliament until 
he was sixty-five, and secretary of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences until he was 
seventy-eight. 

George Bancroft, the American, might 
have paraphrased George Eliot by. say- 
ing that he began his “ History of the 
United States” as a young man and fin- 
ished it as an old one, for he was seven- 
ty-six before he completed the book that 
is his chief monument, and he continued 
to revise it for seven years more. Ban- 
croft held public office, too, in his old 
age. He was seventy-three when his 
term as minister to Germany expired. 

Herbert Spencer was forty when he 
announced his intention of writing a se- 
ries of books covering the whole field of 
philosophy. Though hampered by ill- 
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health and lack of means, he pursued his 
self-appointed task for more than forty 
years, completing it just before his death. 
Only a volume of reminiscences, which 
he undertook as a relaxation from, his 
more serious work, was left unfinished 
when he died in his eighty-fourth year. 


FAMOUS VETERANS OF SCIENCE 


Science affords many illustrious names 
to swell the list of veterans. Galileo, 
who formulated the correct theory of the 
earth’s motion, was sixty-nine when his 
bigoted persecutors forced him to abjure 
the truths he had announced; yet the fire 
of his genius would not die. At seven- 
ty-two he wrote an important work on 
the new sciences; and a year later, just 
before blindness sealed his eyes, he made 
a valuable telescopic discovery in the 
sphere of lunar phenomena. Even when 
all was dark to him, the old man toiled 
on unwearied, thinking out the applica- 
tion of the pendulum to clock-work, and, 
through his secretary, carrying on an ex- 
tensive scientific correspondence. ' 

Sir Isaac Newton was made president 
of the Royal Society in his later years, a 
long time after he had watched the apple 
drop and had discovered gravitation. He 
was sixty when he took the office ; he was 
eighty-four when death made him give 
it up; and throughout the period of his 
tenure he was constantly at work for the 
advancement of science. 

The French zoologist, Lamarck, the 
founder of organic evolution, died at 
eighty-five after a life of hard work and 
high thinking. His monumental “ His- 
toire Naturelle’ was not finished till he 
was seventy-seven. Laplace, the French 
astronomer, wrote his treatise the “ Mé- 
canique Céleste” between the ages of 
fifty and seventy-six. Buffon began the 
publication of his great book on natural 
history when he was sixty-four. When 
he died, in his eighty-first year, he had 
issued seventeen volumes and was pre- 
paring the eighteenth. 

Alexander von Humboldt, the German 
naturalist, who lived to be almost ninety, 
was seventy-five when the first part of 
his “ Kosmos” appeared, and he con- 
tinued to work at the book until just be- 
fore his death. John James Audubon 
was sixty-two when he purchased an es- 
tate upon the Hudson, and settled down 





to write. There he completed his “ Birds 
of America,” and still later, with the 
assistance of his sons and of John Bach- 
man, wrote his treatise on ‘“ The Quad- 
rupeds of North America.” 

Michael Faraday, the English physi- 
cist, did some of his best work not very 
long before his death at seventy-five, 
even though mind and body were then 


failing. Louis Agassiz was sixty-six 


when he carried out his plan of estab- 
lishing a summer school on Buzzard’s 
Bay, the first summer school ever opened 
in America, and the mother of all the 
summer schools that have been projected 
since. ‘The “ Descent of Man” was fin- 
ished when Charles Darwin was sixty- 
two, and during the remaining eleven 
years of his life he compiled six more of 
his carefully wrought books, full of orig- 
inal observations of natural phenomena. 

Jurists are proverbially long-lived. 
Sir Edward Coke, as Lord Chief Justice 
of England, was sixty-one when King 
James I gave him the appointment, ho- 
ping thereby to bend him to the royal 
will. But Coke was not to be suborned. 
He opposed the king and maintained the 
supremacy of the law, even though he 
was imprisoned in the Tower as a pun- 
ishment for his obstinacy. He was sev- 
enty-six when, in the third parliament of 
Charles I, he helped, by his wisdom and 
profound knowledge, to frame the Peti- 
tion of Rights—courageous in old age as 
in his youth. John Marshall, probably 
the most famous of all our American 
jurists, presided over the Supreme Court 
of the United States until his death at 
the age of seventy-nine. Justice Stephen 
Field remained on the bench to _ his 
eighty-second year, and our present Chief 
Justice is past seventy-five. 


FAMOUS VETERANS OF ART 


Among artists, musicians as a rule have 
not lived and worked so long as painters, 
yet there are exceptions in the ranks of 
the composers. There was Handel, 
whose masterpiece, the “ Messiah,” was 
written when he was not quite sixty, be- 
ing finished in the incredibly short space 
of twenty-three days. The oratorio of 
“Judas Maccabeus” was _ produced 
when he was sixty-two, and “ Jephthah ” 
when he was sixty-seven. Even when, a 
little later, blindness came upon him, he 
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continued to compose and to perform in 
public. Bach, the fountain-head of Ger- 
man music, labored unceasingly until his 
death at the age of sixty-five. He was 
dictating the last notes of the chorale, 
“When We Are in the Depths of Need,” 
when he felt that his end was near. 
He told his secretary to change the in- 
scription to “ Herewith I Come Before 
Thy Throne”; and so died, working. 

To name a few more of the veterans 
of music, Rossini composed his “ Messe 
Solennelle ”’ at seventy-two, and Meyer- 
beer his master-work, ‘“ L’Africaine,” at 
the same age. Verdi finished his 
“Otello” at seventy-four, his “ Fal- 
staff” at eighty, and was still composing 
at eighty-five. Auber’s opera, “Le 
Réve d’Amour,” was produced at eighty- 
seven. 

It is wonderful that the art of paint- 
ing, which requires the steadiest of hands 
and the surest of eyes, should have among 
its great masters so many who have 
worked until an advanced age. There 
was old Giovanni Bellini, the founder of 
that school of Venetian colorists to which 
Titian and Giorgione are assigned. Bel- 
lini lived to be almost ninety, and painted 
to the end. His later work is charac- 
terized by more freedom of truth and by 
a deeper warmth of color, if anything, 
than that of his earlier periods. 

But, of course, all other names are 
dim beside that of Michelangelo, who 
left his impress not only upon paint- 
ing, but upon sculpture, architecture, and 
all the kindred arts. When Michel- 
angelo was sixty, he had done what 
might well have been considered a full 
measure of work, yet Pope Paul III sent 
for him to complete the decorations of 
the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. He 
was seventy-one when he finished the 
task; and his frescoes, including the 
mighty one of the “ Last Judgment,” on 
the immense altar-wall, stand to tell suc- 
ceeding generations what an old man can 
do. But further things this old man did, 
for in his seventy-second year he was 
appointed chief architect of St. Peter’s, 
a post which he held through the reigns 
of five Popes. 

Even longer than he did the painter 
Titian live and work, being in his hun- 
dredth year when, stricken by the plague, 
he laid down his brush. Titian was sev- 
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enty when the Emperor Charles V sum- 
moned him to Augsburg, where he paint- 
ed his wonderful characterization of that 
great but gloomy ruler—the equestrian 
portrait in full armor. 

Sir Christopher Wren, the English 
architect, was just sixty-four when he de- 
signed Greenwich Hospital. At seventy- 
seven he made the plans for Marlborough 
House, and at eighty for the towers on 
the west front of Westminster Abbey. 


TWO NOTABLE CENTENARIANS 

One of the most striking instances of 
activity extending over a very long life 
is to be found in Manuel Garcia. Garcia 
died two years ago at the extraordinary 
age of one hundred and one. He had 
been a profound student of voice-produc- 
tion, and had established several theories 
which are now generally accepted. He 
had taught and trained some of the great 
singers of the past century, and he was 
the inventor of the laryngoscope, an in- 
strument of great importance to surgeons 
and specialists. To the last year of his 
life he retained a remarkable measure of 
physical and mental activity. 

Another notable centenarian was 
Michel Eugene Chevreul, the French 
chemist, who published an important 
scientific treatise at ninety-two, and who 
was busy with pen and microscope until 
his one hundred and third year. 

Occasionally in the past some pre- 
tender has arisen to assert that he had 
found the elixir of life, the magic liquid 
which would enable men to live forever. 
There have always been many eager 
hands to seize the flask, and yet it is 
doubtful if many men would really care 
to remain upon this earth forever. There 
is something almost appalling in the 
thought of an existence lasting much be- 
yond the natural term of fourscore 
years, though we all long to have that 
span filled full with whatever work may 
be allotted to us here. The true life is 
like a sentence in the mouth of a good 
speaker, well-rounded and carrying on its 
theme until the end, then closing with a 
clear-cut period, and not trailing off into 
ineffectual sounds. The records of the 
race show myriads of such lives; only a 
very few of them have been cited here. 
Why, then, should one feel gloomy at the 
approach of age? 
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Mademoiselle’s First Flag- Day 


BY ETTA ANTHONY BAKER 


OOR little Mlle. Maillard was hud- 
died in the big chair at the 
teacher’s desk in one of the deserted 
rooms. How lonely—how miserably 
lonely she was! Could it be only one 
year ago, a year this very June day, that 
she had waved such gay adieus to her 
own dear land? How hopefully she had 
turned toward this new country! What 
fairy visions of future success had danced 
elusively before her eyes! And what 
had she gained? Neither money nor 
friends! 

Even her name—the prefix of her coun- 
try—had been ruthlessly taken from her, 
for ever since a messenger-boy had gone 
through the great school inquiring for 
“Millie ” Maillard the pupils had called 
her “Miss Millie.” By and by the 
teachers themselves adopted the nick- 
name, serenely unaware that they 
were robbing the forlorn little French- 
woman of her last home tie, that soft- 
sounding mademoiselle. which was veri- 
est music to her ears, even though spoken 
with the inevitable American accent. 

Surely one year could scarcely contain 
more misery than the past twelve months 
had brought to her; and the coming va- 
cation meant only added loneliness, for 
it would be spent in a stuffy little hall 
bedroom in the very heart of the hot, 
dusty, unsympathetic city. 

“Oh, how they are rushing in this 
so big United States!” she commented 
bitterly. ‘‘ They push and they scram- 
ble, because they must catch this car— 
the next one not come for two min- 
utes! And these girls—they seem to 
loaf me, but they, too, are rushing so that 
they forget me immédiatement. ‘That 
Mme. Van Vechten who called last week 
—ah, la grande dame! She spoke to me 
the French, but, alas! she too did rush— 
too busy to make the acquaintance with 


just one poor stranger of a lonely 
heart!” 

The little monologue of weariness was 
interrupted by the abrupt opening of the 
door. One of the other teachers entered 
hurriedly and glanced inquiringly toward 
the platform. 

“Oh, there you are, Miss Millie! I 
beg your pardon—mademoiselle.' We 
wondered what had become of you. 
Have you forgotten that this is the four- 
teenth? You are to take charge of Miss 
Harper’s room, you know. That was ar- 
ranged last week.” 

“The fourteenth?” questioned mad- 
emoiselle. “‘What is the fourteenth, 
pray?” 

“Why, it’s the day we have exer- 
cises in honor of ‘ Old Glory,’ you know,” 
explained the American airily. 

“Old Glory?” faltered mademoiselle, 
still at sea. ‘I do not understand zis 
Old Glory.” When excited, the little 
woman sometimes forgot the carefully 
mastered “th.” ‘“ Therefore I cannot 
take charge of ze exaircises,” she added 
firmly. 

“You won’t have to conduct them, 
Miss Millie. We always leave the Flag 
Day program entirely to the pupils; 
only there must be a teacher present, of 
course. It makes them all the more pa- 
triotic when they are allowed full sway, 
you see, and we can’t let any country 
get ahead of us in that! My class is 
ready to begin, so I must rush!” 

“Must rush! Must rush!” echoed 
mademoiselle bitterly. ‘“ Ze eternal rush, 
rush, rush! And they say we grimace, 
we talk with our shoulders, our faces, 
and our hands! Well, they chatter with 
their feet! How I am sick of it!.” 

Just then the door was thrown back 
with a bang and Ethel Van Vechten 
dashed in like a miniature cyclone, her 
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fair hair forming an aureole around her 
sweet, flushed face. It was her mother 
whom mademoiselle had met the previ- 
ous week, and whose charming manners 
and fluent French had made such a 
pleasing impression upon her. 


“Oh, Miss Millie!” Ethel began 
breathlessly. ‘‘ We’ve hunted all over 
for you! We’ve been ready for ages, 


but we can’t begin until you come up. 
Hurry, please do!” The words fairly 
tumbled over one another in her girlish 
eagerness, until she finally found time 
to glance at the little teacher’s face. 
That glance brought her to a full stop. 
“Oh, poor mademroiselle! You have a 
headache, haven’t you? I’m so sorry!” 

“Tt matters not, chérie,’ mademoiselle 
answered wearily. ‘“‘ But perhaps the 
principal permit you to conduct the Flag 
Day alone,” she suggested tentatively. 

“Oh, no, no!” came the prompt re- 
sponse. “We can’t possibly get along 
without you— without some one in 
charge, I mean!” 

“But I do not understand the meaning 
of the exaircise—” 

“Oh, you’ll understand fast enough,” 
interrupted the young lady. ‘‘ We need 
you, mademoiselle; so do, please, make 
the effort,” she added in winning tones, 
after another keen glance at the down- 
cast face before her. “It will do you 
good—I’m sure it will. I’m chairman 
of the whole thing, so I must rush. 
Come on!” 

Before mademoiselle could remon- 
strate further she was hurried up-stairs 
to the “ A” class assembly-hall, the door 
of which was thrown open by the young 
whirlwind, as she announced ceremoni- 
ously : 

“ Mile. 
honor! ” 

Mademoiselle paused in dismay at the 
enthusiastic clapping of hands which 
greeted her entrance. Then her dismay 
vanished and she remained transfixed, 
gazing in delight at the sight before her. 
The room was filled with flags—large 
flags, sma!] flags, middle-sized flags, flags 
of silk, of linen, of cotton, draped wher- 
ever an inch of space presented itself ; 
but it was not these gay bits of bunting 
that held her eager attention. Over the 
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platform directly facing her were two 
large pictures 


side by side—one of 
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Washington, surrounded by the Stars and 
Stripes ; the other of Lafayette, amid the 
folds of the tricolor. The desk to which 
she was conducted displayed French 
as well as American flags at its corners. 
The dates “1777—1907” were hung 
across the front in figures of red, white, 
and blue. : 

“We planned the whole thing as a 
surprise to you, Miss Millie,’’ whispered 
the enthusiastic girl at her side. ‘‘ We 
intended to send you a formal invitation, 
until we heard that you had to take 
charge of the room. Then we decided 
not to say a word, for fear we might spoil 
it all.” 

She did not ask if the surprise was 
a pleasant one; the guest’s bright eyes 
and happy face, as she stepped smilingly 
to the platform amid a storm of applause, 
made such a question unnecessary. 

Mademoiselle listened as in a dream 
to the exercises that followed, yet not 
one glowing or gracious sentiment es- 
caped her. After a paper describing the 
flag—its meaning, its conception, and its 
history—there followed various patriotic 
poems and speeches, with many flatter- 
ing allusions to the illustrious French 
general and his brave service during the 
dark days of the Revolution. Mention 
was made of the majestic Statue of Lib- 
erty which sheds its light over New 
York’s great harbor—the generous gift 
of the French republic—and also of 
America’s recent offering to Paris, the 
statue of Lafayette. 

The program ended with the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” given in a rousing 
chorus to the accompaniment of mar- 
tial fife and drum and a vigorous wa- 
ving of the tiny flags with which each 
pupil had been provided. 

Mlle. Maillard watched the last chat- 
tering trio depart with an “ Au revoir, 
mademoiselle!’’ whose hearty good-will 
more than atoned for any eccentricities 
of accent. For an instant she stood 
where they had left her, gazing thought- 
fully about the room. A little glow 
warmed her heart—a glow which melted 
the ice of twelve months’ formation in 
as many minutes as she realized the lov- 
ing thought that had been put into this 
deed of kindliness. 

At that moment the door of the assem- 
bly-room opened to admit Mrs. Van 
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Vechten, who smilingly advanced with 
cordial hand outstretched. 

“Ah, here you are, mademoiselle! 
And how did the little surprise go off? 
My daughter told me all about it—it 
originated with the pupils themselves— 
and I approved of it heartily. It seemed 
such a fitting way to show their fondness 
for you and their sympathy with the 
loneliness you must feel, so far from 
home and kindred. But we intend to 
change all that, my dear little woman! 
We are going to kidnap you the very 
day school closes and carry you to our 
dungeon-keep for the whole vacation; 
only instead of a dungeon it’s a prosaic 
cottage by the shore. Old Ocean’s 
breezes will soon put some color into 
those pale cheeks, or I’m no prophet! ”’ 

“Oh, madame! But no—how you are 
kind to me! I cannot—” 

“Oh, that’s not my trump card, mad- 
emoiselle. I held that until the very 
last. Our cottage is in the midst of quite 
a colony of French people, and when 
you meet them you’ll forget that you ever 
had time to be lonely. I predict that 
your next winter will be one of frivolous 
dissipation! Now, do I win?” 

Her gay laugh rang out as girlishly 
sweet and clear as her own daughter’s. 


It was simply irresistible, and mademoi- 
selle found herself laughing in sympa- 
thy; but when she tried to stammer out 
thanks for the thoughtful plan, words 
failed her utterly. She ended in a mix- 
ture of fervent French and idiomatic 
English quite unintelligible to a listener 
of either tongue. Her visitor interrupted 
her with a last laughing admonition as 
she swept from the room: 

““T have a committee-meeting at four, 
so I’m in a great rush! Remember— 
you’ve promised ! ” 

As Mrs. Van Vechten vanished and the 


door shut with an emphatic click, mada-. 


emoiselle seized the American flag from 
the desk and pressed it to her lips with 
earnest fervor, her eyes filling with tears. 

“How proud they are of you, Old 
Glory! How they do love you! Ah, 
yes! They do rush, rush, always rush, 
but it is to do ze kind deed to the stranger 
in their midst. Yes, yes! They say the 
white of you is for purity, the red for 
valor, and the blue for justice; I say the 
whole of you is for a great-hearted no- 
bleness ! ”’ 

Then the little head with its smooth, 
dark tresses was buried in the folds of 
the flag, and a flood of tears washed away 
the old bitterness forever. 





Tie Phriti of Delia 


BY ELIZABETH COLSON 


M* second ring at my sister Joseph- 
ine’s bell brought the reluctant 
Delia to the door. Although I had not 
seen Delia for nearly a year, her greet- 
ing was unsmiling and as cool as the 
steps on which she had kept me waiting. 
But Josephine came flying down-stairs 
with the heartiest of welcomes, and led 
the way to the guest-room, carrying my 
suit-case in spite of my protest. 

We passed the library door, but it was 
closed. Josephine explained that Sam 
was busy with his editorials, and she 
knew she should not speak to him just 
now. 

“Mother Bennett ”’—she continued to 
account for the members of her family— 
“went down-stairs an hour ago to make 
a pudding-sauce, and I suppose she dis- 


covered something that needed atten- 
tion.” A tiny spark of irritation flick- 
ered in Josephine’s eyes and went out as 
she added: ‘‘ And Agnes is in her room, 
reading like mad. Her ‘Comment on 
Recent Books’ is due to-morrow.” 

As I listened to Josephine’s happy 
chatter, and answered her eager ques- 
tions about mother and the rest, I was 
thinking of Delia’s slack presence month 
after month in the Bennett household, 
and wondered how it happened. 

After a while, unable to restrain my- 
self longer, I said suggestively: 

“ Delia is still with you, I see.” 

Josephine sighed. 

“Yes, and she grows more careless 
every day. I have to keep her, though, 
because she will stay. It’s Mother Ben- 
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nett,”” she went on, in answer to the ques- 
tion in my raised eyebrows. ‘She is a 
perfect dear; nobody knows that better 
than I do. We want Mother Bennett 
and Agnes to feel that this is home, and 
both Sam and I are awfully glad to have 
them with us, but really she is the rea- 
son why we cannot keep any one but 
Delia. You see, Mother Bennett spends 
hours every day in the kitchen. She 
thinks that by watching things closely 
she can save money for Sam. I can’t 
seem to make her understand, without 
hurting her; so after those first few 
months, when we couldn’t keep anybody, 
Delia came, and as she is willing to stay 
we overlook everything. She came to 
me one day last July and told me she 
was going, but I offered her a dollar a 
week more, and she seems satisfied. I 
have never said anything to Sam about 
it, but I squeeze it out of my allowance 
somehow.” 

The next morning I was ready when 
the breakfast-hour arrived, as becomes a 
guest. After waiting some time for a 
summons, I went down-stairs. Seeing 
no signs of approaching breakfast, I 
wandered into the library. Sam was 
there alone, and he immediately placed 
me in his Morris chair and forced the 
morning paper upon me. 


“ Breakfast will be ready soon, I 
hope,” said he. “ Delia is never very 
prompt.” 


“It’s a great risk to attempt a change 
of maids in these days,” said I inno- 
cently. ‘‘ You are wise to make the best 
of it.” 

He drew near, and 
tones told me this tale: 

“She didn’t want to stay, but—I 
wouldn’t have Josephine hear of this; it 
would distress her, I am afraid—lI 
promised to pay her two dollars a week, 
besides the five that Josephine gives her. 
I have to do it for comparative peace. 
Our newspaper work is very exacting, 
and it’s bad when we have no maid. You 
see, there’s my dear mother. She pot- 
ters about, and the maids don’t like it. 
It was last August that Delia came to 
me one day when mother and the girls 
were out, and told me that she couldn’t 
stay; but the extra wage has proved a 
great balm. I think she hasn’t said a 
word about going since.” 


in confidential 
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I sat musing in the library, after 
breakfast, with Ann Gora, the cat, in 
my lap. I patted her and thought my 
thoughts to the tune of Agnes’s type- 
writer, as she jauntily clicked out her 
“Comment on Recent Books.” In the 
pantry Josephine was to be heard tact- 
fully, but unsuccessfully, trying to steer 
Mother Bennett up-stairs. 

Presently Agnes announced that her 
work was done, and we agreed to walk 
together to the office with it, that on the 
morrow all the county might know what 
she thought of the literature of the week. 
A blackened piece of chamois-skin in the 
vestibule, and rings of cloudy white 
around bell and knobs on the dark 
woodwork of the door, brought Delia 
again to mind; and as we went, Agnes 
told me what she begged me not to men- 
tion to Sam or Josephine. 

“Last September,” said she, ‘“ dear 
mother, who. is a really wonderful house- 
keeper, spent so much more time than 
usual in the kitchen—pickling, you 
know, and doing up things—that she 
quite wore out Delia’s rather thin pa- 
tience. One day I was all alone having 
a fine time on the porch with my books, 
when Delia appeared and, with tears, 
told me that she could not stand it any 
longer. She said that none of her: 
friends had to endure the continued pres- 
ence of an old lady in their kitchens. I 
could not tell mother to keep out of 
Josephine’s kitchen, so I told Delia that 
if she would stay, and try to be patient, 
I would give her two dollars a week in 
addition to her regular wages. I am 
happy to say it has worked, for she hasn’t 
said anything more about leaving.” 

I turned in at the next florist’s we 
passed and bought a dozen carnations 
with the dollar I had expected to present 
to Delia on my departure. Josephine 
greeted the flowers with joy, for in our 
absence she had telephoned to ask a 
friend to lunch. I went into the pantry, 
vase in hand, to arrange the carnations 
for the table, and as I stood sticking the 
stems down among the crisscross sprays 
of asparagus fern, I could see, through 
the slide, Mother Bennett in the kitchen, 
busily rearranging and tidying the spice- 
box. Delia ran out to gather in a crop 
of dish-towels from the clothes-line. She 
was waylaid for a little chat by her 
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friend Nora, from the kitchen next door, 
whose appearance on a similar errand 
was strangely coincident with Delia’s. 

Through the open pantry window 
came to me from Nora’s side of the low 
hedge: 

“T’d not be staying there! There’s 
plenty would give you five dollars a week 
and no old lady in it at all!” 

“Don’t be talkin’, Nora,” said Delia. 
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“T never was one to be in and out of 
places, and the- old lady do be quite a 
help. Are ye goin’ out to-morrow? 
Come wid me to the bank—I want to 
put some money in it.” 

‘““Ain’t you the savin’ thing! Sure, I 
niver have a cint for the bank or any- 
body else!” 

‘Well, I do be savin’ a bit now and 
thin,”’ admitted Delia. 





A Cell in Etruria 


BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 


WATCHED Kernahan as he slept 
profoundly, his head on the back 
of the chair, where it had fallen when 
he stopped eating and talking. Among 
the litter of the studiv table were the 
remains of the lunch I had rummaged 
together for him. He was damp, drag- 
gled, shabby, and his face told tales of 
hard straits, but at that moment Maurice 
Kernahan seemed to my dazzled eyes a 
very magician. 

For I was still under the enchantment 
of the story he had told me—the plot of 
his novel, “The Fountain of Youth,” 
which was to be a masterpiece. It would 
be nothing less, I was certain, if I was 
not over-intoxicated by the skill with 
which he had unwound the thread of his 
tale, from its brilliant beginning to its 
rounded end, often reciting whole pas- 
sages, for he-always elaborated his mate- 
rial very fully in his mind before he 
touched paper. 

Not a word of the book was written, 
but from his previous work I knew how 
it would come out—strong and smooth 
as silk, and rich with the colors of his 
exuberant Celtic fancy. The setting was 
unreal; the Etruria of his plot was as 
vague as the Forest of Arden, but there 
were living passions in it, and human 
problems, and a vein of keen irony that 
no one would see who ought not to 
see it. Besides, it would just hit the 
popular taste of the moment, though I 
was so charmed by the fire and beauty 
of the story that this last consideration 
scarcely occurred to me at the time. 

Meanwhile the man who had devised 


all this slept soundly in my chair, with- 
out a dollar in his pockets. The always 
active pendulum of his fortunes had 
swung a little farther than usual. His 
trunk was held for room-rent, he had 
told me. He had even pawned his type- 
writer. He had not eaten all day, and 
I had found him sitting at the top of my 
stairs in a kind of collapse. 

Kernahan needed quiet and freedom 
from anxiety to do his best work. He 
had seldom had them, and that was why 
he had done nothing but the witty and 
graceful magazine trifles by which he 
was slightly known. And the worst of 
it was that I could not help him; I was 
struggling in the shoalest of waters my- 
self. But I was so much excited over 
his inspiration that I presently woke him 
up to talk about it. 

“When are you going to write it?” 
I demanded. 

“When? Now. 
where,” he returned. 

“You know this joint is always open 
to you,” I said. 

“No, I won’t let you feed me, old 
fellow. There’s three or four months’ 
work in this, and you’re carrying all the 
ballast you need, I know.” 

“What a pity a man can’t realize on 
an idea!” I groaned. 

‘““Why, so he can. There are several 
publishers who would grub-stake me 
while I wrote the book, if I told them 
my plot. But then they’d charge me 
about ten thousand per cent interest on 
their advance when it came to dealing 
for the manuscript. No, I want to walk 
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in with the book all finished and demand 
fifteen per cent royalty on the retail 
price, for it’s worth it.” He laughed 
frankly. “ You know I appreciate a 
good thing when I see it.” 

“Oh, you’re right to be enthusiastic. 
But couldn’t you do newspaper work 
while you were writing it?” 

“T couldn’t write that story unless I 
was dead to the world, shut away in 
some cloister where I wouldn’t be wor- 
ried about money, and where nobody 
would speak unless spoken to. I wonder 
if there is such a place anywhere! Oh, 
yes, I forgot the most essential requisite 
—where I could live for nothing!” 

He leaned forward: on the table, 
caught sight of something on the spread 
newspaper, and pushed aside a plate to 
read it. He reread it carefully, began 
to laugh, cut the paragraph out, and put 
it in his pocket. 

“ What is it?” I inquired. 

He got up and took his hat. In his 
eyes was a sparkle which I knew always 
meant some reckless impulse. 

“You're staying here to-night, you 
-know. Hold on, where are you going?” 

But he was already out and going 
down the stairs three steps at a time. 
I ran after him; but I heard the street- 
door slam when I was half-way down the 
four flights. I went out after him, but 
could see nothing of him. The Twelfth 
Street asphalt glittered wet in the drizzly 
November night. To the west, a Sixth 
Avenue elevated train flared past like a 
roaring comet through the mist. 

After wandering vaguely about for ten 
minutes, I went back to my studio and 
waited for Maurice to return. Mean- 
while I examined the newspaper to see 
what he had clipped, but it appeared to 
have been merely an item from a column 
of. police-news. 

Maurice did not come back. The win- 
ter passed ; I heard nothing of him, and 
no one whom I knew had seen him. But 
early in April I received a letter. I could 
not decipher the postmark. 


The manuscript of the “Fountain” will 
reach you in a day or two. Please have it 
typewritten, and hold it for me. I'll see you 
in a fortnight. 


The manuscript tame the very next 
day, by express. 


It was written in lead-' 
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pencil on a very poor quality of paper, 
but the book was all there, in Kernahan’s 
neat hand—a perfect copy, without cor- 
rections or erasures. 

Before sending it to be typed I read 
it, and I found that my expectations had 
not risen too high. Kernahan had made 
the most of his inspiration ; he had writ- 
ten a great book. The extreme delicacy 
and elaboration of the style bore witness. 
to much meditation and much labor with 
the file, and I wondered what place of 
happy seclusion he had found for the 
six months’ work. I awaited his appear- 
ance impatiently. 

It was three weeks before he came, 
and at the first glance I saw that he was 
thin, that his face had an unhealthy 
pallor, and that his hair was cut shorter 
than I had ever seen it; but he was in 
exuberant spirits, and more enthusiastic 
about his book than ever. 

““Where on earth have you been?” 
I asked. “ You look as if you’d been 
overworking heavily.” 

“T’ve been in Etruria,” he returned 
deliberately, but with the old reckless 
sparkle in his eye. 

“And where is that?” 

“Oh, if you want me to teach you 
geography—”’ 

“Oh, if you don’t want to tell me— 
But how did you make a living in 
Etruria?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. 
I made brooms.” 

“But you can’t make brooms! ” 

“Can't I? Just try me! But the 
‘Fountain.’ Wasn’t it worth brooms— 
even Etruscan brooms?” 

That was all I could get out of him, 
and he persisted in talking about his 
book, which he carried off that afternoon 
to a New York publishing-house. This 
concern did not accept it, however, but 
a rival firm did, and ‘ The Fountain of 
Youth” appeared in September. 

Its success justified our expectations. 
It sold eight thousand copies in the first 
month after publication, and continued 
to sell with even greater rapidity. Ker- 
nahan was launched. 

I was still extremely curious to know 
where the book had been written, for a 
peculiar idea had sprung in my brain. 
I did not see much of the author that 
autumn; he had risen somewhat into 
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fame, he was busy, in much demand; 
but when at last I found him at home, 
in his apartment on _ Forty - Seventh 
Street, he seemed unspoiled by success. 
“By the way,” I ventured, as I was 
leaving, “‘do you know if prisoners are 
allowed to have writing-materials in the 
* jails hereabouts?”’ 
He met my eye imperturbably. 
“Usually, I believe, if they are good- 
conduct men.” 


“Quite right, too,” I remarked. 
“ Good-by!” - 
Kernahan took a small, crumpled 


newspaper clipping from his card-case, 
and gave it to me. 

“ You can keep this,” he said. “If I 
hadn’t seen that paragraph in your studio 
that night, the book wouldn’t have been 
finished now. Good-by! Don’t tell any- 
body that I know how to make brooms,” 
he called down the stairs after me. 
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The clipping, which I read on the 
street, appeared to be a bit of police- 
news: 


The usual number of winter applicants are 
seeking admission to the local jails, and a 
feature of the metropolitan police-courts has 
been the number of prisoners asking for 
long sentences to get them through the 
winter. Such voluntary prisoners are usually 
treated with some laxity, not being likely 
to escape. 


A month later I read in a literary 
weekly : 


Mr. Maurice Kernahan sailed last week 
for Genoa. He will spend the rest of the 
winter at his villa on the Italian Riviera, 
where “The Fountain of Youth” was 
written. 


I pinned this clipping to the other. 


The Seat Behind the Post 


BY BURKE JENKINS 


i, ig people take love-quarrels se- 

riously. Others do not. 

_ Tom Hendricks, aspiring young law- 
yer, had just disconsolately kicked a log 
into place when he heard the door behind 
him slam to a vicious shove. Looking up, 
he saw Dick Wheeler standing over him. 

“What’s the trouble, Dick? You in 
the dumps, too?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. 
was dead, that’s all.” 

“ Funds?” 

“ Naw.” 

“ Girl?” 

Just how Tom had guessed this so read- 
ily, Dick couldn’t see; but he confessed 
openly enough: 

“Yes. Jess Copley.” 

“Certainly haven’t had a fight, have 
you”’ Tom voiced this as the most im- 
probable thing in the world. 

“Well, you might word it another 
way,” said Dick, “ but that’s really about 
the size of it.” 

Hendricks knew that to unbosom such 
a wo was conducive to relief, even 
though he would éat his heart out rather 
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than speak of his own troubles. He res 
marked quietly: 

“Far be it from me, Dick, to butt in, 
but if—” 

Tom’s legal training made him subtle 
as well as secretive. 

“Certainly,” answered the more open 
Dick. “ That’s just what I came over 
for. Perhaps you can suggest a scheme 
to clear things; though, of course, you 
prosy old Legality, you know little 
enough of the tender passion!” 

Engaged in the newly acquired accom- 
plishment of rolling his own cigarette, 
Dick lost the effect his speech made. 

“Well?” asked Tom in an indifferent 
manner. 

“Well,” continued Dick, “ it’s simple 
enough. Jess and I are on the outs, 
and I’m hanged if I’ll admit I’m in the 
wrong!” 

“But you do want to make up with- 
out loss of dignity?” 

“Well, that’s one way to put it.” 

Tom had risen from his leather arm- 
chair’s padded embrace, and now strolled 
over to a desk in a corner. 
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“Funny thing! he said. “Just 
thought this might be used some way, 
after all.” 

“What’s that?” 

““Why, some one sent me a single 
ticket to the opera this afternoon. You 
know, I’d rather take a licking than sit 
through one of those affairs myself.” 

He handed a little envelope to Dick, 
who promptly pounced upon it. 

Lawyers sometimes veil the truth. Tom 
had bought that ticket himself, but a 
certain thing had happened to render the 
bit of cardboard useless for the purpose 
for which he had intended it. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you were 
going to let this ticket go to waste—a 
ticket to the one production of the season 
when Barbaretti sings the Toreador?” 

“Don’t know a thing about opera, 
Dick,” returned Tom indifferently, “ and 
care less. I just thought that maybe you 
might use it in connection with your girl 
affair.” 

‘Might use it? Why, Jess is just 
crazy on music—real music. ‘This will 
set my stock away up above par!” 

“She likes opera?” 

“Dotes is the word. If that miserly 
old uncle of hers would give her enough 
of an allowance, she’d have a season 
ticket.” 

“ Hold on, Dick,” broke in Hendricks 
with a laugh. ‘ Remember, he’s a client 
of mine. But, here, it’s one o’clock al- 
ready.” Dick started. “Going to take 
it to her yourself?” 

Dick curled his lip. 

“Not much,” he said; “ring for a 
messenger,’ will you, old man? I don’t 
eat that much humble pie in this recon- 
ciliation game!” 

Tom nodded in emphatic agreement 
with Dick’s spirit, but the young lover 
failed to read a personal note in his 
friend’s approval. 





II 
- TWENTY minutes after the despatching 
of the messenger-boy with the ticket— 
which interval the two young men had 
consumed in  nicotined  reflection—the 
desk telephone rang sharply. ‘Tom an- 
swered it. 
“Hello! Yes, 
That you, Marsh? 
fellow have one afternoon off 


this is Hendricks. 
Couldn’t you let a 
without 
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business? I’ve got the biues, I tell you. 
I’m tired out. What? Caldwell? What? 
Spell it. Oh, Copley! Dead? Will? 
Sure; you'll find it in the document-file 
under C. All right, Bill. I'll be down 
first thing in the morning. That'll be 
time enough.” 

Tom turned to Dick. 

“Well, Copley’s cashed his checks. 
And, incidentally, Dick, Jess is rich.” 

“What! You're sure?” 

““Made the old codger’s will myself.” 

“T say, Tom, let’s not keep that news 
from her. Here, quick, just sit down and 
write her a note as her lawyer, and we’ll 
send another messenger over to the opera- 
house with it.” 

“Ves, but I don’t remember the num- 
ber of the seat.” 

“But Ido. I noticed it particularly— 
N 17.” 

Tom penned the note while Dick gave 
one more turn to the messenger-call. 


III 


Miss CopLey was a young lady of 
spirit, fascination, determination, and 
cleverness. ‘That afternoon she was just 
beginning to show her spirit by being 
roundly provoked at Dick’s continued 
obstinacy, when the messenger arrived 
with that heaven-sent—or Dick-sent— 
ticket to hear the divine Barbaretti. She 
forgave him on the second, and showed 
her determination in the way she bolted 
her luncheon and headed for the opera- 
house. 

Arrived there and duly shown to her 
seat by an usher, she then had ample 
opportunity to call her cleverness into 
play; for, wo of woes, when she had 
disgustedly compared her coupon with 
the seat number, she found that before her 
line of vision, directly in the row ahead, 
there stood out a post—a thick post, an 
opaque post, a post that denied and defied 
ignoring. 

Jess’s annoyance was only momentary. 
She smiled as she gazed at a notice in the 
program to the effect that all tips to at- 
tendants were forbidden; and when the 
usher was returning from a trip farther 
front she let that smile fall compellingly 
upon him. 

Which was the more potent, the smile 
or the quarter, only the usher himself 
knows. Combined, the effect was an 
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example of that legerdemain whereby a_ room, where both he and Tom were await- 


“ sold-out ” house can be made to produce 
seats. He led her to a row right down 
near the harpist; and that, too, just as 
the curtain was rising. 

Now, as the usher, likewise pleased, 
was returning up the aisle in the somber 
gloom of the darkened house, another 
lady approached him from the rail where 
the “standing-room only” held its un- 
fortunates. Her manner of approach to 
the usher was different, but the effect 
was much the same. For, torn as it had 
been by the previous using, the coupon 
passed from him to her, and she to the 
seat, with subdued murmurs of apology 
to the people she was disturbing. It had 
a post in front of it, but it was better 
than standing. 

It was during the second act that fur- 
ther interruption came to that row N. 
Another usher politely requested that the 
note he proffered be passed to the lady in 
No. 17. In the dim light she finally 
deciphered it: 


Please call immediately at 27 Scribner 
Place. T. H. Henopricks, Atty. 


She was puzzled, and her hand trem- 
bled a little, but she controlled herself and 
hastily quitted the building. 


IV 


Ir was an exclamation of surprise that 
whirled Dick toward the door of Tom’s 


Posted at 


ing the arrival of Jess Copley. 

‘““My, but she’s spry!” cried Dick to 
the knock as he went to open the door. 

He did open it—and fell back. It 
was not Jess. The woman who stood 
there looked past him. 

“Tom!” she cried, and the tone carried 
its own meaning. 

Hendricks took two short steps for- 
ward. 

“Norna,” he answered her quietly, 
though his tone spoke the same thing as 
hers. 

“Oh, Tom, it wasn’t you.’ J was to 
blame all the time. I really should have 
broken the silence first; but since you 
sent me—” 

“Why, Norna, you have—” 

But Dick didn’t wait to hear how they 
straightened the little tangle. He slid 
out of the door, grunting to himself that 
some people certainly did take a love- 
quarrel seriously. But, dull as he felt 
himself in not having read ‘Tom’s secret, 
he was rather proud of his thorough ap- 
preciation of the fact that, in such 
affairs, it is often only necessary to bring 
the parties face to face to clear away all 
foolishness. 

This sage reflection he kept repeating 
to himself all that long, think-it-over walk 
up-town; so that it wasn’t till nearly 
night, after her return from the opera, 
that Jess Copley got her news. 


the Club 


BY MARTIN CROSS 


becoming a man, Billy Hart pre- 
served one quality of the child—he 
never ceased to act upon the impulse of 
the moment. He also acquired the chief 
characteristic of a certain class of wom- 
an—he learned to regard respectability 
as a god. ° 

Therefore, when he found a month’s 
salary in the envelope on his desk, he 
missed at first the significance of the note 
which accompanied the money. A less 
impetuous man would have been con- 
cerned at the loss of his position; he only 
thought how many. things must be done 
with that hundred dollars. 





He sat down at the desk which was 
his no longer, addressed an envelope to 
his mother, and enclosed the customary 
remittance of forty dollars which helped 
to make ends meet on the little farm in 
New Hampshire. Then he took a quick 
look around the office at the men with 
whom he had worked, and started to go 
out. 

The junior partner, a kindly man, met 
him at the door. 

“T’m sorry you’re leaving us, Hart,” 
he said, with genuine regret; “but you 
understand—things are so bad just now 
that we simply had to retrench. Hope 
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you'll find something else soon. Good 
luck!”” He shook Billy’s hand and 
passed on. . 

For the first time, Billy felt really 
sorry that he was going to-leave. He 
liked the junior partner, who was not 
above treating an employee as a man. 
Once Billy had met him on the street 
near his own club, and impulsively had 
asked him to come in. To Billy’s sur- 
prise and satisfaction, the junior partner 
accepted the invitation, and they passed 
a pleasant half-hour in conversing on 
agreeable topics. 

The club was Billy’s one extravagance. 
He made a practise of going there for 
a while every evening, and once or twice 
a week he dined modestly in the restau- 


. rant. After sending forty dollars of his 


salary home to his mother, however, he 
could not afford to run up a very large 
bill of house-charges. His monthly bill 
generally averaged about twenty dollars. 

The Carnelian Club was also Billy’s 
chief social asset; it was, to him, the 
symbol of his respectability. As it was a 
rather exclusive organization, he had 
jumped at the chance of becoming a 
member, even although he could ill af- 
ford it. 

Sometimes it had cost him a struggle 
to meet his bill; but he would rather 
have gone hungry than be posted for 
non-payment of dues. Once he had had 
to pawn his watch to get the necessary 
money. He consoled himself for the dis- 
comfort with the reflection that it en- 
abled him to go into the club without the 
shame of seeing his name on the board. 

But, try as he would, he had not been 
able to pay his last month’s bill, and, 
two days before he lost his position, he 
had found himself among those posted 
for defaulted house-charges. Now, with 
sixty dollars in his pocket, he was eager 
to pay his bill and see a little piece of 
paper stuck over his name on the hateful 
board. 

He went down into the Subway, and 
took an up-town train. Some one get- 
ting out at an early station left a news- 
paper on the seat beside him. He picked 
it up and began to scan the columns to 
while away the time. The financial de- 


pression was the chief topic, seeming to 
figure in almost every story. The head- 
lines told of firms failing one after an- 
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other; he knew several of them in a 
business way, and the thought of the 
hundreds of men out of work fright- 
ened him a little. 

Two banks had closed their doors 
after having sustained continuous runs 
for three days. Stocks had crashed on 
the exchange. A young broker, unable 
to face the music, had shot himself. He 
had written a piteous note to his wife, 
enclosing the few dollars he had left in 
the world. Billy read the name—Charles 
North Wharton. He had never heard 
of the man. 

“ Poor fellow!” he murmured to him- 
self, as the train swung into the station 
at which he wished to alight. ‘ Mar- 
ried, too. Wonder how she feels!” 

He put the thought of the suicide 
from his mind. As he walked along, he 
thanked his stars that, even though he 
had no job, he could pay his room-rent 
and his club-charges. He arrived at the 
door of the clubhouse, and went in. 

Without waiting to check his hat and 
coat, he headed for the office, so eager 
was he to have his name taken off the 
board. On the way he had to pass the 
board, and instinctively he stopped and 
looked at it. His eyes found his own 
name immediately : 


A Bae: (<a eee A gee a en $23.32 


He was turning away when he saw, 
staring at him even more meaningly than 
his own, a name that seemed familiar. 
He looked at it with dawning apprehen- 
sion: 


SIN, AV OIEOR asks c's Rese $49.70 


It was the name he had read—the sui- 
cide — the man whom he had pitied! 
The dead man was a member of the 
Carnelian Club—/is club—and he had 
never known it. Dead, and with a debt 
unpaid, and his name stuck up for all 
his friends to see! 

Dazed, he turned away in the direc- 
tion of the office. He counted out fifty 
dollars on the desk and waited while the 
clerk scribbled a receipt for Wharton’s 
charges. 

“T’ll pay my own some other time,” 
he said, as. he tore the vouchers across. 
He walked over to the fire and dropped 
the pieces upon the coals. 
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ONE PERFECT ROSE 


(= perfect rose to thee I send, 
Fairest of all my garden grows; 

A score were shorn, that in the end 
Might bloom this flawless rose. 


A score of blossoms at thy shrine 
Have oft been laid in loving fee; 

I proffer one, dear lady mine— 
One perfect rose to thee! 


Catalina Pdez 





AN EASTER PARABLE 


[From the Persian of Jellaladen] 


YOUTH, whose heart was in a flame, 
Unto his dear one’s cottage came; 

And, knocking gently at the door, 
Admittance to it did implore. 
The night was still, and soft the air, 
And she who heard asked, “ Who is there?” 
But he could only make reply: 
“My doubting, dear one, Jt is J.” 
Then came these words, sad as could be: 
“This house cannot hold me and thee.” 


The lover to the forest strayed 
Chagrined—but fasted long and prayed; 
And for a year within the wood 

Dwelt in austerest solitude. 

At last he wandered back once more 

To knock upon the cottage door. 

When sweet Zuleika asked again 

The one she was to entertain. 

“ Thyself,’ he said. This touched her pride, 
And soon the door flew open wide! 


Joel Benton 


ON THE BEACH 


HERE’S a wonderful stir made 
Each morning at ten, 
For Mpyrtilla a mermaid 
Is apt to be then; 
All the sirens in rapture 
Salute as they should, 
And old Neptune would capture 
The girl if he could. 


There’s a lively commotion 
At once in the crowd, 

When she slips in the ocean— 
A star in a cloud! 


How fantastic and flighty, 
Familiar and free, 

This new Aphrodite, 
This nymph of the sea! 


There’s a moment of wonder 
When first she is seen; 
And, as long as she’s under 
The curtains of green 
There is great speculation 

And gossip galore, 
Then a hushed adoration 
Sweeps over the shore. 


There’s a mob of admirers 
Who worship, no doubt, 
And a host of inquirers 
When she has come out; 
There is what one might term an 
Assault when they hear 
That ‘tis I am your merman, 
Myrtilla, my dear! 


Julian Durand 


THE PLAIN SONGS 


HE grand songs, the high songs, 
They sound through all the land; 
Yet few there be can sing them well 
And few can understand. 
But, ah, the little, homely songs 
Crooned about house and byre— 
They soothe the goodwife’s cradle watch, 
The goodman ’fore the fire! 


The high songs, the grand songs, 
They are the nation’s pride, 
And lords and scholars praise them well; 
But down the countryside 
Sing us the little, homely songs, 
Warm from the heart of life, 
That make the lover kiss his lass, 
The goodman love his wife! 


Charles Buxton Going 


IN THE GARDEN 


[™ out in the garden, green and dusk, 
Enrapt in its perfume, rose and musk; 
Yet down the path is my waiting home 
Where elms clasp hands ’neath the star-lit 
dome, 
And sweet is the peace in their shadow. 
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Out from the lattice a star gleams bright, 

Calling me in from the realm of night; 

Here insects hum, and a whippoorwill 

Cries, and the soul of the dark’s athrill— 
I’m alone in the garden’s shadow! 


So, come back, part of me, from the wild; 
Hasten, thou heart of me, wander-child; 
My steps go down to the house of white, 
I shut out the garden, leave the night, 
For one waits me there in love’s shadow! 
Edith Livingston Smith 





ENTHRONED 


| AM no longer free; 
I bring my service meet, 
Made sacred by thy sanctity, 
To lay at thy dear feet. 


My queen, bend down and hear 
The whisper of my need! 

For she may stoop low without fear 
Who is a queen indeed. 


Thy touch, love’s accolade! 
And lo, ennobled grown, 
My lowly, common life is made 
Fit partner of thy throne! 
Almon Hensley 


TO-DAY IS OURS 


Se 0cm many a man in this world of sin 
Who’s biding the time when his ship 
comes in, 

And wasting the hours to find, too late, 

The craft brings a cargo of worthless freight. 
’Twere better by far, as he sits on the pier, 
To fish in the waters so deep and so clear; 
Much better a cod, or its kith and its kin, 
Than cargo of ships that may never come in! 


There’s many a man in this life of pain 

Who’s constantly building his castles in 
Spain, 

Erecting great towers and proud minarets, 

To house in the end only darksome regrets. 

’Twere better by far, and there’s less to 
repair, 

To build them of shingles instead of hot air. 

A cottage at Marblehurst-on-the-Gobang 

Will rent for more cash than a chateau 
d’Espagne. 


There’s many a man in this cycle of sorrow 

Who’s thinking of yesterday and of to- 
morrow— 

Of things that have been, and that may be 
once more 

If Fortune will ope her auriferous store. 
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*Twere better by far in mere dollars and 
cents 

To say to each one, “Get thee instantly 
hence! 

The .past and the future, perhaps they are 
thine, 

But as for the present, by jingo, that’s 
mine! ” 

John Kendrick Bangs 





A SOUTHERN SERENADE 


HEN all is still and the moon: shines 
bright, 
Suddenly, out of the southern night, 
A burst of bird-song from far away 
Comes like an echo of yesterday. 
Soft is the song; as of one who fears 
The night’s dim silence, the listening ears 
Of unseen witnesses; yet the tune 
Is laden deep with the joy of June. 


The birds that sang ere the day was done 
Seem to awaken, and, one by one, 

Oriole, cardinal, robin, wren, 

Whoever harkens may hear again; 
Woodpecker’s drumming and catbird’s call, 
Close on each other the clear notes fall; 
Cooing of pigeon’and caw of crow, 

Deep in the night when the south winds blow. 


Over the waters, in England’s vales, 

Nights may be vocal with nightingales, 

And listening bards may be moved to tell 

The long lamenting of Philomel; 

But give me a night in the heart of June 

When the mocking-bird sings to the mid- 

night moon, 

High on her throne in the southern sky, 

While the troubadour winds go gently by! 
Mary Madison Lee 





THE NEIGHBORLY STARS 


| HAVE not studied up on stars; 
Know nothing of the Dipper’s ways; 
Am ignorant of things on Mars, 
Or whether life on Saturn pays. 
Old Jupiter I know by sight, 
And brilliant Madam Venus, too, 
I recognize when in the night 
Her beauty looms up in the blue. 


For Ursa Major, he may be, 
For aught I either know or care, 
A very bright and heavenly 
Sort of celestial Teddy-bear. 
But they know me when I pass by— 
At least that’s what I like to think— 
For every time they catch my eye 
There isn’t one that doesn’t wink! 
Carlyle Smith 
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A TRIUMPH FOR BONE AND SINEW 

° HE EVANGELIST,” a play 

with a high moral purpose, 

written by Henry Arthur 
Jones, whose “ Hypocrites”? had scored 
a great success, fails; ‘“‘ The Struggle 
Everlasting,’ a play with a high moral 
purpose, written by Edwin Milton Royle, 





whose ‘Squaw Man” ran a_ season 
through, fails; ‘The Servant in the 
House,” a play with a high moral pur- 
pose, written by Charles Rann Kennedy, 
a playwright absolutely unknown in 
America, succeeds. Writ large in the 
comments on the first two dramas was 
the inference that the public did not care 


BERTHA GALLAND, TO STAR IN A NEW PLAY IN THE AUTUMN 
From her latest photograth by Falk, New York 
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at all for plays of this type. ‘“‘ The 
Christian” scored because it was frank- 
ly more melodrama than sermon, and 
“ The Sign of the Cross” filled the eye 
with spectacular effects. “The Servant 
in the House ” does not possess any such 
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Full,” two other successes of the theatri- 
cal year, ‘The Servant in the House” 
contains only seven characters. They 
form the nucleus of a stock company 
known as the Henry Miller Associate 
Players, and no finer team-work in drama 


HELEN WARE, TO PLAY THE LEAD IN THE+CHICAGO COMPANY PRESENTING 
‘PAID IN FULL” 


From her latest photograph 


extraneous appeal. Its prosperity, fol- 
lowing upon the failures of the Jones 
and Royle dramas, may be taken as testi- 
mony to the fact that as a play, irre- 
spective of the subject-matter it treats, 
it is much superior to either of them. 
Like “The Thief” and’ “ Paid in 


has been seen on the New York 
boards than these seven people exhibit 
at the Savoy. Charles Dalton, who 
played the lead in “ The Sign of the 
Cross,” is the vicar whose conscience stirs 
him because he has failed to tell his 
niece that her father is a man who looks 




































































MAUDE CRESWELL, AN ENGLISH ACTRESS WHO APPEARED IN BEERBOHM 


“es ” 


TREE'S PRODUCTION OF ‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATER, LONDON 


AT 


From a fhotograth by Bassano, London 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON, LEADING WOMAN IN HER HUSBAND'S 
PLAY, ‘‘ THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 


From her latest photograph by the Dover Street Studios, London 


after the drains; Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son, the original Everyman in the mira- 
cle play, is the wife, who clings to the 
cloak of lies until almost the end, and 
whose arguments with her husband fur- 
nish the element of conflict that is prac- 
tically necessary to an interesting play. 
Tyrone Power, the Judas with Mrs. 
Fiske in “ Mary of Magdala,” is the 
drain-man. Walter Hampden, lately 
with Nazimova in ‘“ The Master Build- 
er,” fills the most important role of all 
—that of Manson, the butler, whose 
name, as well as his oriental costume, is 
evidently intended to suggest the sacred 
character whose direct presentation on 


the modern stage~ is 
left to the decennial 
ceremonies of the Ober- 
ammergau_ villagers. 

Now, all this does 
not sound especially 
inviting in the way of 
entertainment, and, 
taken separately, there 
is no denying that no 
one of Mr. Kennedy’s 
seven characters would 
hold the attention of 
an audience. It is by 
their mutual relations 
that the grip of inter- 
est is clinched. For 
instance, at the very 
outset the curtain rises 
to disclose Manson, 
the butler, and Rogers, 
the page-boy, setting 
the table for breakfast 
in the vicarage. Man- 
son is at the side- 
board, arranging the 
salt-cellars, his back to 
the table, and there is 
no mirror in front of 
him. The _ page-boy 
helps himself to a sur- 
reptitious spoonful of 
jam. Quietly, and with- 
out turning, Manson 
inquires : 

“Ts there no jam in 
the kitchen? ” 

Of course there is a 
great deal of talk in 
“The Servant in the 
House,” but only at 
one spot in the third act does it threaten 
to become wearisome. For the rest, 
its central theme—the brotherhood of 
man—is new to the boards, or, at least, 
is presented in a novel phase; its sym- 
bolism is both consistently and reverently 
introduced; and it is so intelligently 
acted that the critics’ practical unanimity 
as to its merit is a matter of rejoicing, 
as is also the apparent readiness with 
which, at this writing, the public is re- 
sponding in the way of attendance. 

Mr. Kennedy’s play promises to real- 
ize Henry Miller’s expectations by stand- 
ing out as the most discussed drama of 
the year. Not all those who go to see 
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it will enjoy it—and this quite apart is, of the first three centuries of the 
from any theological or sectarian con- church,” said the author, when a re- 
troversy. Few, if any, have seen irrev- porter asked him to describe his relig- 
erence in it—not even among an audi- ious status. 





ALEXANDRA CARLISLE, A LONDON ACTRESS WHO IS TO APPEAR HERE NEXT SEASON IN 
THE NEW PLAY OF FOUR CHARACTERS, ‘‘ THE MOLLUSC” 


From her latest photograph by the Dover Street Studios, London 


ence of clergymen invited to hear it dur- Mr. Kennedy, who is the husband of 
ing its first fortnight. Edith Wynne Matthison, met Walter 

“T am an orthodox Catholic, a dog- Hampden, the Servant in the House, in 
matic Christian of the old school—that England, and owes it to him that his 
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VERA MICHELENA, WHO WAS ASSIGNED TO THE ROLE OF THE PRINCESS IN 
DREAM" SHORTLY AFTER THE NEW YORK OPENING 


From a photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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play was produced. Mr. Hampden be- “Irene Wycherley,”’ with Viola Allen. 
came interested in it, brought it to the His Manson is a characterization thor- 
attention of Henry Miller, and pointed oughly in keeping with the playwright’s 


its possibilities out to him with glow- ambitious intentions. 

; ing enthusiasm. Miss Matthison, with much less to do 

} Mr. Hampden—who is a son of a well- than a woman of her capabilities could 
° 
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OLIVE WYNDHAM, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILL T. HODGE IN THE GREAT 
CHICAGO SUCCESS, TO BE SEEN IN NEW YORK NEXT 
SEASON, ‘‘THE MAN FROM HOME” 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago 
known New York lawyer, J. Hampden easily handle, contrives to win sympa- 
Dougherty—was little known to metro- thy for a human, yet selfish type, without 
politan playgoers until last autumn, in any sense throwing out the balance 
when he became leading man for Mme. of the theme. ‘This clever actress was 
Nazimova in “The Master Builder.” born in London, and her first appearance 
From Solnes in the Ibsen play he passed on the stage was made with Minnie 
to the part of Harry Chesterton in Palmer in that old-time comedy “ The 
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School Girl ’’—not the newer musical 
affair of the same name written later 
for Edna May. Miss Matthison’s ambi- 
tions lured her toward an entirely dif- 
ferent class of drama, and in due course 
she found an opening as Mi/adi in “‘ The 
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was no thought of making anything 
more of it than to give the student-body 
a chance to see a specimen of the earliest 
known form of English drama, but the 
thing made so deep an impression that 
it was decided to take it to London. Mrs. 





GLADYS CARRINGTON, WITH THE LONDON ‘““MERRY WIDOW’ COMPANY 


From a photograth by Bassano, London 


Three Musketeers,” in one of Ben 
Greet’s companies touring England. It 
is recorded, however, that her essay in 
this rdle proved a distinct failure, and 
she was retired from the public section 
of the Greet forces to its school of act- 
ing. ‘There she remained for some years, 
giving occasional private performances 
of such parts as Juliet, Rosalind, and 
Peg Woffington. But it was in a role 
far indeed removed from any of these 
that she was destined to emerge once 
more into the glare of publicity. 

In 1901 the old morality play, “ Eve- 
ryman,” was put on at Oxford, under 
the auspices of the university. There 


Langtry’s new and beautiful Imperial 
Theater was secured, and the miracle- 
play was transferred thither. Contrary to 
the usual impression, the part of EHvery- 
man was not created by Miss Matthi- 
son, but by a Miss Reynolds, who played 
it through the Oxford engagement. 
When the Imperial Theater scheme came 
up, Mr. Greet at once suggested that his 
pupil should be put into the leading role. 
As the reader may remember, there were 
no names on the program, and it was 
some time before the general public knew 
who it was that carried out this rarely 
difficult impersonation with so much tact 
and discernment. Miss Matthison came 
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to America with the play and triumphed 
everywhere. 

In reference to “Everyman,” Miss 
Matthison said to a representative of the 
Washington Zimes a few weeks ago: 

“Oh, that was an awful strain! I 
played it for five hundred times, and to- 
ward the end it seemed to me that my 
brain became deadened. I sometimes 
forgot the lines, and’ they would not 
come back to me.” 

At the end of the “ Everyman”’ sea- 
son on the road Miss Matthison appeared 
as Viola, Rosalind, and Portia with the 
Ben Greet players in Elizabethan pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare—that is to say, 
performances given without scenery. 
Early in the present spring she took Miss 
Anglin’s place in “The Great Divide” 
for a few representations. 

Mr. Kennedy says that ‘“ The Servant 
in the House” was not written for his 
wife. He is preparing a play for her, 
however—one of a series of seven that 
he intends to write, each with seven char- 
acters. Of the first of the seven it is an- 
nounced that the title is “A Winter’s 
Feast ”; that the scene is laid in Iceland, 
and that the story is tragic. 


“GIRLS ’? RESTORES FITCH TO FAVOR 


It was a long time between hits for 
Clyde Fitch before ‘‘ Girls”. lifted the 
hoodoo that had hovered over Daly’s all 
season. Although this comedy of New 
York life is distinctly along Fitch lines, 
it is in one respect a decided departure 
from his usual work, in that the last act 
does not lag away behind its predecessors 
in merit and value. Indeed, the final 
act of “Girls” carries some of the 
brightest lines and most ingenuous sit- 
uations of the whole play, which marks 
the fiftieth product of the Fitch thought- 
mill. 

First of the long list was “ Beau Brum- 
mel,” produced with such success by 
Richard Mansfield in 1890. It was ten 
years later, however, before Fitch really 
“ arrived,” which happy event was made 
patent by the simultaneous performance 
in New York of three of his plays, each 
a winner. These three were: ‘“ The 
Climbers,” given by Amelia Bingham at 
the Bijou; “ Captain Jinks,” with Ethel 
Barrymore, at the Garrick; and “ Lov- 
ers’ Lane,” with a special company, at 
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the Manhattan. And for part of that 
same season (1900-1901) Mr. Fitch had 
still another play in town, “ Barbara 
Frietchie,” with Julia Marlowe, at the 
Academy of Music. 

Was it to be wondered at that the 
white light of publicity was focused on 
the young playwright, and that one of 
the yellow journals should figure out that 
his weekly receipts from royalties, based 
on ten per cent of the gross takings, 
were three thousand dollars a week? ‘The 
writer of the item added that this was 
three times the salary of the President 
of the United States, thereby making 
himself partly responsible for the ava- 
lanche of drivel that has been poured 
out upon the theater-managers ever 
since. 

“Girls” is all comedy—the first play 
of this type Mr. Fitch has turned out 
since 1904, when he wrote ‘“ Cousin 
Billy” for Francis Wilson. ‘‘ Cousin 
Billy,” if I mistake not, was an adapta- 
tion, like “‘ Toddles,” which went into 
the storage-warehouse two weeks after 
its New York premiere. The idea for 
“‘ Girls,” too, is credited on the house-bill 
to a German source. A glance over Mr. 
Fitch’s list of fifty plays would seem to 
indicate that he prefers to invent his own 
plots for serious drama, and to take his 
comedy themes from some outside source. 

In “Girls” nearly all the half-dozen 
roles are of practically equal importance, 
although technically Laura Nelson Hall, 
late of ‘The Three of Us,” plays the 
lead. ‘The name that New York play- 
goers know best is that of Amy Ricard, 
who was the athletic girl in “ The Col- 
lege Widow,” and the slangy maiden 
from Butte, Montana, in ‘‘ The Stubborn- 
ness of Geraldine,” the play which Clyde 
Fitch wrote for Mary Mannering. A 
newcomer to Broadway, notable for her 
good looks, is Ruth Maycliffe. Miss 
Maycliffe was brought up on a ranch, and 
then went to a dramatic school, where she 
met Mr. Fitch. He promised to write a 
play for her, and has carried out his 
promise with “ Girls.” 

Speaking of Miss Mannering, for the 
information of New York readers who 
may be wondering what has become of 
her during the past two seasons, it may 
be said that she has been touring in a 
play by Mrs. Young, author of “ Brown 
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of Harvard.” It is called ‘“ Glorious 
Betsy,” its chief character being the 
famous Betsy Patterson, of Baltimore, 
whom Jerome Bonaparte, Napoleon’s 
youngest brother, loved, married, and 
abandoned. 

Just now Miss Mannering is playing 
on the Pacific Coast. She has been chary 
of venturing on Broadway, having seen 
many horrible examples of disaster in 
that perilous region. Among them was 
her husband’s experience with “ John 
Glayde’s Honor,” which might still have 
been earning money for Mr. Hackett on 
the road had he not decided to thrust it 
under the sharp lances of metropolitan 
critics. 

BERTHA GALLAND’S HUNT FOR A PLAY 


Apropos of picking plays, there appears 
in this issue a portrait of Bertha Galland, 
who has spent most of her time for the 
past two years in searching for a new 
vehicle. Miss Galland will be remem- 
bered as having made her hit in a night 
with Hackett as leading woman of “ The 
Pride of Jennico.” Later, she was starred 
in “ The Forest Lovers,’ and then in 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall.” 
After that she signed with David Belasco, 
and was to have been the star in “ The 
Rose of the Rancho”; but while this 
play was being prepared Miss Galland’s 
mother fell seriously ill, and remained 
at death’s door for fifteen weeks. All 
other thoughts were put out of the ac- 
tress’s mind, and she did not care—per- 
haps did not even know, at the time— 
that the public was led to believe she had 
lost her voice. 

Since then, not being obliged to act for 
a livelihood, Miss Galland has felt that 
it was better to run the risk of letting the 
public forget her than to entrust her 
fortunes to anything but a first-rate play. 

“For just what sort of a piece are you 
looking?” I inquired, in an interview on 
the subject. ‘‘ What do you prefer?” 

‘““ My own preference,” she replied, “ is 
for the romantic—the poetic. Of all the 
plays in which I have acted, my favorite 
is ‘ The Forest Lovers,’ which ran for all 
too brief a period at the old Lyceum. 
But it is not my own personal preference 
that I have to consider, but the public 
taste. Just now people do not seem to 


care for the romantic, nor are they in the 
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mood for the poetic. The modern seems 
to have the strongest appeal; but ‘ mod- 
ern’ is a wide term, and just what phase 
of the life of to-day would best suit the 
demand, and my own powers, at one and 
the same time, is the problem to be 
solved.” 

“Do you object to being a lady with 
a past?” I asked. 

“No, not if it is necessary,” she an- 
swered, with a smile that rather belied 
her words. “ But I rather fancy that it 
won’t be,’”’ she added, ‘“‘ judging by the 
type of drama that has hit the fancy of 
the public during the present season.” 

It is quite true that the lady in question 
has played no part in the three big dra- 
matic hits of the year in New York— 
“The Thief,” “ The Witching Hour,” 
and “ Paid in Full.” Nor does she ap- 
pear in “ The Servant in the House,” 
which should perhaps be added to the 
list. 

““] suppose you have read a great many 
plays?’ was my next question. 

“Millions of them, it seems to me, as 
I look back,” was the answer. 

“ Most of them very terrible?” 

“No; but then, you see, I got only the 
sifted sort. It wasn’t like being the man- 
ager of a theater, bombarded with manu- 
scripts from irresponsible and _ illiterate 
people. Most of my plays come to me 
from the agents. On one thing, however, 
I am congratulating myself. Of all the 
hundreds of plays that I have rejected, 
not one that has subsequently been ac- 
cepted and produced has made a hit.” 

Miss Galland was born in New York. 
Her father is in the lace business, and she 
is the only member of the family on the 
stage. She happened to get into the game 
by taking part in amateur theatricals for 
the benefit of a church at Nantucket, 
one summer. Julia Marlowe’s mana- 
ger was there at the time, and thus 
the opening wedge between church and 
stage was driven. On returning to New 
York she set seriously to work, studied 
with a good master, and made her first 
regular appearance with the late Joseph 
Haworth. She ended her first season as 
his leading woman in plays like “ Mac- 
beth,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘“‘ Leah the Forsaken,” 
and “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Following this, on March 6, 1900, 
Miss Galland appeared at the Criterion 
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Theater as Marie Ottilie, opposite James 
K. Hackett, in “‘ The Pride of Jennico,” 
thus venturing into New York in support 
of a star on the most critical night in his 
career. Her daring was justified by the 
result. The Post, in reviewing the Hack- 
ett performance, declared that ‘the act- 
ing triumph of the evening was achieved 
by his leading lady.” The 7imes asserted 
that she “ had established herself with a 
bound,” while Alan Dale proclaimed her 
to be ‘‘ very charming, very clever, very 
temperamental—a distinct acquisition.” 

After receiving notices like this on the 
occasion of her first entry to metropolitan 
ken, is it any wonder that Miss Galland 
wishes to be sure of her vehicle before 
swinging again into the limelight after a 
three-seasons’ absence? 


AN ACTRESS WHO STANDS OUT 


Although Helen Ware was not the 
heroine of “‘ The Road to Yesterday,” all 
those who saw the play brought away 
with them a distinctly carved memory of 
her Malena. She was told on every side 
that she must have gipsy blood in her 
veins, to be able to play the role so real- 
istically. Last winter, in Chicago, while 
she was doing the tough girl with Arnold 
Daly in “ My Mamie Rose,” it was not 
so pleasant to know that people were 
thinking, even if they did not dare say, 
that once more Miss Ware’s realism was 
only the outcropping of early associa- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, Helen Ware is 
entirely unconnected with either gipsy 
camps or the slums, and she was the first 
member of her family to go on the stage. 
When she did Celia, in “‘ The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” she was taken for a Jewess; but 
her people, I believe, are of Quaker 
stock. Her father was a San Francisco 
architect, who designed the Baldwin 
Theater. 

After a series of character parts, Miss 
Ware. is at last to have a chance. to play 
herself, having been selected for the lead- 
ing role in “ Paid in Full,” with the com- 
pany that is to do Eugene Walter’s fa- 
mous play in Chicago this summer. She 
is one of the most complaisant members 
of the profession, always ready to take 
whatever post is assigned her, never 
Standing on her rights for this or that 
ranking. But that she has “ made good ” 
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in each and every environment is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the wide-spread 
notice that her work has gained. 

Beyond her brief period with Arnold 
Daly, in one-act plays at the Berkeley 
last winter, she has never played leads in 
the metropolis. Her very first essay was 
as an extra lady with Maude Adams, in 
the third season of “ The Little Min- 
ister.” Later on she secured an engage- 
ment in a small part with Blanche Bates, 
in “ Under Two Flags.” One night Miss 
Bates fell ill, and Miss Ware was rushed 
into her place. She acquitted herself with 
honor, but when it was found that the 
star must lie by for a time, it was felt 
that a better-known substitute should be 
selected. So another actress was sent for 
to play Cigarette, and Miss Ware went 
back to her small role. The newcomer, 
however, was afraid of a horse, and when 
it came to riding down the mountainside, 
in the last act, she was smuggled behind 
the scenes, while Miss Ware vaulted into 
the saddle. This, as all those who have 
seen the play will remember, is the big 
scene, and there is great applause for the 
actress who plays it. But it was the 
woman with the better-known name, and 
not the one that rode the horse, who took 
the call. 


AN OVERDOSE OF CERVANTES 


The_pity of it—thirteen performances 
in New York the sole practical outcome 
from the enormous amount of toil and the 
prodigal sums of money expended by 
Sothern on ‘ Don Quixote”! Was this 
inevitable, it may be asked? I should 
answer, ‘‘ No,” otherwise it would be the - 
folly rather than the pity of it. 

The blame is to be placed, first, at the 
door of Paul Kester, who furnished a 
drama of intolerable length ; and, second- 
ly, with Mr. Sothern, who, as his own 
stage-director, ought to have seen the 
impossibility of holding an audience 
through it. And there was so little rea- 
son for this overdose of Cervantes! If 
the novel had been one of complicated 
plot, to cut which would imperil the 
connecting threads in the story, there 
might have been some excuse for the 
enormous mass of matter which Mr. 
Sothern attempted to project over the 
footlights. But “ Don Quixote” is a 
narrative of disjointed incidents, not of 
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cumulative interest, and to select from it 
scenes that would come within the usual 
two-and-a-half-hour traffic of the stage, 
ought not to have been a herculean task. 
But reverence for his author on Mr. 
Kester’s part, and the desire to roll off 
the woful knight’s long speeches on Mr. 
Sothern’s, set the blue pencil at defiance. 

It was a wonderful production, there 
is no denying—the most wonderful that 
the present New York season has wit- 
nessed. Sothern’s Don Quixote was 
really marvelous in its effectual disguise 
of the actor. The hollow cheeks, the 
fixed stare of the Spanish madman, were 
simulated with a faithfulness that seemed 
positively eery. The scenes.of bustle and 
riot in which he figures were carried off 
with masterly cleverness, which could 
only be the result of repeated attempts 
at an orderly creation of seeming dis- 
order. It was its wearisome length and 
its unnecessary repetitions that killed the 
play as a box-office success. 


wHy “THE ROYAL MOUNTED” LAGS 


After two prosperous seasons in ‘‘ The 
Prince Chap,” Cyril Scott returned to 
New York in a new play, and with a new 
manager. It was probably Mr. Scott’s 
Irish birth that suggested to the Messrs. 
De Mille to make him a blarneying lieu- 
tenant in “ The Royal Mounted.” The 
role certainly fits like the proverbial 
paper on the wall; the background is 
new, and the interest tense; but-the no- 
tices were far from being as compli- 
mentary as they were for “ The Prince 
Chap,” and at this writing the play is 
not rated as one of the season’s hits. 

What is the reason for this? Why 
should ‘‘ The Prince Chap,” a much sim- 
pler play, written by a new man, de- 
cidedly easier to mount and cast—why 
should this, I ask, run for two seasons to 
good money, while “ The Royal Mount- 
ed,” constructed by two men who have 
already won their dramatic spurs, fails of 
the same measure of appreciation? It 
seems to me that the simplicity of “ The 
Prince Chap ” was an element that count- 
ed strongly in its favor. Another was its 
novelty. Newness of locale does not 
atone for mustiness of theme, and surely 
in ‘“ The Royal Mounted” the brothers 
De Mille drew heavily on the old the- 
atrical bag of tricks. The very clever- 


ness of the device by which the hero was 
cleared of the charge of treason in the 
last act smelt of the footlights, and his 
sweetheart’s assertion that he had used a 
kiss to betray her, had been used else- 
where as recently as “ The Warrens of 
Virginia,” on the one hand, and as long 
ago as when “ The Girl of the Golden 
West ” was new, on the other. 

It is impossible, the managers say, to 
foretell what the public is going to like; 
but it is not impossible to find out what it 
has liked. Look back on the record of the 
season. Take two plays by the same man 
—Augustus Thomas. His “ Ranger” 
failed because it followed old theatrical 
lines, some of which had been traced out 
as long ago as “ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” His “ Witching Hour,” on the 
other hand, was absolutely new—so new 
that it took a long time to find any mana- 
ger willing to risk his money on it. ‘‘ The 
Thief ” has a novel touch in the fact that 
th author makes his heroine steal, while 
“Paid in Full” reaches the unexpected 
when the woman is sent home from that 
midnight interview unscathed. 


STOLEN FRUIT AND “ THE MERRY WIDOW ” 


In the March issue of this magazine I 
spoke of the rumor ascribing the basis of 
“The Merry Widow’s” libretto to a 
French source—a comedy by Meilhac 
called “The Attaché of the Embassy.” 
Since that time I have received a copy of 
the play from Paris, and have thus been 
enabled to make comparisons. 

Oddly enough, I had barely read the 
French comedy when Gertrude Hoffman 
put it in evidence in a suit brought 
against her by Henry W. Savage, who 


chad charged her with using in vaudeville. 


music and matter from ‘“‘ The Merry 
Widow ” without permission. In Miss 
Hoffman’s rebuttal:she not only brought 
up “ The Attaché of the Embassy ” as the 
foundation of “The Merry Widow’s ” 
book, but submitted evidence to prove 
thatthe motif of the famous waltz music 
is practically identical with that of a 
waltz in the opera ‘“ The Paradise of 
Mahomet,” written some years ago by 
one Robert Palinquet, a Frenchman. She 
further claimed that the chorus of the 
“Maxim” song bears a striking resem- 
blance to a French folk-song entitled 
“Chanson Provengale.” 
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The reader may remember that, in the 
March article already referred to, I 
pointed out the strong similarity that 
existed between the ‘‘ Women, Women, 
Women” septet in the “ Widow,” and 
the ‘‘ Mascot of the Troop” song in 
“Mlle. Modiste.” As I stated then, 
there was apparently no possibility of one 
of these being taken from the other, as 
the two operas were produced in the 
same week, the one in New York, the 
other in Vienna; but it was quite likely 
that both melodies had been adapted 
from some common source. 

As a matter of fact, the appropriation 
of airs, consciously or otherwise, is far 
commoner than literary plagiarism. Even 
composers of religious music have been 
guilty of it, and the musical-comedy field 
is sown thick with melodies which, in 
slower tempo, have already seen service 
in church. And just as stolen fruit is 
said to be the sweetest, so it will be found 
that whetever theft in music is charged, 
the tune in dispute is usually one of 
genuine beauty or catchiness. As, in- 
deed, why should it not be? Worthless 
goods do not attract unscrupulous fingers. 
If it be true that Franz Lehar is an in- 
genious plagiarist, one begins to under- 
stand why “ The Merry Widow” has 
outdistanced in popularity any recent 
musical work of its kind. 

Mr. Savage, in his own press-sheet, 
practically admits the theft of some of 
“The Merry Widow” music by quoting 
this comment of the New York Press on 
the Gertrude Hoffman case: 

When they (Lehar and Savage) produced 
and popularized these melodies, they created 
something which as good as had no exist- 
ence. The waltz was buried as deeply in 
oblivion as if its entrancing strains had 
never been heard. 


As to the libretto, the story of ‘‘ The 
Attaché of the Embassy” is practically 
identical with that of “The Merry 
Widow.” The French piece is a com- 
edy in three acts, by Henry Meilhac, 
who worked for several years in conjunc- 
tion with Ludovic Halévy and furnished 
Offenbach with the libretto for “La 
Belle Héléne.” Meilhac died in 1897, 
and it is owing to the stringent copyright 
law prevailing in France—preserving to 
a man’s heirs the fruit of his brain for 
thirty years after his death, I believe— 
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that Parisians are denied the pleasure of 
seeing ‘The Merry Widow.” If they 
could do so, they would probably rub 
their eyes, for although the thread of the 
plot is the same as that of the Meilhac 
comedy, Messrs. Leon and Stern, the 
Viennese librettists, have galvanized dry 
bones into wondrous new life. 

‘“L’Attaché d’Ambassade” was origi- 
nally produced in Paris, at the Vaude- 
ville, on the 12th of October, 1861. It 
is in three acts, with eleven characters, 
including only two women, Madeleine 
Palmer, the Merry Widow, and the 
Baroness Scarpa, wife of the ambassa- 
dor from Birkenfeld, which answers to 
Marsovia. In the play, the ambassador 
looks through the keyhole and discovers 
his wife with her lover, just as he does 
in the opera, and he is anxious to have 
Count Prax marry the widow for the 
same reasons; but the count meets the 
widow for the first time at the embassy 
reception. The capital idea of his 
having thrown her over before her mar- 
riage is original with the Vienna version. 
Instead, in the French comedy, the count 
overhears her soliloquizing—the thing is 
full of soliloquies—to the effect that she 
can trust nobody, all being after her mil- 
lions, and he agrees with her that no man 
who tells her he loves her can be speak- 
ing the truth. Of course, this weighs 
against him when he comes to love her 
himself, and she is practically compelled 
to do the proposing. 

It appears that Franz Lehar’s newest 
opera, “The Man with Three Wives,” 
did not score the pronounced hit in 
Vienna that had been hoped for. Its 
run was limited to only a few weeks. 
Nor did “A Waltz Dream” live up to 
expectations in New York, where it was 
withdrawn on May 2, after a term of a 
little more than three months at the 
Broadway. Edward Johnson, the re- 
cruit from church choirs with the un- 
usually good tenor voice, has returned to 
oratorio work. 


THE CIRCUS THEN AND NOW 


. Although the horse is the first object 
we associate with the circus, that animal 
seems to be vanishing steadily from the 
position of prominence it once occupied 
in sawdust circles. This year, however, 
the Barnum & Bailey Show did play up 
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an act in which the horse figures in large 
type. This is “ Wotan, the Horse Bal- 
loonist.”’ 

Wotan’s rider is a woman—it is always 
a woman, you notice, who is called upon 
nowadays to risk her life in the most dan- 
gerous feats of the arena. The animal 
was hoisted up to a platform at the top 
of .Madison Square Garden, and there 
a salvo of fireworks was set off from 
all sides of his ticklish perch. Al- 
though purely mechanical, it is never- 
theless a showy number, and marks a 
gratifying restoration of the horse to his 
traditional position in the bill. 

As a matter of fact, the circus of to- 
day may be described as a tented vaude- 
ville show. Acrobatic acts occupy more 
and more of thé program, though other- 
wise they vary little from year to year. 
Vanished completely is the lady rider in 
flimsy skirts, who jumped through hoops 
and gave the clown a chance to crack 
jokes .with the ringmaster while she 
rested. Vanished, too, is the single ring 
—the type of show that made you cer- 
tain you were not missing something. I 
should dislike mightily to be a performer 
in a modern circus—risking my life, per- 
haps, in swinging from a lofty trapeze, or 
standing head-to-head in a “brother 
act,” only to feel that half the audience 
was either laughing at some trained mon- 
keys in the next ring or watching a pack 
of dogs ring out ““ Home, Sweet Home” 
on sleigh-bells. 


PITFALLS FOR THE NEW THEATER 


I suppose it is inevitable that any en- 
terprise having to do with the so-called 
uplift of the drama should engender 
disagreement. New York’s New Thea- 
ter, now building upon a spacious site 
opposite Central Park, had not risen 
above the street level before an English 
manager, imported to look it over, sup- 
posedly with a view to assuming the di- 
rectorship, affirmed that it was too big, 
and went home again. Whereupon dis- 
cussion broke out with great virulence 
anent this incident in particular and the 
New Theater in general. 

Some declared that. the millionaires 
who are putting up the house were served 
jolly well right by Granville Barker’s 
criticism, for they had no business to pick 
an Englishman for their manager. Oth- 
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ers conjectured that Mr. Barker was 
merely frightened at the immensity of 
the scheme and was glad to find an excuse 
for backing out of it. On all sides there 
arose discordant suggestions from the 
supporters of various candidates for the 
vacant post. There were Dan Frohman 
camps, Henry Miller camps—despite the 
fact that Mr. Miller had emphatically 
pronounced against the entire scheme— 
and Heinrich Conried camps. Possibly 
one or other of these gentlemen will have 
been selected for the directorship by the 
time these lines are read, though it seems 
more likely that the prize will go to a 
dark horse. Whoever the man may be, he 
will probably have to encounter troubles 
beside which those of the oft-pitied im- 
presario of grand opera will seem trivial 
indeed. 

The New Theater has_ twenty-five 
founders, who have already voted for two 
weekly performances of light opera, so 
that the manager will be hampered by a 
ruling not his own, at the very outset. It 
would be passing strange, too, if it did 
not turn out that almost every one of the 
twenty-five has favorites among players 
whom he will wish placed on the roster, 
or admires this or that author, whose 
works he will desire to see in the 
repertoire. You see, the New Theater is 
not to be a state enterprise, but a play- 
house erected by -private capital. A na- 
tional theater would be an impersonal 
affair, and its director might in a meas- 
ure be his own master; but with twenty- 
five owners, all more or less eager to 
have a finger in the pie, New York’s ex- 
perimental enterprise bids fair to see a 
rapid succession of different captains at 
its helm. 

A beautiful house is promised, if we 
are to judge by the plans of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Carrere & Hastings. It 
will look like what it is—a theater, a 
building devoted to that purpose alone ; 
not a structure designed to catch as many 
extra pennies as possible through the 
renting of apartments and stores in its 


odd corners, nor a Cheap John attempt to . 


get the prestige of fronting upon a prom- 
inent thoroughfare with a narrow pas- 
sage-entrance, while the real edifice rears 
itself on a back street. This is one 
point, at least, in its favor. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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SALVATION AND SPRING FEVER 


BY W. G. SHEPHERD 


AUTHOR OF "THE LOVE THAT IS BLINDEST”"” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


OHN SHANNON had never before 
been a Christian in the spring-time. 
The temptations he had withstood 
during the winter had been many 
and trying; but now, bringing additional 
vexation of the spirit, came spring, with 
its whispers of freedom and wildness. It 
assailed John with a fury that sent him 
to his knees in prayer in a little dark 
anteroom of the mission. 
When he rose and came out into the 
room where the chairs were standing in 
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neat rows, ready for the afternoon meet- 
ing, he blinked his eyes at the sunlight 
that streamed in through the windows. 
When he had regained his sense of sight, 
he saw Sister Bandon entering the front 
door. 
Sister Bandon was a small, frail, 
wrinkled woman, with tan-hued, scraggly 
hair. She called the men who were con- 
verted at the mission “ my boys,” and it 
was her sole aim in life to have them 
call her their “ little mother.” Somehow, 
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John, looking back across the wild, reck- 
less days to the time when he was with 
his own mother, could not apply the title 
to Mrs. Bandon. He was kind, though, 
and he did the next best thing, he 
thought, by calling her “ sister.” 

This afternoon it seemed to John that 
he could not endure listening to Sister 
Bandon’s talk, kind and honest as it was. 
As she came down the aisle toward the 
platform where he stood he felt like run- 
ning away. 

Just then the front door opened again, 
and in came Sister Johnson. Sister John- 
son was a portly, red-faced individual, 
who had charge of the clothing depart- 
ment of the mission. To the distribution 
of clothing among the worthy poor of 
the district she brought a highly practical 
and systematic method, which she ap- 
plied with rare enthusiasm. Apparently 
she believed that the affairs of the king- 
dom of heaven had suffered, before her 
time, because proper’ business principles 
had not been applied to their adminis- 
tration. 

The temptation to run became irresist- 
ible. John started down the aisle to- 
ward the door, hurried past Sister Bandon 
and Sister Johnson, and escaped to the 
street. As he departed, he heard Sister 
Bandon say: 

“John, I’ve calculated on having you 
sing ‘Saved by Grace’ this afternoon.” 

But John sauntered away down tie side- 
walk, a victim of spring fever. As he 
walked he thought. His mind turned to 
the days he had spent in prison; to the 
nights in saloons; to police-station cells ; 
to court-rooms; to lodging-houses; and, 
at last, to himself in his present situation. 
On this particular afternoon it was hard 
to believe that he really was a Christian ; 
that John Shannon, the ex-convict, pick- 
pocket, second-story man, burglar, forger, 
and confidence worker, was really this 
man wa'king along the street. Only the 
other day one of the young women who 
sometimes came from one of the churches 
to play the piano at the mission said to 
him: 

“Mr. Shannon, you’re losing all those 
hard lines that were in your face when I 
first met vou.” 

And John had replied: 

“ Thank God!” 


There was a scar—a memento of a 
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fight—on John’s right cheek. His face 
was full; its base was a square 
chin, bisected by a vertical indentation. 
From his nostrils to the outer edges of 
his mouth extended lines of the sort 
which hard thought makes, and which 
only smiles and cheerfulness can drive 
away. His clothes were neat and clean, 
for John had always been fastidious, if 
not fashionable, in his dress. 

John swung along the Bowery street 
with an easy grace. He didn’t know 
the Bowery well. He had just begun to 
get acquainted with it, one night in the 
previous autumn, when he heard a man 
singing a song in front of the mission. 
But in many other cities he knew folk 
just like the Bowery people. He was 
familiar with the types, and knew them 
by heart; so he was at home on the 
Bowery. 

Shortly he approached the busier por- 
tion of the city. All about him were 
noise and hurry, but in his mind there 
was even greater tumult. He turned into 
a cigar-store, half intending to buy a 
package of cigarettes, but just as he 
reached the counter a little prayer flashed 
through his mind, and he said to the 
clerk: 

‘“‘ Give me a package of cough-drops.” 

He had bought many packages of 
cough-drops in the earlier days, after his 
first mission experience, in this same way. 
Their use was getting to be almost a 
habit with him. They cleared his throat 
just before he sang his evening solos at 
the Bowery corner meetings. 

On the sidewalk again, he felt a 
strange loneliness. Somehow, after all, 
it was true that a man couldn’t be of this 
world and, at the same time, sacrifice 
everything to make himself good. This 
afternoon John longed to have a part in 
the world ; he wanted a place in the rest- 
lessness about him. 

The evening dusk was settling down 
on the streets when John, his mind by 
this time sorely disturbed, saw a neatly 
dressed woman step from the door of a 
jewelry-store, carrying a small hand- 
satchel. She looked about her nervously, 
and then started up the street. In the 
old days an incident like this would not 
have escaped John’s notice; probably 
for the same reason, he noticed it now. 

It was more in a spirit of curiosity 
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and speculation than in any other mood 
that John followed the little woman with 
the grip. Even in his most reckless days 
he had never been a purse-snatcher ; but 
he found a certain fascination in the 














John’s trained eyes were alert. He 
saw the man on the other side of the 
street run across to await the same Car. 
The man who had been walking ahead of 
the woman stepped out to the curb, 
looked up the street, and then, as if sud- 
denly discovering that the car he wanted 
was coming, stepped out to the tracks 
to wait for it. The third man, who had 
walked in front of John, hurried rapidly 
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grip and its possible contents. The 
whole adventure suited his mood. ‘The 
mission, Sister Bandon, Sister Johnson, 
and all the rest of his new life, seemed to 
fall far behind him. 

It was in this speculative frame of 
mind that John was moving along when 
suddenly two men, and then a third, 
stepped out from doorways before him 
and walked at about his own pace, and 
in the same direction, for the distance 
of a block. Then one of the two men 
quickened his gait and passed the woman 
with the grip; one crossed to the other 
side of the street; and the third contin- 
ued to walk ahead of John. In this 
fashion the four persons under John’s 
scrutiny walked to the next corner, where 
the woman waited for a coming street- 
car. 


up the street. For a moment John was 
puzzled by this action. 

“He’s going to get on at the next cor- 
ner,” said John to himself. 

He looked about him for a policeman. 
There was none in sight. And moreover, 
the three men had as yet done no wrong. 

When the car came John boarded it. 
There was nothing to indicate that any 
one of the five persons who entered it 
had ever before seen any of the others. 
The woman gave a sigh of relief, and 
placing the grip beside her, settled com- 
fortably into her seat. John posted him- 
self behind her. 

As the car whirled through the busi- 
ness district, gathering and distributing 
its jostling burden of humanity, John 
kept his eyes on the woman and her 
satchel. He wished that he could feel 
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the weight of his heavy old revolver in 
his hip-pocket; but that was no longer 
there. 1t had gone the way of the drinks 
and the smokes. 

When the car had gone some distance 
up-town and had reached the residence 
district, the woman gave signs of stirring. 
John took this to mean that she was go- 
ing to alight at the next crossing, and he 
gave a signal to the conductor. The 
woman repeated his signal, and one of 
the men who sat ahead of her, watching 
her reflection in the window before him, 
turned about and ostentatiously did the 
same thing. The five alighted, John be- 
hind the rest. The woman stepped hur- 
riedly to the curbstone and started down 
a dark side street, which was lighted 
largely by gleams from the windows of 
the brown-stone houses. John saw the 
three men string along in Indian file. 
The two men ahead were keeping close 
together. 

By this time John’s interest in the affair 
was more than mere curiosity. He real- 
ized that he was going to have a hand 
in whatever was to be done. The men 
carried slung-shots or revolvers, he knew, 
for he saw that their right hands were 
doubled into fists in their pockets. 

Soon he saw the man in the rear cross 
to the other side of the street; he could 
see that this was the one who had taken 
the car a block farther up-town than the 
other two. John could not explain the 
man’s action, but there was little time 
for wonder now. 

Evidently, according to the program 
of the thugs, the woman was to be 
“ slugged.” In the light from the resi- 
dence windows they did not intend to 
give her a chance to make an outcry. 
John knew what it would mean. One man 
would walk up behind the woman, and 
by making some remark, perhaps, cause 
her to turn her head. She would be 
met with a blow across the forehead—a 
heavy, cruel blow that would instantly 
knock her senseless, and possibly even 
kill her. 

John walked quickly up behind the 
woman. He leaned forward toward her 
and his left hand started for the grip. 
Then it drew back, seemed to hesitate 
a moment, darted forth, seized the grip 
by the handle—and John was dashing 
off at full speed, his long coat standing 
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out behind him and the grip swinging 
in his left hand. 

He heard the woman’s shriek and the 
pounding of feet on the sidewalk. There 
was a shot, too, but he heard no whiz 
of a bullet, as he had expected. This 
made him turn his head to see what was 
happening. He caught a moving-picture 
glimpse of the woman with her hands 
in the air, and of two men running after 
him. Across the street he saw the flash 
of a revolver as another shot sounded ; 
but the weapon had not been turned to- 
ward him. It had apparently been 
pointed at the two men who were follow- 
ing him. 

He ran on, and then turned again. One 
of the men had fallen; the other was 
standing, and a man was crossing the 
street, leveling a revolver at the erect 
figure. 

A block farther on, if you had met 
John you would have seen a very calm 
and unconcerned man walking at a mod- 
erate rate, with both hands swinging 
empty at his sides. He had resorted to 
his old trick of hanging his booty from 
his watch-chain and buttoning his loose 
overcoat over it. At the next crossing 
he boarded a cross-town car, and was 
soon back in the business district. As 
he alighted from the car he hummed a 
tune—‘‘ Saved by Grace.” 


Not long after this a certain jeweler,. 


watching his clocks and awaiting the 
hour to lock his doors and depart, was 
surprised to see a man enter the store 
and set on a show-case the very satchel 
in which, about an hour before, he him- 
self had placed Mrs. de Peyton’s jewels, 
and which she herself had carried from 
the store. 

“ Do you recognize this? ” asked John. 

“ Yes, sir, I do,” replied the jeweler, 
wondering. 

“Will you please open it and see 
whether anything is missing?” asked 
John. 

“Has Mrs. de Peyton been hurt?” 
asked the jeweler. “‘ How did you get 
it?” : 

“ Never mind. 
John. 

The jeweler complied, and one by one 
removed a necklace of pearls, several 
rings, and two watches with long gold 
chains. 


Examine it,” ordered 
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“Ts everything there all right?” asked 
John. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the jeweler. ‘ But 
where is Mrs. de Peyton? How did you 
get it? Who—” 

“Please put the whole thing in your 
safe and notify the lady that you have it,” 
said John, interrupting, as he turned to- 
ward the door. 

But the door opened before Shannon 
could reach it, and in walked one of the 
trio of men who had helped to furnish 
the evening’s excitement. It was the 
man who had taken the car a block far- 
ther up-town than the rest, the man who 
had gone across the dark street, the man 
who had fired the revolver at the other 
two. 

‘With all his experience, the mystery 
was too great for John, and he wonder- 
ingly looked toward the stranger. Was 
the man going to make a desperate at- 
tempt to take the grip and its jewels 
from the store? 

John turned toward the jeweler and 
saw that he was working at the combi- 
nation of his safe. 

“Hurry up!” shouted John. “ Put 
that grip away!” 

He prepared to jump on the stranger, 
but suddenly he saw that the man had 


ACROSS THE STREET HE SAW THE FLASH 


OF A REVOLVER 





his hand extended, apparently in cordial 
greeting. 

“You're about the gamest guy I ever 
saw,” said the stranger. ‘I want to 
shake hands with you.” 

John passively allowed his hand to be 
shaken. 

“Here’s my card,” the friendly 
stranger went on. 

John read: “Hicks Hithering— 
Hudson’s Detective Agency.” 

“T got both those fellows,” continued 
the detective. ‘I turned them both over 
to a policeman. Got one in the leg. 
They’re bad men. One of them had his 
gun out, too. If you hadn’t got the 
grip with the jewels, I don’t believe I 
could have saved it.” 

“ That’s the way I figured it, too,” 
said John simply. 

“T followed them all the afternoon,” 
continued the detective. ‘‘ Wanted to 
wait till I caught them with the goods 
on. Nov-use arresting a bad man just 
for vagrancy.” 

“No,” said John» Then he remem- 
bered that he ought to introduce himself. 
As they started for the door, leaving the 
jeweler looking on in amazement, he said: 
“T’m John Shannon, from the Bowery 


“Mission.” 


























































‘“HURRY UP! PUT THAT GRIP AWAY!" 


“TI know,” said the detective. “If I 
hadn’t known you, I’d have fired at you 
instead of at the other two fellows. I’ve 
heard you sing at the meetings on the 
streets. What’s that song they all like 
so well?” 

“Oh, that must be ‘ Saved by Grace,’ ” 


suggested John. 
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“ That’s it,’ answered the de- 
tective. ‘“I’d rather hear you sing 
_that than go to the theater!” 


That night John’s face glowed with 
happiness and peace and hope as he gave 
out his message to humanity, under the 
gleam of the Bowery arcs: 

Then I shall see Him, face to face, 

And tell the story—saved by grace. 

Then I shall see Him, face to fa-ace, 

And tell the story—saved by grace! 





THE ETERNAL HOPE 


In the Arabian land, 
Swart waste of rock and sand, 
Fountainless vale and vast unverdured slope, 
Under the rainless skies, 
A boon and a surprise, 
Girdled with green, there lies 
A cool oasis that is called The Hope. 


So in the waste of years— 
Doubts and despairs and fears— 
It is the Eternal Hope that leads our feet; 
Falter we, droop we, still 
Whispers the sleepless will: 
“Just, just beyond the hill 
The Hope awaits!”—and ah, the thought is sweet! 


Clinton Scollard 
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BARRY GORDON’ 


A STORY OF MODERN AMERICAN LIFE 


BY WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 


AUTHOR OF “JOHN VYTAL,” “DEBONNAIRE,” ETC. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


ARRY GORDON, the hero of the story, is a young Southerner, the son of an. old 
Virginia family, at school in the North, at St. Clement’s. He is suddenly summoned 
home, where he finds that his father, Colonel Gordon—commander of Gordon’s 

Raiders in the Civil War—has been seriously hurt. A still more terrible revelation awaits 
the boy. The veteran soldier—a strange mixture of gallantry and weakness, but always 
an idol to his son—tells Barry that his ancestors, whose portraits stand proudly on the 
walls of the old dining-room, were not the spotless heroes the boy has venerated; that 
there has always been a fatal strain of deviltry in the Gordons, and that he himself is a 
drunkard—is, in fact, drinking himself to death. And, indeed, that very night, after deep 
potations—of whose probable result his old friend Dr. Burke had warned him—the 
colonel falls in a mortal seizure. 

Back at St. Clement’s, young Gordon gets into a quarrel with another Virginia boy 
named Meade, who taunts him with the shocking facts of his father’s death. Infuriated, 
Barry strikes Meade senseless, and flees from the school with his younger brother, Tom. 
The two boys make their way to the summer home of Frank Beekman, a New York 
railroad magnate, who was appointed their guardian by Colonel Gordon’s will. Here 
they are received into the family, and they grow up in companionship with Muriel, Mr. 
Beekman’s daughter. Both of the young Gordons come to have a more than brotherly 
affection for the girl, but their rivalry does not diminish their mutual loyalty. 

A reckless outbreak of Barry’s leads Muriel to engage herself to the quieter and 
gentler Tom. Barry thereupon leaves New York and wanders through the world, visiting 
many countries, and living for years among the tribesmen of northern Africa. He 
returns to civilization to write a successful book, and is in Paris when he hears that Tom, 
who has gone to Morocco to make surveys for a railroad, has been murdered by the 
natives. Doubting his brother’s death, he goes to Tangier to search for him, but can 
learn nothing further. 

Abandoning the quest, Barry drifts back to New York. For two years he is on 
terms of close friendship with Muriel, but refrains from speaking any word of love. 
Then, one afternoon, he resolves to ask her to marry him. 





XXIII woman. Yet she was still slender and 


strikingly piquant, her footstep light, her 


ARRY, waiting for Muriel in the 
library, paced restlessly back and 
forth. Would she accept him? 

The question set his thoughts at work 
for a clue to her feeling, but in vain. 
She was not the mere will-o’-the-wisp 
of old. On his return, two years before, 
he had at once found her more tangible. 
The bright haze of dream-stuff had dis- 
solved, revealing to him a vivid, sunlit 


moods variable. 

Sometimes her changeful eyes seemed 
sad, and in her voice lingered a quality 
as of shadows. But he could not tell if 
this outer wistfulness hid a deeper 
mourning, or if she really felt no greater 
grief, and, being so true, could not ex- 
aggerate by a single tear the depth of 
her sorrow. 

They spoke freely of Tom, but less 
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and less often. ‘Two healthy young peo- 
ple, with the long reaches of the future 
still before them, their companionship 
filled their lives. But he feared she 
granted him this companionship so gen- 
erously merely because she relied on him 
to understand that beyond it there could 
be no tie between them. In a word, per- 
haps she gave him so much because she 
had_so little to give him. 

The old shadows passed across his 
face. What difference did it make? 
Even if she did love him, he could not 
ask her. 

As he paced to and fro, his eye was 
caught by the shining brass microscope 
on Mrs. Beekman’s desk. The thing 
looked so strangely out of place amid the 
large comfort of the library that he 
stopped and glanced at it, glad of any- 
thing external on which to focus his 
mind. 

He smiled with bitter irony. The 
thing started an unpleasant train of 
thought. It suggested bacilli and dis- 
ease, and all things loathsome to a man 
with his splendid constitution. Barry 
had a way of thinking of life in the 
large. He did so now with a pessimism 
focused on the microscope. 

In the old days men had been men; 
now they were doctors’ patients. Once 
they had been healthy; now they were 
hygienic. Once they had gazed with 
rapture at Raphael’s Madonnas; now 
they peered with curiosity at microbes. 
Once they had been inspired by faith, 
hope, and charity ; now they were debased 
by agnosticism, pathology, and philan- 
thropy. The smaller the age the bigger 
the words. 

Barry shuddered as he stared at Mrs. 
Beekman’s sinister toy. He would have 
liked to throw the thing out of the win- 
dow, but that would have been sacrilege. 
In the old days sacrilege meant the abuse 
of something sacred—for example, a 
crucifix. .The microscope was the cruci- 
fix of to-day—a symbol of men’s sublime 
faith. 

He passed a hand over the cold, 
smooth tube, and his pessimism deepened. 
Oh, it meant much, this neat instrument! 
Could its lenses be made powerful 
enough, one might look through it and 
find out the truth about a man. One 
could see the ancestral germ in a drop 
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of his blood—the germ of evil—the devil 
himself ! 

Barry gave a short, harsh laugh. His 
thoughts were fantastic and _ ironical. 
Yes, the devil was a microbe—nothing 
more nor less! 

He bent forward and held an eye to 
the instrument. As he saw one of Mr’. 
Beekman’s specimens, he made a wry 
face. Yes, the Bible was right after all. 
The devil had horns and a tail, but the 
horns were like a snail’s and the tail was 
like a tadpole’s. 

As Barry straightened up, his sardonic 
humor left him. Could a man be beaten 
by one of these specks of matter? Yes, 
they had destroyed every man that had 
lived on this earth. 

He paced back and forth again rest- 
lessly. From the seamy side of life only 
one influence could save him—Muriel’s. 
If only he could ask her! 

As Muriel entered the room this 
thought was in his mind, this hunger in 
his heart. She came in slowly, and he 
saw in her eyes the after-light of shed 
tears. Half hidden in the clear loveli- 
ness of her face were shadows of trouble. 

Midway to him she paused, burned by 
his mere look. She felt a sudden great 
throb of her heart, felt the color flame in 
her cheeks. In all the two years they 
had not once spoken the words of love, 
but he was speaking them now, in silence. 
On his dumb lips, in his dark eyes, in 
his whole person, at this moment, she 
saw his passion. Yet, he was in the 
throes of some struggle, every muscle 
tense, his face scarred with sudden lines, 
his look the look of a man drowning. 

“ Muriel,” he asked brokenly, “are 
you going to let them take you away from 
me?” 

She averted her eyes, and moved over 
to the empty fireplace, as if the mere 
memory of its winter warmth could dis- 
pel the chill of her mother’s determina- 
tion. She turned at the hearth and 
faced him, with the room between them ; 
but even then her glance fell before his. 

As Barry, awaiting her answer, stood 
gazing at her, his look grew almost re- 
sentful. Why did he repeatedly have 
fresh impressions of her—impressions so 
frequent and vivid that it seemed as if 
every day he saw her for the first time? 
This was the rare magic of Muriel—she 
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was always new. Here, at this very mo- 
ment, all unconsciously, she was brand- 
ing on his heart a new image. 

Even her clothes were part of it, her 
dress was so much a part of her inner 
self. She wore a cloth walking-syit of 
a pale turquoise blue, and a hat of the 
same color. One hand pressed her heart 
to quiet it;.the other drooped over the 
mantel-shelf, the fingers toying with a 
pair of long white gloves that hung down 
loosely. Her head, too, drooped, and 
her lashes. 

“‘ Muriel,” Barry repeated desperately, 
‘are you going to let them take you 
away from me?” 

She raised her eyes smiling, and the 
smile was a faint challenge. 

“Are you?” she said. 

Dazed, he started slowly toward her, 
hesitant and still struggling. 

“No,” he replied in a strained voice, 
“T am not.” 

Something in his tone made her shiver 
unaccountably. Her face lost color. 
The challenging smile faded. 

“Wait, Barry,” she implored quickly. 
“T didn’t know what I was saying. Per- 
haps it is best to go.” 

Her words were instinctive, unreason- 
ing; her voice had the quality of shadows 
in it, and gave him pause. But his blood 
ran hot now, and set him on fire. 

“No!” he cried. “I can’t let you go. 
If you leave me alone again—if I’ve got 
to live in this world without you— 
Muriel, I can’t! I tried a long time to 
forget you—tried for seven years to kill 
my love for you; but I couldn’t.” His 
tone softened. ‘Always your voice 
spoke to me, your eyes looked at me.” 
He drew himself up quietly. ‘‘ Muriel, 
I am my love for you. ‘That is all there 
is in me.” 

Again he started toward her, but his 
intensity frightened her. 

“ Barry, not yet,” she repeated falter- 
ingly. ‘“ Wait!” 

“No,” he said. “ Now!” 

She swayed like a flower in a gale. He 
was growing reckless. Little he knew 
the gathering force of this wind of des- 
tiny. Little he imagined the invisible 
threads already extending outward to 
other people and other places. But the 
gray Fates, spinning and winding and 
clipping their threads, surely looked 


down in shrouded triumph at the tangle 
they had spread around him. 


In a train from Washington a man sat 
alone in the smoking-compartment, con- 
sumed with impatience for his journey’s 
end. He was sitting forward on the 
edge of his seat, and frowning at the 
flying landscape. He was gnawing and 
fumbling his cigar. He seemed to feel 
that by mere energy of will he could 
make the train go faster. Time and 
again he passed a hand across his red 
hair, rumpling it till it looked like a fire 
ina wind. ‘Time and again he consulted 
a railway and steamship guide, his brown, 
freckled face wrinkled as the shell of a 
walnut. Time and again he took from 
his breast-pocket a large letter-case and 
reread the papers it contained. 

As the train rumbled into the station 
at Jersey City, he clapped his hat on, 
caught up his bag, jumped off, and’ made 
hastily for the ferry. When at last he 
set foot in New York he hailed a cab, 
gave the name of a club on Fifth Ave- 
nue and dived into the vehicle. 


. XXIV 


‘““MoRIEL,” said Barry, “I need you 
as much as I need breath in my lungs. 
I’ve got to have you!” His voice broke. 
“And yet—” 

As he moved toward her, intent only 
on taking her in his arms, it suddenly 
seemed to him that a shadow fell between 
them, impossible to cross—the shadow 
of Tom. With a great effort he curbed 
himself, and stopped. 

“T can’t forget that you were engaged 
to Tom,” he said. “ You loved him 
then, and perhaps you love him now—I 
mean his memory.” 

She turned and looked down silently 
into the fireless grate. 

“You would have married him,” he 
faltered. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you?” He paused, 
but not long enough to permit her to re- 
ply. ‘ No, don’t answer,” he said quick- 
ly; ‘let me believe your feelings might 
have changed.” 

He came close to her, but the shadow 
came closer yet and intercepted him— 
the shadow of Tom. For a moment he 
was mute; then he asked with deadly 
calm: 

“ Muriel, if Tom were here now, which 
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of us would you choose? ‘This is a vital 
question.” 

She turned silently and smiled at him 
with a curious look, half wounded, half 
indulgent. 

“ Barry,” she said, “ why should you 
ask? Can’t you understand a woman’s 
loyalty? He gave me his love. If Tom 
were living, if Tom were a rival, you 
might ask me; but Tom is dead.” 

Her expression was almost maternal, 
as if she longed to soothe Barry and pour 
out happiness on him. The shadow be- 
tween them seemed to creep away. 

‘Muriel, forgive me,” he said. Then 
he came even nearer to her, so close that 
her fragrance stole through his senses. 
Suddenly all the fire of his race leaped 
up in him, but his manner was intensely 
quiet, his voice low. ‘ Muriel, marry 
me to-day! That’s the way out of it. 
Then they can’t take you away from me. 
I’ve a feeling that it’s now or never. I 
won't let you wait—no, not even to see 
your father and mother. If you did, 
there would be no end of talk and trouble. 
Come! It is not unfair to them. I 
warned them that I should ask you to do 
this if your mother drove me to it—and 
she has! Come, Muriel!” 

Her eyes were melting, warming. Her 
whole figure seemed to give out light. 
It was as if the long darkness of Barry’s 
life steadily lifted, and all around him 
spread a wide and gradual daytime. He 
lowered his gaze from her eyes to her 
lips, and as for a fleeting instant he 
watched them part to speak, he remem- 
bered a single perfect poppy he had once 
plucked near an eastern sea. 

“Tf I do,” she asked, “ will you go on 
fighting your old failing with all your 
strength? ” 

“Ves, Muriel, with all my strength,” 

Her eyes met his trustfully, her answer 
was simple as a child’s. 

‘“ Barry, I love you.” 

Then for a moment neither of them 
thought or spoke. He knew only that 
he made her his, she that his arms crushed 
her. And this time her lips, instead of 
turning to ice, as they had when he had 
kissed her years ago, faintly responded. 

The ethereal sweetness of this response 
touched his finest fibers. After one pas- 
sionate kiss he took her hand quietly and 
bent down to it, as if in the practise of 
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some ritual long familiar to him in spirit. 
There was a moment of deep silence. 
Then she breathed shyly: 

“ Let’s go to the old farm, Barry.” 

As he raised his head his face was 
transfigured. 

“ Yes,” he cried, “ to the old farm! ” 

“Tl leave them a good-by,” she said, 
and hastening to the desk, scribbled a 
note: 


Dear FATHER: 

Barry and I have decided to be married 
immediately. It seems best. Once it is 
forever settled, I’m sure mother will become 
resigned, and will try to know the real 
Barry as you and I know him. We are 
going to the old farm for our honeymoon. 
Do write to us. 

Your devoted and happy daughter, 

MURIEL. 

Ask mother to write, too—forgiving us. 

Love to you both. 


’ 


“Let me add a line,” said Barry, and 
he did so on the same sheet: 


Dear Mr. BEEKMAN: 

You have been my father’s best friend 
and mine. I ask for a test of your friend- 
ship now—your trust. Thanks to Muriel, 
I hope to be worthy of it. Yours, 

Barry. 


While they wrote this brief farewell, 
the fates were spinning and winding and 
clipping their threads with ever-increas- 
ing alacrity. The red-headed man 
in the cab, after hastening frantically 
from club to club on his way up-town, 
had at last cried Mr. Beekman’s address 
to the phlegmatic driver, and was now 
coming hurriedly up the avenue. 

As Muriel and Barry went out into the 
spring morning, they were as _ light- 
hearted as the children making holiday in 
the opposite park. Turning into a side 
street, they failed to notice a cab that 
stopped at the house they had just left. 

XXV 

THEIR journey on an express train 
seemed to both of them scarcely actual. 
It was merely a speeding through space 
in a brief, half-conscious dream. 

As the landscape flew by, they now and 
then silently watched it from the car- 
window—the brick stations and leisurely 
streets of Connecticut towns; the old 
wooden stations of dingy villages; the 
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gray-haired, pipe-smoking flagmen at 
lonely crossings; flashes of rivers and 
wide stretches of meadow-land, green 
and gold in the sunshine. 

Then came Rhode Island with its 
wilder look—old orchards, rambling 
stone walls, isolated farms, woods, and 
swamps. Then at last they gained the 
Massachusetts country, less unkempt, 
more park-like—the old white farm- 
houses simple and neat, like the enchant- 
ed house at the end of this unthinking 
journey. 

As dusk fell like a curtain behind the 
car-window, the landscape was shut out, 
and each saw the other’s face vaguely 
imaged in the glass. Barry drew closer, 
and spoke in a low voice to Muriel’s re- 
flection. 

“That’s the way I used to see you,” 
he said. ‘‘ The world flew by. Scenes 
changed. I knocked about for years, but 
I always saw you, Muriel, in the heart of 
it all.” He turned to her as if almost 
fearing to test the reality of her com- 
panionship. Then he smiled. “ Now 
it’s different, isn’t it, Muriel?” 

The two had had lunch on the train, a 
memorable and dilatory repast. Their 
talk for the most part had been light. 
They agreed that the clergyman who had 
just married them was without exception 
the most lovable old soul on earth. They 
rejoiced in the fact that no house-servants 
were yet at the farm. They agreed that 
they preferred camping out there by 
themselves. 

She had sent a telegram to Peter Best, 
the gardener, and they laughed as they 
pictured his surprise at sight of her new 
signature, ‘‘ Muriel Gordon.” They 
talked, too, of the places they would 
visit, the sights they would see, the inti- 
mate roving life they would live to- 
gether. 

Afterward, Muriel remembered this 
low-voiced, happy conversation almost 
word for word. The memory of it was 
haunting. As she looked back on their 
wedding-journey, she could see Nemesis 
following them. ‘Though they fancied 
themselves so free, they were fettered by 
the Fates’ threads. 

Pursuing them in a train that left New 
York two hours after theirs, sat the red- 
headed, walnut-faced man and Mrs. 
Beekman. 

12 
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Now and again Mrs. Beekman would 
draw from her bag her daughter’s fare- 
well missive, and read it through bitter 
tears. 

‘Poor Muriel! What madness!” she 
kept muttering to herself. “‘ She’s out of 
her head. ‘There’s no insanity like in- 
fatuation.” 

Once Mrs. Beekman turned to her fel- 
low pursuer, and asked if they might not 
catch the runaway couple sooner by send- 
ing a telegram to some station ahead ; but 
he replied that Barry and Muriel had 
perhaps gone by another route, and that 
the matter could not be explained by 
telegraph. 

Mrs. Beekman bent closer to him, and 
asked querulously: 

“Mr. Hicks, can’t you at least give 
me some inkling?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ My orders are 
very positive. I can say nothing except 
to Barry himself.” 

With a deep sigh Mrs. Beekman turned 
her back on him, pulled down the win- 
dow-shade, and sat long with her eyes 
closed, the very picture of acid wo. 


The unsuspecting fugitives were now 
at the end of their journey. On arriving 
at Boston, they had caught a train just 
leaving for the village near the Beekman 
farm. At the station they were met by 
Peter Best, whose get-up would have 
made them laugh had it not been assumed 
in their honor. The coachman had not 
yet come from New York for the sum- 
mer, so Peter had donned a discarded 
suit of livery, with a choking collar and 
a starched cravat. Stiffly trussed, yet 
proud of the occasion, he sat bolt up- 
right in the station carriage, and touched 
a finger to the coachman’s uncomforta- 
ble top-hat. He was so overwhelmed by 
their sudden arrival that he could only 
stammer some hopelessly unintelligible 
greeting. 

At the house his wife, a marvel of re- 
spectability and neatness, was even more 
impressive. To Muriel’s delight she 
dropped them a curtsy, doubtless prac- 
tised years ago in the old country, and 
now grown quaintly stiff through long 
disuse. This painful rite performed, 
Mrs. Best seemed much relieved, and 
grew even talkative. Dinner? Yes, all 
prepared—leastways, not dinner exact- 
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ly, but a sort of supper or “igh tea.” 
Nothing fancy, to be sure, but all from 
the farm. She had broiled a spring 
chicken, “ weighing full two pound”; 
she had cooked some fat green “ sparrow- 
grass’; she had set a couple of tumblers 
of the morning’s milk; she had made a 
cake and picked a bowlful of Peter’s 
prize strawberries. 

This was the delectable meal they ate 
on their wedding evening. But the at- 
tentions of the faithful gardener and his 
wife did not stop here. 

Muriel and Barry had but just with- 
drawn to the library when Mr. and Mrs. 
Best, coughing to herald their approach, 
appeared side by side in the wide door- 
way. Between them they bore an 
astonishing testimonial. The thing was 
about four feet high, shaped more or less 
like a horseshoe, and composed of in- 
numerable white bride roses set in a wire 
form. At the top the flowers were 
stiffly studded with a crude design of vio- 
lets, stuck in with crushing care, and 
blazoning forth in startling purple the 
hyphenated initials of the bride and 
groom. In every way this enormous gift 
conformed to the species of monstrosity 
known as a “ floral offering ” ; but Muriel 
and Barry were quick to respond to the 
good-will it showed. 

“Peter! Mrs. Best!” said Muriel. 
“ How nice of you! What a wonderful 
surprise!” - 

“Superb!” declared Barry. ‘“ What 
a lot of time it must have taken!” 

Greatly pleased, Mrs. Best beamed at 
Muriel. 

“T always ‘oped Mr. Barry’d win you, 
miss.” 

“Me, too,” said Peter, setting their 
wedding-present conspicuously against 
the empty fireplace. 

Barry laughed and thanked them; but 
after Peter and Mrs. Best had bowed 
good night and withdrawn, Muriel and 
he stood staring at their gift uncomfort- 
ably. Despite the loud symbolism of its 
shape, which fairly shouted ‘ Good 
luck!” at them, the thing bore an un- 
pleasant suggestion. There was some- 
thing funereal in the purple initials on 
the white background, something almost 
unbearable in the heavy fragrance of the 
massed flowers. 

Muriel shuddered, reminded of a sim- 
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ilar odor which had stolen up-stairs that 
night after her début years before. 

With a mutual instinct of escape, they 
drifted out into the open night and wan- 
dered over the old farm. The soft, 
warm air, the deep serenity of the star- 
light, the mystery of the evening and 
their love, soon restored the enchant- 
ment. 

Along familiar paths they wandered, 
renewing their intimacy with every land- 
mark. ‘They passed the barn, with its 
munching cattle and sweet hay. 

“This is where we first met,” he said, 
“that April morning.” 

“Yes, Barry; this was the birthplace 
of our love.” 

But not far off the sight of the empty 
kennel reminded them for a moment of 
the big St. Bernard, now long dead; and 
Barry, remembering the night when the 
old watch-dog had barked an alarm, 


thought of Tom. He recalled how man-’° 


fully Tom had come to him and apolo- 
gized for his lack of spirit. “ Barry,” 
he had said simply, “ you’re a brick, and 
I’m not.” 

It was as if Tom’s boyish, affectionate 
voice had spoken the words but yester- 
day. 

Barry was silent. Muriel, who hung 
on his arm, felt his muscles contract me- 
chanically. She drew him away. Then 
the evening and their love once more 
claimed them. 

Returning to the house, they paused at 
the familiar grove, walled by pines that 
pierced the sky and seemed to drain it of 
the liquid starlight filtering through the 
branches. Into its magic depths they 
passed, and here they stood a long mo- 
ment, first looking up, then at each other. 

“Muriel,” Barry said at last, “ this 
earth and sky, these trees and stars, are 
all nothing but dust under the feet of 
love!” 

Once more his eyes met hers, and their 
gaze mingled. Then, like a sudden flame 
surrounding her, he clasped her and 
kissed her yielding lips again and again. 
The aromatic scent of the pine-needles 
rose all around them. 

“ Barry, I’m faint,” she whispered. 

With an arm about her he led her 
from the grove into the farmhouse. Peter 
and Mrs. Best had now gone to their cot- 
tage for the night, and the house was 
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empty. Barry waited alone down-stairs 
to blow out the-lamps. ‘This done, he 
remembered that he had neglected to 
lock the windows and doors. Striking a 
match, he saw a candle on the dining- 
room mantel-shelf. Lighting it, he went 
the rounds, and then, candle in hand, 
started to go up. 

At the moment of his’ setting foot on 
the stairway, he heard a quick rumble of 
wheels on the front drive. Hesitating, 
he listened. 

The rumble ceased, and he heard foot- 
steps on the porch. ‘Then, somewhere 
deep in the bowels of the house, an old- 
fashioned bell jangled and jangled. 

While he stood there in surprise, 
Muriel came to the top of the stairs. 
She was in a wrapper, and her dark hair 
hung loose about her shoulders. 

“Barry, who do you suppose it is?” 

“T can’t imagine,” he said. 

“T’d come down,” she whispered, 
“but I—” As she stepped back, she 
called in a timid voice: “ Be very care- 
ful, Barry; it may be a burglar!” 

“Burglars don’t ring the bell,” he 
laughed; and Muriel went back to her 
bedroom. 

Returning through the large hall, he 
unbolted the door, opened it, and, hold- 
ing up his candle, stared out. ‘The flame 
flickered in the draft. He saw two fig- 
ures—a man and a woman—but failed to 
recognize them in the uncertain light. 

‘“Who is it?” he asked quietly. 

The invaders bore down on him and 
entered the hall, Mrs. Beekman in the 
lead, Hicks turning to close the door 
behind him. 

As the candle-light fell across Mrs. 
Beekman’s face, Barry smiled. Her in- 
trusion seemed so petty, so futile! But 
as Hicks emerged from her shadow, and 
the candle lit up his familiar weather- 
beaten face and red hair, Barry started 
back as if stabbed. 

Mrs. Beekman was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Hicks wishes to see you on a 
matter of the utmost urgency. Where’s 
Muriel?”’ Anxiously she went to the 
stairs and was about to call. 

“She can’t come down,” said Barry in 
a strained voice. 

Then he shot a glance at Hicks— 
piercing, questioning, agonized.. Hicks, 
his brown face drawn and lips pallidly 
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compressed, nodded in silence. Barry 
stifled a moan. 

Mrs. Beekman, turning from the stairs, 
saw him catch Hicks by the arm almost 
savagely. ‘The candle, which he still me- 
chanically held, lit up their profiles, the 
one blunt, short, and rugged as a rock, 
the other chiseled as if by the sweep of a 
sword—the profile of a soul in fixed tor- 
ment. 

‘““Are you certain?” Barry said. 

‘Yes, and every minute counts,” Hicks 
answered. ‘ He’s still a prisoner.” 

Barry staggered, and the candle flared. 
He passed a hand across his forehead. 
Suddenly Muriel, again at the head of 
the stairs, called: 

“What is it, Barry? 
down?” 

He controlled himself and managed to 
call back lightly: 

“No; just a minute, Muriel!” 

‘Tf you go,” said Hicks in a low voice, 
“T go with you. Those are my orders. 
There’s a fast steamer from New York 
at ten to-morrow morning. We can take 
the midnight train to-night from Boston. 
I told them at the club to pack your 
clothes.” 

Barry stared at him defiantly, almost 
with hatred. ‘ 

“Do you know what you are asking?” 

“Yes,” said Hicks hoarsely; “ but I 
promised you I’d come, and I have.” 

Barry laughed a low, bitter laugh; 
then his face darkened again, and he flung 
away toward the stairs. 

““ Get some one else!” 
“Barry!” Hicks followed him close, 
and said something which Mrs. Beekman 
could not hear, but which Barry heard so 
plainly that every word seemed like the 
thrust of a knife. ‘‘ The State Depart- 
ment says you are the only man who 
knows the ropes over there well enough 
to undertake it. You see, open force 
won’t work. It would only add _ to 
Tom’s danger.” ; 

Barry stood staring at him sullenly. 

“Well,” said Hicks, “what are you 
going to do?” He took out his watch 
and consulted it. ‘“ We’ve got to leave 


Shall |] 


come 


here in three minutes.” His dry voice 
cracked. “Barry, for God’s _ sake, 
come!” 


Then Muriel, once more at the top of 
the stairs, called down: 
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“ Barry, what are you doing? Who’s 
down there?” 

Mastering his voice, he again called 
back mechanically : 

“Just a minute, Muriel—just a min- 
ute!” 

They heard her slowly returning to her 
room. Suddenly something unpleasant 
to see went out of Barry’s face, and left it 
purified. 

“Ts the carriage still here?” 

“ Yes,” said Hicks. 

“ Then—one moment.” 

Hicks understood... 

“Warn them to keep it dark,” he cau- 
tioned him. “If this got out, there 
might be war.” 

He withdrew to the porch. Barry 
turned quickly to Mrs. Beekman, and 
said in a low voice: 

“Not a word of this, please, to any 
one but the family. I go to New York 
to-night and start for Morocco to-mor- 
row morning. Tom’s alive!” 

Mrs. Beekman stared at him in vague 
amazement. 

“ He’s still a prisoner, and we’ve got 
to try to save him.” 

Mrs. Beekman was utterly benumbed. 
Her mind refused to reason. Barry had 
eloped with her daughter, and she had 
pursued in blind anger; but now that he 
was threatening to forsake Muriel on the 
very night of their marriage, her ma- 
ternal love, with all its inconsistency, 
made her quite as bitter against him for 
this mad desertion. What the cause was 
she could not understand. His talk of 
Tom coming to life again seemed a mere 
fantastic nightmare. 

“ Barry, you’re not going away?” she 
said feebly. 

“Ves!” He caught up his hat. 

“Not without seeing Muriel?” she 
protested in amazement. 

“Ves!” He gave her the candle, 
which she took without knowing that she 
took it. “Go up, please, and tell her.” 
His voice trembled; his face was hag- 
gard. “Tell her I had doubts all along. 
Then she will understand.” 

Mrs. Beekman was distracted. 

“ Barry, it’s monstrous to leave her 
like this!” 

“No, I must! Can’t you realize? If 
I see her, I’m lost.” 

She turned quickly to call Muriel. 
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“No!” he exclaimed. “I forbid it! 
It is too much to ask of any man!” 

He gazed up the stairs a moment, 
agonized. His lips moved in a dumb 
good-by. Then, turning, he left the 
house. 


XXVI 


UNDER a cloudless summer sky and a 
burning sun Tangier’s market-place 
teemed with life. Ever since early morn- 
ing the crowd had grown. From their 
outlying homes whole families had jour- 
neyed hither with produce for the town. 
Mile on mile, hour on hour, the sluggish 
streams had wound their way hither, the 
patriarchs leading files of lusty sons and 
weary daughters, the men on camels, 
mules, horses; the women freighted with 
burdens and trudging barefoot through 
the scorching dust. For to-day was mar- 
ket-day, and the great sék was a second 
Mecca. 

For years they had come each week to 
this lustrous white city, set on a hill 
between Sea and desert, and had thronged 
the market-place. For centuries on cen- 
turies their ancestors had come hither 
before them in just the same way—the 
patriarchs leading hale youths and tired 
girls, the youths mounted and the girls 
afoot. This was their world, this crowd- 
ed sék—the world they craved after the 
loneliness of their mountain villages, the 
turbulent throng they hungered for after 
the quiet of homes safely distant from 
highways where thieves rode. 

But the arrivals were not all produce- 
sellers. Water-carriers were abroad with 
filled goatskins and jingling cups. Arti- 
sans had come, and migratory tradesmen. 
Desert Arabs had ridden in from far 
oases, and others were here to whom the 
most fertile soil was human nature, the 
best of weapons wit. Jugglers had 
come and snake-charmers; glass-eaters, 
scorpion-eaters, and all manner of self- 
torturers. Saints had come, and holy 
doctors ; outlaws had come, and minstrels, 
and tellers of tales—vagrants, whose only 
marketable stuff lay hid in the brains be- 
hind their humorous dark eyes. 

And now, under a low, hot, cobalt sky 
that overhung the sé like a canopy shut- 
ting out higher air, these people haggled, 
whispered, shrieked, jostled, joked, and 
cursed, till as motley a crew as the world 
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holds had set pandemonium loose. Every- 
where rose the cry of the sweetmeat- 
venders, the thunder of powder-play, the 
clamor of the #da/ or drum. It was as 
if the African sun had energized a vast 
hodgepodge of noises, smells, colors; as 
if it had set boiling and bubbling an 
immense stew of humanity. 

But the general movement was very 
slow. It lacked the hurry of younger 
races. The place was free of the infidel 
pest at this season. There was not a 
foreigner at the market this summer af- 
ternoon, save two women—Mrs. Beek- 
man and Kitty Van Ness. 

Mrs. Beekman felt hopelessly bewil- 
dered. Suddenly the regularity of her 
life had been broken, her mental proc- 
esses jumbled into a scatter-brained whirl, 
her philosophy ruined. 

“ Kitty,” said she querulously, “I 
think I shall go mad!” 

She looked about her with a vague and 
helpless glance, and thrust a hand in 
Kitty’s arm, as if in need of protection. 
All about them swarmed the natives— 
Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Riffs, Jews, ne- 
groes; men, women, and children of 
every shade from black to white, and clad 
in every hue of the rainbow. 

Somehow this orgy of color vexed Mrs. 
Beekman’s New England soul, and blind- 
ed her cold eyes. But the sound was even 
worse. ‘This roar of trade, this babel of 
tongues, unintelligible and deafening, 
terrified her. 

“ Kitty!” she wailed; ‘“ why, oh, why 
did we come? Why did we follow Bar- 
ry? I knew we couldn’t find him. Two 
everlasting days in this dreadful place, 
and not a sign of him. We were fools! 
It was unreasonable of Muriel to de- 
mand it.” 

“‘ She didn’t demand it,” retorted Kitty. 
“Would you have let her come alone?” 
She laughed, bright with excitement, as 
she drank in the scene. “It’s like a 
gigantic kaleidoscope,” she mused—“ a 
kaleidoscope in a storm. No wonder 
Barry loves it.” 

Kitty, alone of all the family, was not 
wholly unhappy. There was a _ bare 
chance that Tom might come back into 
her life—Tom, the one boy in a world of 
men old in years or in evil; Tom, who 
stood for youth and bright innocence, 
and everything else out of which she had 


been cheated by others. Long ago she had 


‘warmed to him, and ever since she had 


idolized him in memory. And now she 
had hopes of seeing him again in flesh 
and blood, and no longer the property of 
another woman. 

Two natives came elbowing their way 
through the crowd. 

“Hire a guide!” they cried importu- 
nately. ‘‘ Take a guide!” ‘ 

One was a small man, keen-featured, 
gray-eyed, and almost white. He wore 
European dress, save for a blue-tasseled 
fez cocked on his coarse black hair. 

“My name is Abdul,” said he, with a 
jerky bow. “I am the best of guides.” 

His companion superciliously smiled 
down on him, then bowed with a grand 
air to Kitty and Mrs. Beekman. 

““T am Hassan,” he announced loftily, 
“the most renowned of all guides in 
Morocco. I take travelers into the desert. 


‘I engage mules, camels, soldiers. I am 


like a wind that blows everywhere—into 
the secret places.” 

Abdul uttered a clicking sound with 
his tongue. 

“A wind? No; he is like a trumpet 
that blows too loud. He is a Tunisian; 
I am an Egyptian—a scholar, an in- 
terpreter !”’ 

Mrs. Beekman turned gravely to Kitty. 

“The question is whether to engage 
the Tunisian or the Egyptian.” 

Kitty thought it best to hire them both. 
They might be of aid in the present 
search. She glanced across the market, 
toward a large white house surrounded by 
gardens. 

“We're going over there to the British 
Embassy,” she told the guides, “to ask 
about a friend. Help us through the 
crowd, please.” 

They had but just started when they 
were overtaken by Mr. Beekman. 

“Not a trace!” he said. ‘ Muriel’s 
heart-broken.” Turning to Abdul, he 
asked, in a low voice: “ Have you seen an 
American here named Gordon? He came 
on a secret mission.” 

The question, put at random that day 
to scores of natives, at last seemed to hit 
the mark. It was so unexpected that, 
though the guide locked his lips, his eye- 
lids fluttered. Mr. Beekman’s_ keen 
scrutiny did not lose the telltale look. 
He turned to his wife and Kitty. 
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“Your other guide,” he said, “ will 
take you to the embassy. I want to speak 
to this one.” 

As they left him, he led Abdul aside 
to the outskirts of the market-place. 

“You have seen Mr. Gordon,” he said 
positively. “‘ Where is he?” 

Abdul narrowed his small blue eyes. 

“Those who come to Morocco on se- 
cret missions,” he replied, ‘are never 
seen. They blind our eyes with the glit- 
ter of their gold, and with its magic cast 
spells upon our tongues.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Beekman, with a 
slight lift of his fine gray eyebrows. 
“Mr. Gordon has feed you to keep dark 
about him!” He touched the breast of 
his coat significantly. “I'll fee you 
double to tell me.” 

Abdul’s face was knotted with cupidity. 

“The magic of the ricl¥” said he, 
“is subject to the magic of the richer. 
There’s a saying that a little money is as 
powerful as a pasha, much money as 
powerful as the Sultan.” 

He blinked, but then he opened his 
eyes to a wider, honester gaze, drew him- 
self up, and shook his little head with 
such emphatic refusal that the tassel on 
his fez danced. 

“This is a righteous bribe,” said Mr. 
Beekman, perplexed and disappointed. 
“My daughter has come all the way 
from America to see him.” 

“Who has comie?” said Abdul, cock- 
ing his head on one side till the tassel 
dangled over his narrow shoulder. ‘“ Your 
daughter?” 

“Yes; his wife.” 

Again Abdul shook his head jerkily. 

‘““His purpose is noble,” he said, “ his 
heart brave; but the ways of a woman 
are like an enchantment. They melt the 
steel of a man’s will. Besides, I love 
him, and he would think me a traitor.” 

It surprised Mr. Beekman to hear such 
manly words from this monkey-like little 
guide. Could the fellow be sincere? 

Evidently Abdul read his thoughts. 
Once more the clicking sounded from the 
little man’s tongue. 

“ Hassan,” said he, “is large and 
splendid as the setting sun; yet if he 
knew this thing he would tell you for 
money. I am small and dry as a dead 
twig, yet will I not tell you.” 

Mr. Beekman turned away and sighed, 
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searching his brain for some telling argu- 
ment with which to break through Ab- 
dul’s silence. His anxiety would have 
been even more acute had he known that 
in a near-by street stood the object of his 
quest, preparing to plunge straight into 
mortal danger. 


XXVII 


A WEEK in Morocco, and no real clue 
until to-day. Visits to the Sultan’s min- 
isters in Tangier, conferences with the 
pasha, interminable interviews with the 
foreign consuls, hard rides into the coun- 
try, flattering gifts to kaids and sheiks, 
hours spent in idle but inquisitive good- 
fellowship with all sorts and degrees of 
natives—yet nothing definite until this 
afternoon. 

The first and only news of Tom Gor- 
don was that which had been cabled from 
Morocco to Washington. 

One night a native from the Riff 
Mountains had come to the American 
Consulate. The man appeared to be a 
secret agent of the Kabyles, or some other 
hill tribesmen. He disclosed the fact 
that Tom, though still a prisoner some- 
where in the wild fastnesses that faced 
Gibraltar, was alive. The only proof 
was a scrap of torn paper that bore the 
date and Tom’s signature hastily scrib- 
bled. 

Unluckily, the native guard at the 
consulate had permitted this man to es- 
cape before Barry’s arrival, and there was 
no tracing him; but his news had estab- 
lished, in a general way, the locality of 
Tom’s prison. Moreover, it had sug- 
gested the identity of his captors. 

This suggestion coincided with the 
earliest theory of the crime. It accorded, 
too, with the suspicion that Barry ex- 
pressed so vehemently to Kitty Van Ness 
that night two years ago in Paris. 

The mountain country was the strong- 
hold -of Ali Hamed, the pretender to the 
throne. Ali Hamed was, beyond doubt, 
the man who had captured Tom. Yet 
this daring Berber chieftain was not a 
bandit of the usual type. Though an 
outlaw, cruel even to torture, he had 
never stooped to common crimes. More- 
over, he was not a strategist. His 
was the true Mohammedan spirit—the 
spirit of the drawn sword. He could not 
have planned the clever hoax that had 
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hidden the abduction—Tom’s death, his 
grave, the execution of his murderer. 
No; he had some wily accomplice with 
enough money and power to control se- 
cretly certain of the native troops. 

Thanks to Hicks, many facts had been 
gleaned as to local political conditions ; 
and, thanks to Barry’s vivid imagination, 
these facts had been gradually vitalized 
with meaning. 

Ali’s accomplice was probably also his 
financial backer. Three years ago money 
had been secretly loaned to the pretender. 
This he had spent on an immediate up- 
rising, which failed, and he found him- 
self unable to repay the man who had 
backed him. That secret creditor had 
probably suggested that Ali should cap- 
ture some agent of the rich Beekman- 
Roche Syndicate, and demand enough 
ransom to clear the debt. 

The capture was made, but the wide 
publicity had necessitated patience. To 
embroil Morocco with foreign powers 
would ruin their chances. Their only 
hope was to wait till the clamor subsided, 
and then begin cautious negotiations. 

With this in view, the principal of the 
partnership, who supplied the brains and 
money, had planned the death hoax, and 
had bribed the Sultan’s troops to carry it 
through. That had allayed suspicion ; 
but the loan was still unpaid. 

They waited two years—kept Tom in 
captivity two whole years—not daring to 
act; but now at last they had covertly 
made a move. They had sent the scrap 
of paper to the American Consulate, re- 
lying on the consul’s good sense to keep 
the news private. In this they were not 
disappointed. To the world at large the 
affair was still a closed tragedy. 

This was the story pieced together by 
Barry and Hicks. But they were still 
hopelessly in the dark. As yet there had 
been no mention of a ransom. At present 
the conspirators were doubtless biding 
their time, too cautious to move further. 
The case was full of torment. To know 
that Tom was alive, and perhaps suffer- 
ing, yet to wait inactive, was more than 
Barry could endure. 

Desperately he bent all his energies 
toward the discovery of the power behind 
Ali Hamed. Ali himself could not be 
reached. As well seek an eagle in the 
Andes! But the other was probably a 
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townsman, and nearer to the center of 
things. 

This supposition proved true, and at 
last the darkness began to lift. 

Two days ago Barry had come upon an 
old acquaintance, who seemed to know 
much. The man was Umlai ben Mo- 
hammed, a silversmith living in a village 
near Tetuan. In the earlier days he and 
Barry had been kindred spirits, Barry 
often spending hours with him idly phi- 
losophizing. He was hospitable, benign, 
and comfortably well-to-do, his silver- 
work more a pastime than a_ business. 
Among, the natives he was known as 
churfa, an adjective of esteem applied 
to the venerable. He was invested with 
sanctity, too, being one of the prophet’s 
sons. When he walked abroad the faith- 
ful made obeisance to him, catching at 
the hem of his robes. 

Soon after they had renewed their ac- 
quaintance, Barry had come cautiously to 
the matter in hand. 

“It is reported,” he said, in a gossipy 
way, “that Ali Hamed is in need of 
money.” 

They were conversing in Arabic, in 
which Barry had become proficient years 
before. Umlai was seated cross-legged 
on the threshold of his door, indolently 
overlaying on a little hollow gourd a 
delicate tracery of silver. The thing, 
when finished, was to be a kief-box. It 
would hang by silver chains like a chate- 
laine purse; it would have a silver stop- 
per, and would contain several pipefuls 
of the small, intoxicating granules. Umlai 
had probably been working on it for 
weeks, or even months, applying dreamily 
the exquisite silver tracery, and fitting 
the m:croscopic links in the little chains. 

““Yes,”’ he answered at last ; “ but Ali’s” 
ancestors were once rich. His family 
still holds the great key to a palace in 
Granada. I have seen pictures of the 
key embroidered in gold on the head-gear 
of their women. ‘They lived there cen- 
turies before the Spaniards.” 

He set down his work. The day was 
balmy and full of sunlight. Beside him, 
on the ground, stood a little vase of An- 
dalusian pottery, containing a _ single 
crimson rose. He took the rose and, 
holding it to his nostrils, gazed off dream- 
ily across the blue and tranquil waters of 
the Mediterranean. 
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After a moment he replaced the rose 
in the vase, and resumed his work on the 
kief-box. Barry filled an old brier-root 
pipe with tobacco, and began smoking to 
ease his impatience. 

“Tt is commonly reported,” he said 
casually, “that only two or three years 
ago Ali Hamed was well supplied with 
funds.” 

Umlai tapped the silver tracery on the 
gourd with his small hammer, and said 
nothing. 

Barry, understanding the ways of this 
slow-speaking, quick-thinking old de- 
scendant of the prophet, waited and 
smoked in silence. The minutes 
long, almost unbearably long. There was 
no hurrying these people, no forcing 
them. Once their lives had attuned them- 
selves to this sensuous rhythm, anything 
sudden would have seemed an imper- 
tinent interruption. 

Umlai, forgetting Barry’s presence, 
once more set aside his work. This time 
he took up a small stringed instrument 
called a gimbri. On this he began to 
play to himself, while gazing off again 
over the sea. The music was faint and 
monotonous, the three strings weaving, as 
it were, the mere shadow of a tune. Yet 
there was a low, wild plaint in it that 
echoed in Barry. 


At last Umlai ben Mohammed laid 
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aside his gimbri, and again resumed his 
indolent tapping on the kief-box. Then 
he finally answered; and his answer, 
though it at first seemed vague, diplo- 
matically conveyed a world of intelli- 
gence. 

“ At Tangier,” he said, in a low voice, 
“there is in the Street of the Silver- 
smiths a certain booth close to the 
mosque. It is owned by a rich Jew 
named Ibrahim. Doubtless you have seen 
him and talked with him.” 

Barry nodded, wondering. 

“Yes, frequently; but 
nothing.” 

Umlai smiled. 

“He may be an admirable man, but he 
skilfully avoids purchasing my _ kief- 
boxes. Recently I have found out why.” 
Barry bent closer, and Umlai lowered his 
voice still more. ‘It is because he fears 
Iamaspy. He has heard that you and I 
are friends.” 

Barry looked puzzled a moment, then 
gradually his face cleared. So there, in 
the main street of Tangier, under his 
very eyes for a whole week, was the man 
who was probably at the bottom of all 
their suffering ! 

“ Umlai ben Mohammed,” he said, “ I 
thank you out of my heart.” 

He rode back to Tangier with all 
speed. 


he knows 


(To be continued ) 





THE GUERDON 


I po not fear to face the dazzling sun, 
When your hand guides my way; 
Life’s tortuous course -in confidence I run, 

Trusting you more each day. 


It matters not how rain-lashed winds may sigh, 
If I may know your smile; 

Gray mists of wo that veil hope’s azure sky 
Soften love’s afterwhile. 





However dark, I shall not dread the night, 
Led by your lustrous eyes; 

A starless world cannot conceal the light 

Of a soul’s paradise. 





I can endure whatever ills are sent, 
If your heart pulses true; 
Death is but sleep, and I should dream content, 

Remembered, dear, by you! 


Ralph Methven Thomson 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING ABOUT 





THE SAINTS 


BY LOUISE ALBEE MATHEWS 


the problem of salvation. 

I had already passed three terms 
in the convent, and had entered the sixth 
form. To this day, I have only to close 
my eyes to see before me the Bodfish 
twins, seated at ‘the front desk of our 
class-room, dressed in green and blue 
plaid—red and blue, on Sundays. A row 
of fat ringlets hung around each twin’s 
head, and on the top was a butterfly bow, 
which did not fasten her hair, because she 
used an elastic underneath. Both girls 
always wore gold crosses and chains. They 
were praised by the nuns for their man- 
ners, and cordially disliked by the sixth 
form, although distantly related to two 
prelates. 

Behind them sat Susie, fat and fair. 
Every one was considerate of Susie’s feel- 
ings; she always had candy. She came 
from very far away, and remained in the 
convent the year around. Twice she had 
had her last name changed, and each time 
the news was accompanied by the largest 
assortment of bonbons the school had ever 
seen. She was unable to explain this dual 
surprise except, as she expressed it, on the 
ground of legal proceedings; which was 
probably the true reason. In any case, 
no one contradicted her, so the explana- 
tion was accepted as final. 

Then came my chosen friend, Julia 
Townsend. . Julia’s ideas were very ad- 
vanced; in the heat of a debate she was 
at her best. She had an easy familiarity 
with the Old Testament which aston- 
ished even the upper classes. She would 
speak of Job in his home life, and cculd 
describe the Valley of Jehoshaphat down 
to the minutest detail. With her sat Ann 
Blake, a soft little thing who agreed with 
every one, and was generally looked 
down upon. 


[° my eleventh year I wrestled with 
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[ was honored by having Nina, the 
pride of the Sixth, as my desk-mate. Nina 
was tall, fair, and double-jointed. She 
had crossed the ocean, seen Niagara, and 
had visions. It was hinted that Mother 
Superior believed her to have a religious 
vocation. I myself had seen her refuse 
mince-pie. 

Here, in the study-hall, each night, we 
made diligent search for whatever evil 
might have slunk into our souls during 
recess. On Saturdays, at four, a more 
thorough examination was held, in order 
to uncover the vices that might have ac- 
cumulated through the week, or might 
have been overlooked in the pressure of 
spiritual business. There were also semi- 
annual retreats, for the further consider- 
ation of sin and its effect upon the soul. 
A week was set aside for this influx of 
grace, during which all speech and secu- 
lar learning were suspended, and a fash- 
ionable missionary was installed, to guide 
our youthful meditations safely from the 
terrors of the burning pit to the tranquil 
delights of heaven. 

Pious books were freely circulated at 
all times. Lives of the saints were found 
to be of two distinct varieties—dry saints, 
and others. Dry saints were those who 
had been pure from the start, and had 
remained unsullied through life. There 
was no demand for this variety. The 
others—difficult to obtain, with early 
pages much thumbed—had spent a short 
but delicious period of sin. They had 
freely yielded to temptations, upon which 
their biographers touched only too lightly. 
These early follies gave meaning and 
piquancy to their latter austerities, and 
doubtless such recollections helped to pass 
the long evenings spent in a cave in some 
remote and lonely desert. 

At the end of a retreat, I decided that 
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what was chiefly needed to round out my 
spiritual being was experience—experi- 
ence of a kind that would lend itself to 
genuine repentance, and that would gain 
for me the esteem of the upper forms and 
the respect of my own. Within the four 
high convent walls by which I was en- 
closed, and by which I was likely to 
remain enclosed, how was such experience 
to be obtained? ‘This thought became 
particularly insistent after the Christmas 
holidays, when late hours, plum-pudding, 
and one matinée tended to shift the level 
of life to a higher plane. ; 

I saw no reason for delaying the tem- 
pestuous period of my career. I should 
shortly arrive at the proper age for re- 
pentance—probably about fourteen—and 
unless I made haste, what should I have 
to repent of ? 

An accident furthered my plan. The 
side-door of the chapel had been left un- 
locked. French class was over, and in 
the dusk of a January afternoon—at four 
o'clock on a Friday, to be precise—I 
stepped forth alone, like a gladiator of 
old, into the arena of life, armed with 
a pair of fur-lined gloves, a goodish win- 
ter coat, and a new purse containing a 
dollar bill. 

Of course, you cannot step out of the 
cloister and expect to find a well-devel- 
oped temptation awaiting you two paces 
from the convent gate. Still, my ardent 
soul was momentarily depressed by the 
sight of a flat, commonplace street, with- 
out even a decent commotion visible. It 
was evident that the wicked world, at 
which we had so often shuddered while 
hemming dusters in the lower class-room, 
did not begin here. Julia Townsend 
stoutly insisted that the really wicked 
world did not begin in Massachusetts at 
all, but somewhere beyond the Housatonic 
Valley. I had never agreed to this geo- 
graphical theory, but I now perceived 
that Julia might be right. 

It seemed best to turn in the direction 
of the railway station, and to allow my- 
self to be borne away into the midst of 
the spiritual battle. An engine was puff- 
ing at the end of the platform, and I 
somehow stepped aboard the forward car 
without troubling to inquire where it was 
bound. After all, that was of secondary 
importance. Inside, leaning against the 
red-plush seat, watching the flashing 
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lights pass, I was entirely at my ease. I 
felt that life was about to begin. 

My exhilaration was momentarily in- 
terrupted by a stout conductor, who asked 
for my ticket. I drew forth my dollar 
from the center compartment of the new 
purse. 

“Where do you wish to go?” he de- 
manded in a voice unnecessarily loud. 

I said I had thought of Boston, to 
begin with. He looked at me angrily, 
and, closing his eyes, repeated in a still 
louder tone: 

“This train does not go to Boston. It 
connects at Amesbury Junction for the 
Montreal Express. Get off at Pleasant 
Falls and change for the main line.” 

He returned me a fifty-cent piece, 
a dime, and two pennies; and I set- 
tled back to enjoy my first emancipated 
journey. 

II 


ALL too soon the brakeman called out 
“Pleasant Falls!” and I scrambled to 
the platform. It was only a small wooden 
station. Inside I saw a stove and a 
counter of chocolate creams and _ tooth- 
picks. I bought ten cents’ worth of the 
former in a striped paper-bag, from a girl 
who looked at me like a thorough woman 
of the world. I didn’t remember anything 
about Pleasant Falls in the geography, 
so I asked her about the chief exports of 
the town. She didn’t seem to know. 
Usually, when you can’t remember, it is 
safe to say, “ Hemp and hay.” ‘There 
were, she told me, no important monu- 
ments in the neighborhood. When I 
mentioned the population, she giggled 
and said she “ guessed it was all right,” 
which didn’t sound a bit like the answers 
in the book. However, not wishing to 
be rude, I let it pass. 

At the last chocolate cream I began to 
feel very tired, and decided to go to bed 
at once. ‘There seemed to be no house 
visible from the station, but after a few 
moments’ tramp I came to a very small 
one. I knocked, and the door was opened 
wide enough for a man’s head to be thrust 
out. I told him I was on a pilgrimage, 
but as I could not reach any important 
city that night, and as it was already past 
my bedtime, I should like to come in, if 
he would let me. 

Seated on a stiff chair, in a tiny parlor, 
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I found myself giving the addresses, 
ages, and minor details of my father, two 
uncles, an aunt, and several distant rela- 
tives. Then the entire family, together 
with Reverend Mother and the tall man 
who was questioning me, seemed to begin 
circling round faster and faster till all 
grew dark. 

When I awoke, I was lying on a hair- 
cloth sofa, covered by two coats, consid- 
erably out of fashion. I was surprised to 
find the family circle increased by the 
presence of a baby and a woman. I was 
called to breakfast; and during the oat- 
meal I learned two facts concerning my 
host. He owned a drug-store, and he 
didn’t care for society. The first was a 
piece of genuine luck, for I had hopes of 
going behind the counter, close to the bot- 
tles, instead of trying to make out their 
labels from the usual distance. None of 
my family had a business of which I could 
boast, so of course I was delighted to 
have found a real apothecary so early in 
my pilgrimage. 

My host’s dislike of frivolity favored 
spiritual progress. I offered to lend him 
a few of my favorite books—the lives of 
Sts. Anthony, Augustine, and Mary Mag- 
dalen. Of course, as he had a baby, he 
could never occupy a cave, or hope to 
enter the front rank of desert life. Still, 
one or two of the saints had been married 
before they realized the true meaning of 
spiritual joy. 

I intended to continue on my way, but 
the apothecary told me that fifty-two 
cents would not carry me out of Massa- 
chusetts, much less enable me to cross the 
Housatonic Valley. If I would have 
patience, he promised to bring me enough 
money from the store. I reflected that 
the sale of a couple of tooth-brushes and 
some paregoric would probably be suff- 
cient, and I should be able to repay him 
by the Easter holidays. 

The baby cried a good deal, which 
seems natural when you consider the 
amount of original sin each baby must 
contain; but the woman cried too, which 
puzzled me. I ventured to remind her 
that life was a vale of tears, wherein all 
must suffer. She stopped mopping her 
eyes long enough to say that she was ex- 
quisitely happy, and then fell to weeping 
harder than ever. I wondered if her 
soul’s innocence had been restored, for I 


remembered that Mary of Egypt had 
wept at the return of hers. 

Presently she came over and sat down 
beside me. 

“Tt’s all because you came here,” she 
said; “and I shall never forget you as 
long as I live!” 

Then, for the first time in my life, I 
played the confidant of an older woman. 

It seems that the apothecary was a 
good deal older than his wife, and did 
not care for sociables; but every Friday 
there was a public dance in the village, 
and she never failed to attend. At this 
particular one she had had for her part- 
ner a drummer, who was stopping at the 
Central House. He had brought her a 
bouquet of pinks, and he squeezed her 
hand as they danced the “ heel and toe.” 
During the intermission they had drunk 
lemonade together. Just as he was wri- 
ting down his name on her card for the 
lancers, Ade, the express-agent, called 
across the hall that he guessed her old 
man was plumb tired of setting ’round 
the house alone. When he came by, he 
said, he saw a light in the front parlor, 
and the shades all pulled down, so he 
knew John must have a visitor. 

“Can you imagine how I felt?” she 
asked me. ‘“ Why, I went cold all over, 
and without making any excuse, or even 
stopping to look for my cloud, I flew 
right home and pushed open the front 
door. There sat John, with one hand 
over his face. 

““* Don’t make a noise,’ he whispered. 
‘There’s a pilgrim asleep in the front 
room—a real live pilgrim right under our 
roof!’ 

“He led me into the parlor, and there, 
on the sofa, you lay sleeping. I couldn’t 
imagine where you had come from, and I 
was awfully puzzled about the pilgrim; 
but I did understand the reason for the 
lights and the shades pulled down. I 
just threw my arms around John’s neck, - 
and told him he was the best man living, 
and I wasn’t going to leave him alone 
any more!” 

She looked expectantly at me. I was 
thoroughly disappointed in the part I had 
played in the story. In fact, I did not 
see that I had come into it at all. I am 
sure, if I wrote a novel, I should never 
make the heroine sleep straight through 
the plot. However, as she seemed to 
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expect some answer, I said politely that I 
doubted if the Portland Fancy or the 
Virginia Reel endangered the soul, but I 
was not so sure about the waltz. 


III 


AFTER this we chatted like old friends, 
and the time passed pleasantly. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon I was aston- 
ished to see my father picking his way 
over the snow to the tiny front door. How 
white he looked! And how could he have 
known where I was? 

I rushed into his arms, but he did not 
speak, although I kept asking him ques- 
tions. He just sat there, holding me on 
his knee, until I grew rather frightened. 
Somehow I began to feel ashamed of my 
pilgrimage, even though it was in the 
interests of salvation. 

When the apothecary came home, my 
father shook his hand so warmly that I 
decided they must be old friends. To- 
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gether they talked of the prompt action 
of the police, and how the detective in 
Manchester could find no clue. My 
father said that it was a dreadful thing 
for a little girl to have no mother, and 
I saw him hand the apothecary a great 
deal more money than he had ever given 
me. 
After pinching my cheek, he told me I 
had been a very naughty girl, and in the 
same breath asked me how I should like 
to spend a week with him in New York. 
There were, he said, a great many splen- 
did animals living within a block of his 
quarters. He added that a kind gentle- 
man named Delmonico made delicious 
cake, and that if I promised to go back 
to the convent afterward, and study hard, 
I should see the winter carnival at the 
largest theater in the world. 

Dear, blessed old daddy! Who but he 
could have so precisely diagnosed my 
spiritual needs? 





THE DISCONTENTED AUTHOR 


THE goddess who dispenses fame 
To authors, one and all, 
Is quite the most capricious dame 
That man has learned to call by name 
Since Eve helped Adam fall. 


Sometimes her game appears to be 
To grant a fourth-rate writer 

An unearned immortality— 

As if his bandied name to see 
Forever would delight her. 


And sometimes men of mighty brain, 
Who, one would think, could seize her, 

Are doomed to join the dim, long train 

Of writers “once renowned ”—in vain 
Their efforts were to please her. 


What doggerel is “ Hudibras ”! 

Young’s “Night Thoughts,” what a bore! 
Lord Chesterfield’s a priggish ass; 
John Arbuthnot—but let it pass; 

What need to mention more? 


Jim Boswell, now, or Sammy Pepys, 
What sort of men were they? 

Yet, who could follow in their steps 

With talk of snobs and demi-reps, 
And win such names to-day? 


Well, fame is like this world’s success— 
The lucky few achieve it, 
While most are lost amid the press. 


’Tis merit always wins Fame’s “ yes 


> 


Go to! Don’t you believe it! 
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INTIMATE TALKS ABOUT BOOKS 
THAT ARE WORTH WHILE | 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


XI—THE POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


through the centuries, resembles 

somewhat the master of a cara- 
van who passes through the difficulties 
and dangers of a dreary desert. When 
the latter sets out, he has, let us suppose, 
all the appointments necessary for the 
journey — the luxuries as well as the 
necessities. As he proceeds, however, 
day after day, encountering dangers, un- 
foreseen accidents, sand-storms, and the 
hardships that weary his pack-animals, he 
finds it necessary to dispense with much 
of his equipment. One thing after an- 
other is cast away—first, those things 
which are really superfluous, and then 
those which, though greatly needed, are 
not absolutely indispensable. When he 
reaches the end of his journey he has 
with him only those which could not pos- 
sibly have been spared. They represent 
the inevitable residuum. Because they 
were the most necessary of all that he 
had, they have become the most precious. 
For this reason they have stayed with 
him until the very end. 

So it is with the great author who 
has written much. The men and wom- 
en of his own time cannot be sure which 
of his works are the finest and the most 
likely to endure. Some will prefer one, 
and some another, according to their par- 


A GREAT author, as he passes 


ticular tastes. It is only after the writer 
has died, and when he begins, so to speak, 
his journey through the ages, that the real 
test comes which will sift out of all his 
writings those that can best be spared, and 
will save the few that most deserve to 
live and that cannot be spared at all. 
There are many illustrations of this in 
literary history, and it is not necessary to 
look back many centuries in order to find 
some interesting ones. Thus, out of the 
mass of plays and stories which Cer- 
vantes wrote, ‘“ Don Quixote” is the only 
work that has endured. Of Dryden’s 
multifarious writings the world remem- 
bers now only his “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” his “ Alexander’s Feast,” and the 
single play, “ All for Love,” which tells 
the story of Antony and Cleopatra in a 
manner rivaling even that of Shakespeare. 
Coming nearer to our own time, 
Goethe will be remembered by the world 
at large only through the first part of 
his “ Faust.” Sir Walter Scott’s long 
string of novels and romances are like- 
wise being sifted out, so as to leave only 
half a dozen which any one but special 
students of English literature will care 
to read. Robert Southey wrote every 
day from nine o’clock in the morning 
until noon; he corrected proofs through- 
out the afternoon; and in the evening he 
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made memoranda for new works; but out 
of all his epics, poems, satires, and his- 
tories, which he thought would live for- 
ever, there remains practically nothing 
except the little nursery classic known to 
every child as ‘ The Three Bears.” 

These examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely were it worth our while. 
Only in the case of a genius of the 
highest order, such as Shakespeare, is 
every scrap of his work preserved and 
cherished; and of Shakespeare’s, there 
are many plays which are never put upon 
the stage, and which interest only the 
critic and the scholar. 


TENNYSON, THE LYRIC POET 


Even with Tennyson, though he died 
only sixteen years ago, the sifting process 
has begun. In fact, it may be said to 
have begun before his death. His own 
ambition was to write historic dramas, 
and he did write three which can be ad- 
mired from many points of view; yet 
they failed when acted in the theater, 
and, indeed, they died almost still-born. 
Nor can it be said that this fate befell 
them because they were written in Tenny- 
son’s old age. A little poem which he 
published only three years before his 
death, and which was set to music by 
Leveson-Gower, struck a responsive chord 
all over the English world, and is very 
sure of immortality. This was “ Crossing 
the Bar,” two stanzas of which could 
have been written by no one but Tenny- 
son—a master of that artistic simplicity 
which blends melody and feeling within 
the compass of a few naturally uttered 
words that every one can understand. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


These are almost the last lines that 
Tennyson ever wrote. On the day of his 
death the present writer was in London, 
and it seemed as if nearly every human 
being had in his hands the words of this 
infinitely appealing poem. It will be 
noted that it is a lyric. ‘Tennyson’s 
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fame, indeed, began when he gave the 
world his first book in 1830—a slender 
little volume entitled “ Poems Chiefly 
Lyrical”; and his last poetic breath, so 
to speak, sought instinctively a lyrical 
expression. ‘To-day this greatest poet 
of the nineteenth century is admired for 
many splendid achievements; but I be- 
lieve that in the end, when the inexorable 
process of time eats away the mem- 
ory of what many now think his finest 
work, there will remain, as an imperish- 
able part of English literature, those 
poems which are “ chiefly lyrical.” 

The lyric is the most interesting kind 
of poetry that we have. It affects more 
human beings than any other kind. It is 
elemental. It is undoubtedly the first 
type of poetry that was ever evolved, the 
type out of which sprang all the others. 
For what is the lyric when you come to 
analyze it? It is the simplest and most 
natural literary expression of simple emo- 
tion—usually the emotion of an indi- 
vidual. It may be personal, or religious, 
or amatory, or patriotic ; but in the begin- 
ning it must have been removed by only 
one stage from cries, ejaculations, shouts 
—primitive expressions of pure feeling. 

Now, just as, all over the world, a cry 
of passion or of pain is understood by 
every human being, so is the lyric the 
nearest literary representative of an in- 
articulate cry. It began,- probably, as 
soon as language did, in simple lines and 
with a short refrain. It gradually de- 
veloped into a longer and more artificial 
kind of verse. But because it represents 
feeling rather than complex thought, it 
goes straightest and surest to the human 
heart. Men and women who care noth- 
ing for any other sort of poetry instinct- 
ively love the lyric in some of its many 
forms, either the old familiar “ penny- 
royal hymns” of the New Englander, or 
the patriotic song, or the love poem, or the 
battle chant—all the way up the scale of 
genius from Wesley to Campbell, and 
from Campbell to Burns and Longfel- 
low and Tennyson. The lyric speaks 
out from the heart the things which be- 
long to every nature; and thus it is the 
most primitive kind of poetry. 

Therefore, I think that if Tennyson 
was the greatest English poet of the nine- 
teenth century, this was not because of 
his dramas, or his idyls, or any half- 

































































fantastic poems such as “ The Princess ” ; 
but because his genius at its very highest 
was neither dramatic nor epic, but lyrical. 
He caught the ear of the public first 
with such wonderful bits of harmony as 
“ Airy, Fairy Lilian” and “ Mariana” ; 
and soon afterward the whole English- 
speaking world was wondering over the 
exquisitely undulating lines of ‘“ Locks- 
ley Hall,” almost every couplet of which 
is a golden memory to lovers of pure 
poetry. Just one phrase in it seems to 
describe the whole cluster of TTfennysonian 
lyrics, which 


Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a 


silver braid. 


Can any of the following lines ever be 
forgotten while the English language 
lasts ? 


Love took up the glass of Time, and turned 
it in his glowing hands; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 
golden sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on 
all the chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, 
passed in music out of sight. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and 
I linger on the shore, 

And the individual withers, and the world is 
more and more. 


In quite another strain is “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.” It appeals to honest 
manhood with all that noble independ- 
ence which thrills through the most fa- 
mous lyric of Robert Burns. One single 
stanza of Tennyson sums up the creed of 
that true aristocracy which is not of blood 
but of achievement and high character. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


The deep yet profoundly thoughtful 
melancholy of “In Memoriam’”’ is shot 
through with glimpses of nature which 
show one “the pleasant fields and 
farms,” the little shallop “at anchor in 
the flood below,” the gray old grange, 
the sheep-walk on the wold, “ the runlet 
tinkling from the rocks ”— 


Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blows. 
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Besides this there are such memorably 
impressive lines as the two which- make 
loom before us— 


The shadow cloaked from head to foot 
That keeps the keys of all the creeds; 


while toward the end of the poem comes 
that famous lyrical outburst of hope and 
prophecy : 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


What shall one say of the marvelous 
lyrics which glitter throughout ‘“ The 
Princess’? ‘They have no direct relation 
to the theme of the main poem, but 
they are jewels of song with which noth- 
ing else in English can be compared. I 
should like to quote them here, yet they 
are too well known. Who does not re- 
call ‘‘ Home They Brought Her Warrior 
Dead,” and “The Bugle Song,” and 
“Sweet and Low,” and “ Tears, Idle 
Tears,” than which music can show noth- 
ing more melodious and poetry nothing 
more fragrant of delicate suggestion ? 

It is odd that no one seems to have 
noted how deeply indebted to Tennyson’s 
art is Rudyard Kipling in those ballads 
of Kipling’s which rise above the strife 
and clamor of the barrack-room and dis- 
play the deeper feeling that is always. 
hidden somewhere in the Anglo-Saxon 
nature. Tennyson’s deftly managed al- 
literation, his bold simplicity of phrase, 
his compactness, and his high-strung 
spirit, are all to be detected in Kipling 
when at his best. He is not a copyist of 
Tennyson, but he has felt Tennyson’s in- 
fluence very deeply. If we did not al- 
ready know that these eight lines were 
written by the laureate, we should with- 
out any hesitation ascribe them to the 
author of ‘“ The Recessional ”: 


Thy voice is heard through rolling drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands: 


A moment, while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about his knee; 
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The next, like fire he meets the foe— 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee! 


It is almost certain; too, that Swin- 
burne learned much of his art from 
Tennyson. Indeed, he may be described 
as a sensual Tennyson, as Kipling- may 
be called a ruder, rougher Tennyson. 

Tennyson was markedly an English 
type. No great man of letters in our time 
has probably been so truly English as 
was Alfred Tennyson. In his veins 
there ran the blood of the three great 
peoples whose gradual union made Eng- 
land what it is and what it has been for 
the past thousand years. His father’s 
family was of Danish extraction, de- 
scended from the Danes who occupied 
the north of England in King Alfred’s 
time. Upon his mother’s side there were 
French ancestors to represent the Nor- 
man influence. These two elements in 
every century had been blended with the 
pure Saxon strain. 

Hence, Tennyson himself was almost 
an epitome of the English race, and his 
poetry shows signs of each of the three 
racial influences. From the French blood 
that was in him he derived his perfect 
clarity, his flexibility of diction, and his 
appreciation of the exact and fitting word. 
From the Danish strain came the eery 
picturesqueness, the touch of northern 
wildness which are found here and there 
glimmering through his poetry. From 
the Anglo-Saxon came the strength and 
sturdiness, and the enduring power which 
bound the other qualities together. 

In the “ Idyls of the King ” the French 
and Danish traits predominate; but it is 
the Saxon that we see most clearly in 
such domestic, homely poems as “ The 
May Queen,” and “ Enoch Arden,” and 
in the rough, stirring, hard-hitting, ir- 
regular meter of “ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” This last poem, it is 
interesting to know, was struck off at a 
white-heat immediately after reading in 
the London Zimes about the charge at 
Balaklava. In the newspaper account 
Tennyson noted the phrase “some one 
had blundered,”’ and this phrase gave 
him alike his inspiration and the metrical 
scheme of the poem. 

Oddly enough, this is the line which 
was most criticized at the time. In the 
mid-Victorian period, literary taste was 
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rather finical;’ and the blunt -phra- 
sing was thought to be-a blemish on the 
poem. Yet both in movement and in 
sound it fits in admirably -with the rest, 
suggesting, as it does, the rhythmic gal- 
lop and the thunder of the horses’ hoofs. 

It was not often, however, that Tenny- 
son wrote so rapidly. His “‘ Idyls of the 
King” were planned by him as early as 
1830; but not until after more than 
twenty years did he publish the first in- 
stalment of the poem. Not for another 
period of thirty years did he finish the 
twelve books, and thus round out one of 
the noblest monuments of our literature. 
So, too, “In Memoriam” is a growth, 
an evolution, since the stanzas of it were 
written at many different times and 
places. This poem, more than any other 
of the Tennysonian cycle, is lyrical in the 
broadest sense of the word; for here, al- 
though the author speaks in his own per- 
son and of a personal grief, he regards 
himself as doing so in terms of the Uni- 
versal, and, as he once described it, 
“the voice of the whole human race is 
speaking through him.” 


TENNYSON IN PRIVATE LIFE 


The Saxon side of Tennyson came out 
most strongly in his private intercourse 
with those who knew him best. This 
master of the most delicate harmonies 
spoke with a Lincolnshire burr. His 
vocabulary was full of common words, 
some of which were often coarse. When 
Longfellow visited him, the sensitive 
New England poet was disturbed by the 
broadness of the stories which Tennyson 
told him and by the roughness of his 
manners, for which, indeed, Tennyson 
afterward apologized in a letter. 

All this represented the yeoman side 
of his nature, and it was wonderfully 
characteristic of the Englishman. Yet it 
really sprang from his intense individ- 
uality, and is therefore of itself signifi- 
cant. In it we see just why the highest 
form of poetical expression to which he 
attained was the lyrical; for the lyric, as 
I have said elsewhere in this paper, is 
the spontaneous expression of a strongly 
dominant individualism. 
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